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Prospectus of the 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 





As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
proposed to collect, by Subscriptions and Donations, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the promotion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in the way of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English, 
but—as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject—the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, 
Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfleiderer, 
&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with the languages of the Continent. 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
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the publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. , 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of One 
Guinea Annually may be obtained as may render it practicable 
for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairly set on foot, to 
bring out every year three 8vo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in general, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe ; and if you are disposed to assist further, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would take. 


We are, your obedient servants, 


JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. S. SMITH, 
H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 

B. JOWETT, JAMES HEYWOOD, 

A. P. STANLEY, C. KEGAN PAUL, 

W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
S. DAVIDSON, ROBT. WALLACE, 
JAMES MARTINEAU, LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
JOHN CAIRD, RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 
EDWARD CAIRD, T. K. CHEYNE, 


JAMES DONALDSON, J. MUIR. 





The number of Subscribers is as yet far from that required to 
cover the cost of the undertaking. But it is hoped that a con- 
siderable accession will accrue as soon as the progress of the 
scheme is further advanced. 
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A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus agreed upon the works to commence the series. Of 
these, the following were published in 


The First Year’s (1873) Subscription : 


Kem (Tu.), History or Jesus or Nazara. Considered in its 
connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Second Edition, re-translated by Arthur Ransome. 


Vol. I. 


Baur (F. C.), Pavun, raz Aposrte or Jesus Curist, his Life 
and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Second Edition, by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. Vol. I. 


- Kuenen (A.), Tue Rexicion or IsrarL To THE FALL OF THE 
JewisH State. Translated by A. H. May. Vol. I. 


The Second Year’s (1874) volumes consist of— 
Kusrnen’s Revicion oF Israzy. Vol. II. Translated by A. H. 
May. 
Baur’s Pau; the second and concluding volume. Translated by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies ; and, 


Bierk’s LeEcTURES ON THE APocALyPsE. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
S. Davidson. 


The Third Year (1875) embraces— 


KuENEN’s RELIGION oF IsrazL ; the third and concluding volume. 


Ewap’s COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. L. 


ZELLER, THE AOTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY EXAMINED. To 
which is prefixed, Overbeck’s Introduction from De Wette’s 
Handbook, translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. L. 


The Fourth Year (1876) will consist of — 
Zevuer’s Acts oF THE ApostiEs. Vol. II. and last. 


Kertm’s History or Jesus or Nazara. Vol. II. Translated by 
the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 


Ewaup’s Propuets oF THE Outp TestTaMENT. Vol. II. 
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Beyond these, the following Works are in the hands of Trans- 


lators, and will be included in the next years’ Subscriptions: 


Baur’s First THREE CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


A Snort Prorestant COMMENTARY ON THE New TESTAMENT ; 
including Introductions to the Books, by Lipsius, Holsten, 
Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, and others. 


Havsrata’s History or THE New TEstaMEeNT Times. ‘Trans- 
lated by the Rev. C. J. Poynting. 


PFLEIDERER’S PAULINISMUS. 


The Third Volume of Kerw’s History or Jzsvus, translated by 
A. Ransome; and 


The following Volumes of Ewatp’s Propuets, translated by the 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith. : 


As a means of increasing the number of Subscribers, it has 


been suggested to us that many of the present supporters will 
probably be able to furnish us with lists of persons of liberal 
thought, to whom we would send the Prospectus. We shall 
thankfully receive such lists. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN, 


Lonpon, W.C. 


THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 


OF 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


CRITICALLY INVESTIGATED. 


BY 


DR. EDWARD ZELLER. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


DR. F. OVERBECK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE ACTS, 


FROM DE WETTE’S HANDBOOK. 


TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH DARE, B.A., 


FORMERLY HIBBERT SCHOLAR. 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
Anp 20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


1876. 
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Second Part. 
THE HISTORICAL SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE ACTS. 





THIRD DIVISION. 


PAUL, 


29. Tue CoMMUNITY AT ANTIOCH. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 


Wiru ch. ix. 30, Paul disappears for some time from the nar- 
rative of the Acts, but in xi. 25 he is introduced by Barnabas to 
the first scene of his independent apostolic ministry. To judge 
by the preceding accounts, this must have occurred very soon 
after his return from Jerusalem to his native city, and not very 
long after the execution of Stephen. For our author relates, in 
connection with this occurrence, that some of those who fled 
from Jerusalem on that occasion preached the gospel at Antioch 
with effect, not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles; on 
the arrival of which tidings Barnabas was despatched from Jeru- 
salem to that city, and brought Paul from Tarsus to Antioch. 
As the foundation of the community at Antioch followed imme- 
diately, according to this account, on the persecution of Stephen, 
and that important result could not possibly have long remained 
unknown to the Jerusalemites, if only on account of the sensa- 
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tion which the reception of uncircumcised persons would have 
caused among the Jewish Christians,—and as, for the same 
reason, the mission of Barnabas, as verse 22 also indicates, could 
not have been long delayed,—we are justified in supposing that 
our author did not intend to place it later than, at the most, 
about one year after the death of Stephen. And as in ix. 27, 
Barnabas is still at Jerusalem, and there introduces Paul to the 
Apostles, while between this period and his departure to Antioch 
Paul’s sojourn in Jerusalem seems to be interposed, no space 
remains for the three years of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
i. 18, which is another confirmation of what we have already 
said respecting the relation between our account and the 
Apostle’s. 

The question here obtrudes itself, whether the establishment 
of the first Gentile Christian communities actually took place 
in the manner related by our book. This indeed contains 
nothing improbable; it would rather correspond perfectly with 
historical analogy, that the first conversions of the Gentiles 
should have resulted less from distinct purpose and preconceived 
principles than from undesigned arrangement of circumstances ; 
and it is equally credible that they should have been connected 
with the persecution of Stephen, as by it men inclined to a 
more liberal view of Christianity were for the first time driven 
into countries in which heathen populations predominated. So 
far, nothing stands in the way of the assertion in the 19th 
and 20th verses. But it is another question whether Paul pur- 
sued the course with respect to preaching to the heathen which 
is attributed to him by our book. Although it does not ex- 
plicitly say that prior to his ministry at Antioch he preached 
to no Gentiles, no other impression is left upon us; and we 
can scarcely consider this to be unintentional. It is silent as 
to the Apostle’s journey to Arabia; the three years intervening 
between his conversion and his first visit to Jerusalem it con- 
tracts into a far shorter period, and within this period it makes 
him appear only before Jews, in the synagogues of Damascus 
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and at Jerusalem ; and at the close of it, he retires to his native 
city till he is introduced into his own field of labour by Bar- 
nabas. So much the more opportunely does it make it perceptible 
how, previously, by the baptism of the Ethiopian, by the conver- 
sion of Cornelius, by the establishment of the community at 
Antioch, the mission to the heathen was promoted in increasing 
urgency; and acknowledged as authorized and necessary by the 
primitive community itself, as well as by its chiefs, nay, even by 
explicit and repeated divine revelations. Here, therefore, Paul 
does not enter upon this sphere of labour until by precedents 
and declarations of all kinds, by the utterances of all divine and 
human authorities, every stumbling-block that could be offered 
by the call of the heathen had been removed. How entirely 
different in the Epistle to the Galatians! There Paul, imme- 
diately after his conversion, feels himself called to be the Apostle 
of the Gentiles; there he does not wait for the ratification of his 
calling by the party in Palestine, and does not confine himself 
in his ministry, to Jerusalem and the synagogues of Damascus ; 
but even before he has seen any of the original Apostles he goes 
to Arabia—by the context, it seems for the promulgation of the 
gospel,'—and after a short visit to Jerusalem, again to heathen 
countries, to Syria and Cilicia, while to the communities of 
Judzea he remains personally unknown. If these two accounts 
are compared, it is scarcely possible to think otherwise than that, 
according to the one, he avoids the domain of the mission to the 
Gentiles just as intentionally as, according to the other, he seeks 
it: that, according to one, he makes his appearance among the 
Gentiles dependent on the example and authority of the original 
Apostles ; according to the other, purposely avoids every appear- 
ance of any such dependence. 

- To the mention of the community at Antioch, the Acts, xi. 26, 
appends the notice that the name of Christians first originated 
there. Baur’s doubts of this statement (pp. 90 f.) do not admit 


1 This can certainly not be confidently stated, and, accordingly, the opinions of 
the learned differ widely. 
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of being raised to certainty, and their author propounded them 
only conditionally ; but by the whole character of our book, as 
we have learnt to know it, we are not justified in maintaining 
that the question respecting the origin of the name of Christian 
is set at rest by its mere statement. 

From Antioch, Paul, in company with Barnabas—to pass over 
the journey to Jerusalem, xi. 27 ff., which will be discussed 
later—made his first great missionary journey to Cyprus, Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia. This journey opens in a signi- 
ficant manner with the conflict with a Jewish magician, which 
is decided in favour of Paul by the blinding of the former (xiii. 
4—12). Of this miracle every one will believe what he believes 
of miracles in general; but the partizans of a natural interpreta- 
tion here occupy a favourable position in attributing to natural 
causes the blindness which took place at once at the word of 
the Apostle. If, on the other side, the reality of the miracle 
cannot be admitted from a historical standpoint, it naturally 
follows that our narrative, as it exists, is unhistorical; and the 
only question is, whether it is founded on a special fact, or 
whether it originated purely from dogmatical motives without 
any historical basis. Although in this case, as in most others of 
the same nature, nothing can be decided with complete cer- 
tainty, the latter hypothesis is recommended by the circum- 
stance’ that in parts the conduct of Peter towards Simon Magus, 
in parts the judicial punishment inflicted by the same Apostle 
upon Ananias and Sapphira, seem to contain a prefiguration of 
the penal miracle wrought by Paul on Bar-Jesus the sorcerer. 
Paul’s speech to Elymas, verse 10, bears great resemblance to 
that of Peter to Simon, viii. 20. The blindness of Elymas re- 
calls the blindness of Paul, ix. 8;2 and thus what we have said 
above concerning the symbolical nature of this blindness has 
here a parallel application. The bodily blindness of the sorcerer 


 Schneckenburger, p. 538. Baur, p. 91. 


* Comp. with xiii. 11, wepidywy elnre xepaywyode, ix. 8, xXElpaywyourrec Oe 
auroyv hyayoy tig Aapackoy. 
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is the immediate punishment and image of his spiritual dark- 
ness. 

With the encounter against Elymas, the Acts connects the 
change of the name of Saul for Paul. From the moment at 
which the Apostle utters his wonder-working verdict against the 
sorcerer, the author calls him Paul, whereas he has hitherto, 
evidently on purpose, avoided the name. As the name Saul never 
occurs hereafter, while the other, on the contrary, had never 
occurred before, it is undoubtedly intended to signify by this 
that the Apostle received his later name on this occasion; and as 
mention was made immediately before of the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus, there is much to recommend the hypothesis of Jerome, 
that, according to the representation of our book, this name was 
conferred upon him by this firstling of his ministry. That it 
was really so is indeed scarcely credible, for the conversion of a 
Roman proconsul, especially if it was so rapidly and outwardly 
accomplished, does not seem to constitute such an epoch as to 
induce Paul to make an alteration in his name. It is incompa- 
rably more likely that for his intercourse with the Gentiles he 
transmuted it, after the manner of that age, into a form more 
general among the Grecians, or that, as the son of a Roman 
citizen, he had from the first borne the Latin name of Paul, in 
addition to the specially Jewish appellation, Saul. 

We must here pass by the remainder of the 13th chapter, with 
the account of the incidents at Antioch in Pisidia, as we shall be 
obliged hereafter to enter more minutely upon the speech attri- 
buted to Paul on this occasion; the events at Lystra, however, 
xiv. 8—20, still require our attention. By the healing of a cripple, 
Paul makes such a sensation’ here that the inhabitants regard 
him and Barnabas as Mercury and Jupiter, and can with diffi- 
culty be restrained from offering them sacrifices. Subsequently, 
however, Jewish emissaries from Antioch and Iconium succeed 
in instigating the people against them; Paul is stoned, and 
his life preserved only as by miracle. Of these incidents, the 
former, the healing of the cripple, is suspicious in more ways 
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than one. In the first place, because such a thing as the 
sudden healing of a cripple lame from his birth, resulting from 
a mere word, mocks every natural interpretation and every 
historical view ; secondly, because the source of this narrative so 
obviously appears in the earlier record of a perfectly similar 
miracle of Peter, that it is almost impossible to mistake it. 
The first requires no further discussion; and for the second 
Schneckenburger (p. 52) and Baur (95) have collected all the 
proofs. The affinity of the two narratives is really startling; not 
only is the main result alike in both cases, but the adjuncts har- 
monize completely, and even the expressions are mostly identi- 
eal.? 
an incident credible in itself; but as we have here an incre- 
dible one, it proves that in all probability our narrative was 
not derived from any definite thing, but merely from an imita- 
tion of the early miraculous story of Peter.2. With the miracle, 
the cause of the attempted adoration of the two is also with- 
drawn, and that also cannot pass as historical, the less so, 
indeed, as it is exposed to the suspicion of being derived from 
an exaggerated repetition of an episode in the history of Peter. 
If the older Apostles, according to v. 11, are venerated by the 
people as a species of superior beings, if Cornelius falls down at 
the feet of Peter, the Lystrians wish to proceed even to the 
actual worship of Paul and Barnabas; and as Peter bids the 
Roman centurion rise, avaornOu, Kgyo avtos avOpwrds «ips, So the 


This harmony would rouse suspicion even if it related to 


1 xiv. 8: Kal ric dvjp ty Adborpotc 
adbvaroc Toic Tociv tkaOyTo, ywroe é« 
kowXlac pytpoc avrov... 

(9): Obrocg Hove rov TatXov Xa- 
Aodyrog’ b¢ arevioag abr... (10): 
ele peydhy TY pwry’ dvdornM eri rode 
modac cov bp0é6c¢ Kai Haro Kai TreEpte- 
Waret, 


iil. 2: Kai ric dvijp ywrdog éx xoirlac 
Hntpo¢ avrov trapywy tBaordZero.. . 

(3): “Oc idwy Tlérpoy rai ’Iwdvyny 
-.. HowTa thenuootyny, (4): ’Arevi- 
aac Oé& Ilérpoc tig abrov... éize, and 
so on. 

(8): Kai éahdAdpevoc éorn Kai repie- 
mare.’ Kai siondOe ody avroic sic Td 
iepov mepiraréy Kai addOpuevocg Kai 
aivay rov Ody. 


* We cannot argue with critics like Baumgarten, who accounts, by means of a 
special providential dispensation, for the entire similarity of the Pauline and Petrine 
miracles in the Acts, as indicative of the similarity of their apostolic vocation, 
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two Apostles say to the Gentiles at Lystra, dv8pes, ri ratra 
mouire; Kal ypets opovorabe’s éopev tpyiv dvOpwrout Taken histori- 
cally, this veneration, even on the assumption of the miracle, 
has been justly deemed surprising. If it had actually occurred, 
the workers of miracles, as Baur acutely remarks (pp. 99 f.) 
would at that time have been far more readily considered as 
sorcerers, or at the most demons, than as deities of the Inghest 
rank; the Homeric belief in the appearance of the gods was 
long extinct. This representation, on the other hand, must have 
been naturally suggested to our author, as Lycaonia was also in 
legend held to be the scene of a divine apparition (Theophany), 
and as the very deities who were to be worshipped in the per- 
sons of Paul and Barnabas had already degenerated into Phile- 
mon and Baucis. He may have had another special reason for 
his story if our conjecture should be correct respecting the 
original reference of the legend of Simon to Paul (see above). 
The calumny that Paul gave himself out to be the manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme God, would then be opposed by the zeal 
with which he rejects the worship of those who regarded him as 
a deity. How little this narrative stands on an historical basis 
is likewise exhibited in several small features. Granting that 
the miraculous cure had actually given rise to the belief that 
the two Apostles were superior beings, they must at once have 
resisted such a dangerous misunderstanding. Our author is, 
however, evidently anxious to allow the destined homage to 
proceed as far as possible towards execution; although they 
cannot of course accept the worship, it must be demonstrated 
beyond doubt how seriously it was intended. Hence the cha- 
racteristic trait, that the people express their opinion respecting 
Paul and Barnabas in the Lycaonian language, which was incom- 
prehensible tothe latter (verse 11); hence also the observation 
in verse 13, that the temple of Jupiter, the priest of which was 
about to sacrifice to him, was situated outside the city; the 
preparations for their worship must be made unknown to them, 
1 Baur, Paul. 100, after Schneckenburger. 
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but yet, at the same time, must be quite completed. The less 
we are able to consider as historical’ the first of these features 
especially, even according to the further account of our book 
itself, the more prominent does the drift of the whole narrative 
appear. 

Better authenticated is the statement respecting the stoning 
of Paul. That the Apostle was really stoned once, which 
probably means that he was once felled to the ground by the 
blows of stones in a popular tumult, he says himself, 1 Cor. 
xi. 25. But whether this occurred exactly at Lystra, we cannot 
trust ourselves to decide; for after the supposed occasion of this 
ill usage has shown itself to be improbable, we have not the 
slightest guarantee for the correctness of the statement respect- 
ing the scene of it; it is, on the contrary, quite as possible that 
nothing more was known to the author concerning it, and that 
he merely inserted here the incident known to him from 2 Cor. 
for the sake of the contrast, or perhaps because he knew of no 
other place where it could be more suitably introduced. 


3. THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL. 


While Paul and Barnabas were staying at Antioch after their 
first missionary journey, there arose, as is related in verse 15, 
in consequence of Jewish Christian claims, a dispute respecting 
the obligation of the Gentile Christians to accept circumcision 
and the Law of Moses. To settle this affair, Paul and Barnabas, 
with a few others, were despatched to Jerusalem. Here, again, 
indignant Pharisees repeated the claims of the Judaists; but, on 


? As Paul and Barnabas, in verses 15 ff., are perfectly able to come to an under- 
standing with the people without knowing Lystrian, and as, according to verses 7 and 
9, they have also for some time preached the gospel, although perhaps in the Greek 
language, it must be assumed that the knowledge of Greek was tolerably common at 
Lystra ; and even if the old dialect was also in use, the two must have been spoken 
together, somewhat as German and French are in Alsace. Even then it is, however, 
very unlikely that the admiration of the multitude (verses 11 ff.) should have vented 


itself only in the language of Lystra, which was incomprehensible to the subjects of 
the admiration. 
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the suggestion of Peter and James, the assembled church decided 
that Jewish Christians alone were bound by the Law; Gentile 
Christians, on the contrary, with the exception of a few points 
given in detail, were to be released from it. This decision was 
forthwith communicated to the Gentile Christian communities, 
and was also delivered to them by Paul, on his next missionary 
journey. 

A previous journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem is re- 
corded in xi. 27—30, xii. 25; a later one in xviii. 18—23, in 
which mention is made of Paul only. Besides this, we hear from 
Paul himself, Gal. ii. 1 ff, of a journey to Jerusalem, which he 
undertook in company with Barnabas and Titus, fourteen, or 
more probably seventeen, years after his conversion, in conse- 
quence of a revelation made to him; and during this visit he 
came to an understanding with the Jerusalemites, and especially 
with their leaders, respecting his doctrine and ministry. The 
first question is, how this journey in the Epistle to the Galatians 
is related to those in the Acts? The ancients mostly identified 
it with the first of these, that of the 11th chapter; recently it 
has, on the contrary, been almost unanimously agreed that it 
must be looked for only in the narrative of our 15th chapter, 
while no one thought of the later journey in ch. xviii. until 
Wieseler,! pressed by the differences between the Epistle to the 
Galatians and our 15th chapter, took refuge here. We must 
commence by testing these three possible combinations. 

Concerning the journey in our 11th chapter, its identity with 
that in the Epistle to the Galatians is now justly abandoned by 
all. Even the object and occasion of the two journeys are quite 
different. In ch. xi, Paul and Barnabas are sent to convey a small 
subsidy to Jerusalem; in Gal. ii, Paul goes of his own accord 
to confer with the Christians of the place. Of such a conference 
our 11th chapter knows not a word; and it can scarcely be ima- 
gined that it could have taken place at that time, as Peter was 
just then either in prison or flying. Moreover, at the time of 

1 Chronology of Acts, pp. 179 ff. 
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our 11th chapter, before his first missionary journey, how could 
Paul, as is said in the account of the Epistle to the Galatians, be 
acknowledged as the promulgator of the gospel to the Gentiles 
in a sense which places him on a level with Peter, the chief of 
the Apostles of the Jews, and in comparison with which, Bar- 
nabas, palpably at first the most esteemed of the two, retires 
completely into the background? In the transactions of the 
apostolic council, how is it possible that not the slightest refer- 
ence is made to the earlier conferences, Gal. 11.2 How could the 
whole question in dispute, concerning which so much had been 
said and done, and a formal compact effected between the leaders 
of the two parties,—how could this be treated as an entirely new 
and untouched subject? Many more questions of this sort 
might be asked, but it is not requisite, for the chronology alone 
is decisive. The journey of the Epistle to the Galatians was 
probably seventeen, at all events fourteen, years later than the 
conversion of the Apostle (for in Gal. ii. 1, to omit the déxa, con- 
trary to the evidence of every manuscript,! will occur to none 
again); while that of our 11th chapter coincides in time with the 
death of Herod Agrippa, which took place? in 44 A.D., therefore 
at the most eight to ten years after that event. 

As, according to this, the journey of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians cannot be earlier than the so-called apostolic council, 
Acts xv., it cannot be later, and identical with the journey of 
our 18th chapter.* If the account in Acts xv. excludes an 
antecedent negociation, such as that in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in like manner the account of the latter no less dis- 
tinctly excludes a negociation antecedent to itself, such as that 


1 Neander, p. 183, questions this, because the words kar’ éxcivoy roy Kapoy, 
xii. 1, contain no accurate definition of time. But that the author intends to put the 
presence of Paul and Barnabas in Jerusalem at the same time with the events of the 
12th chapter, he shows unequivocally enough when he makes mention of their journey 
to Jerusalem before, of their return journey after, the capture of Peter. 

* Compare, against the assumption above announced, which is still defended by 
Fritzsche, Opusc. 224 ff., De Wette, on Gal. ii. 


® As has been exhaustively proved against Wieseler by Baur, Tubingen Theol. 
Journal, 1849, pp. 458—480. 
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of the Acts. However the object of the discussion in Gal. i. 
15 ff. may be regarded, it necessarily demands a mention of 
every visit which the Apostle had made to Jerusalem in the 
interval between his conversion and the writing of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, or at least of all that he made between that 
event and the journey of the 2nd chapter. If Paul wished by 
this discussion to prove (according to i. 11, 19) that his doctrine 
was independent of every human authority, and especially of the 
authority of the twelve primitive Apostles, the enumeration of 
his journeys to Jerusalem can have no other object than to 
refute the supposition that he was in any way dependent on 
them, by the history of the intercourse which he had had with 
them. But for this purpose the enumeration naturally required 
to be complete ; and a transaction of such importance as that 
of our 15th chapter could in no case be omitted. Even if he 
only desired to offer striking testimonies of the self-reliance and 
independence of his apostolic ministry and authority’ among 
these, one would think, the transactions at the apostolic counci] 
ought not to be lacking, as it was precisely on that occasion 
that his ministrations obtained the formal recognition of the 
primitive Church and its representatives. But that it was actu- 
ally his intention to cite all his journeys to Jerusalem up to the 
one in Gal. ii, is clearly shown by i. 22 ff, ii. 1. For if he here 
says that he had remained unknown to the Christian commu- 
nities of Palestine even after his first journey, and then fourteen 
years later went again to Jerusalem, it can hardly be understood 
otherwise than that this non-acquaintance continued to exist for 
fourteen years. If he wished to convey any other impression, 
the date, dia Sexatecodpwv érdv, is not merely superfluous, but 
misleading. But the manner in which it is to be understood is 
also made apparent by the similar designation, i. 18. As here 
the words éreta pera érn rpia should be rendered only after 
three years, so the parallel words, ii. 1, érerra d1a Sexaterodpwv 


1 So Baur, Paulus, p, 118. Similarly Wieseler, pp. 180 f. 
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érov, can be rendered only after the lapse of fourteen years. To 
this must be added that, in Gal. ii. 1, Paul goes to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas, as in Acts xv. 2; whereas in Acts xviii. he goes 
with Aquila and Priscilla, after having parted from Barnabas, 
xv. 39. But what is still more important, the whole transaction 
here described by Paul renders an earlier one like that of the 
Acts impossible. ’AvéBynv xara droxddupw, Kat dveDéunv adrots 
TO evayyéduov, 0 Knptoow év Tots EOveot, Kat idiay S& Tols SoKotor, 
pirws eis Kevov tpéxw 7 éSpapov. Why was it necessary for Paul 
now for the first time to report to the Soxodyres privately con- 
cerning his doctrine, if he had done the very same some years 
before in the public assembly of the church? How could he 
fear that the objections of the Jerusalemites might deprive him 
of the results of his labour (yjrws «is xeviv, and so on), if they 
had long ago made terms with him and borne testimony to him, 
as in xv. 26, if he had himself heard his own principles respect- 
ing the admissibility of Gentile conversion and the impossibility 
of justification by Law, with the admission of freedom from the 
Law for the Gentiles, enunciated by the mouths of the leaders, 
a Peter and a James? Moreover, how could the circumcision of » 
the Gentile Christian, Titus, be required at Jerusalem? how 
could it cost Paul such a violent struggle to repel this demand, 
if for years past a formal resolution of the church had existed, 
sanctioned by apostolic authority, prohibiting such exactions ; 
and if, as according to the Acts we must suppose, this resolution 
tallied with the practice of the community at Jerusalem? How 
can Paul say (Gal. ii. 7) that James, Peter and John, were con- 
vinced, during his stay at Jerusalem on that occasion, that the 
mission to the Gentiles was entrusted to him, and that in conse- 
quence they united with him and Barnabas in reciprocal recog- 


Only a complete misapprehension of this context could betray Lange (Apost. Age, 
i, 99 f.) into the interpretation in Gal. ii. 1, that wdXiy referred to the adjunct 
perd BapvaBa, as if Paul on his first visit had travelled to Jerusalem with Barnabas ! 
The Epistle to the Galatians, moreover, had not yet mentioned Barnabas at all, and 
therefore could not have referred to him with wda)\uw. 
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nition, if they had long possessed this conviction, and years 
before had pronounced this acknowledgment in due form? As 
Paul represents the affair, an earlier settlement, such as is re- 
corded in Acts, cannot possibly have taken place. Finally, if 
the journey in the Epistle to the Galatians is transferred to a 
later period, because the impossibility of reconciling its account 
with that of our 15th chapter endangers the credibility of the 
Acts, it is very doubtful whether much can be gained by that. 
For what light does it cast on the historic art or faith of the 
author if he is completely silent upon such a supremely impor- 
tant transaction, and if of the whole journey during which it 
took place he can only report, xateAOov cis Karodpevav, avaBas 
Kal dorardpevos tiv exkAnolav KatéBn eis “Avridxevav (xvill. 22)? 
Is not such an omission of the most important thing just as bad 
as a false report; and does it not lead directly to a perfectly 
incorrect idea of the affair? If the understanding in the Epistle 
to the Galatians was later than that in Acts xv., the latter was 
altered by the former in several essential points; the qualified 
recognition of Gentile Christianity was changed to an unquali- 
fied one (ovdev tpocavéOevro); the demand of refraining from meat 
offered to idols, &c., was (as Wieseler also supposes, pp. 201 f.) 
repealed. But the reader of the Acts, on whom the prescriptions 
of the apostolic council are impressed, while their subsequent 
alteration is not mentioned, cannot but believe them to have 
preserved their validity. And, indeed, this is just what our 
book expressly assumes. How could James, xxi. 20 ff., appeal 
to the resolutions of the 15th chapter and assume their con- 
tinued maintenance by Paul, if he himself had in the interval 
repealed those resolutions by a new compact with Paul ? 

What, after the above disquisition, cannot any longer be sub- 
ject to doubt, viz. that the author of the Acts had nothing in 
view in his 15th chapter but the incidents recorded in Gal. ii., 
will be directly confirmed by the relative position of the two 
accounts. For, important as we shall find their variations in 
detail, they are, nevertheless, much too nearly related to be 
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referred to different events. In both cases a journey by Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem to confer with the Jerusalemites 
concerning the position of the Gentile Christians and their rela- 
tion to Judaism ; in both, a lengthy discussion, in which Peter 
and James (in the Epistle to the Galatians, John also) are espe- 
cially prominent; in both, a final understanding ; in both, the 
transaction related so that it is readily seen no earlier one can 
have taken place on the same subject between the same people; 
can it then still be doubted whether it is really one and the 
same event which is recorded in both; and can minor deviations, 
important as they may otherwise be, prove anything against this 
coincidence in the main ? 

It certainly follows from this, that the journey in the 11th 
chapter can never have taken place at all, so far at least as 
our observations are correct as to the object of the account in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. What is related of this journey is 
of such a nature that it could be told without historical founda- 
tion. The possibility that such an unhistorical statement should 
occur in the book can scarcely be disputed, after all that has 
been educed hitherto respecting its unhistorical character. Even 
the deviations from the authentic account of the Apostle him- 
self, which we found in ix. 19 ff, would suffice to prove this. 
That our author, moreover, had an interest in making Paul visit 
Jerusalem in the interval between his conversion and the so- 
called apostolic council, we shall show later on; the more offen- 
sive his many years’ absence from the centre of theocracy must 
have been to the Jewish Christians, the more natural was it for 
a writer anxious to justify him from the Jewish Christian stand- 
point to meet this stumbling-block with stories like the one 
before us. Finally, if we examine the details of the journey in 
question, it must strike us that they scarcely occur anywhere 
else in the historically accredited journeys of the Apostle. We 
know from the Epistle to the Galatians, and from ch. xv., of a 
journey made to Jerusalem by Barnabas and Paul; the object of 


1 As Baur also assumes, Paul, 114, Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1849, 479. 
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the journey, the conveyance of a contribution to the Jerusa- 
lemites, belongs to the Apostle’s last visit to Jerusalem, but 
is also very remarkably passed over in silence by our book. 
On the same occasion we make acquaintance, in xxi. 10, with the 
prophet Agabus, acting a similar part as in xi. 28; the further 
contents of our narrative are the two obvious features that the 
contribution for the Jerusalemites was in consequence of the 
noted famine under the Emperor Claudius, and that it proceeded 
from Antioch, the only community of Gentile Christians by 
which at that time Paul could have been sent. When a record 
is thus related to other accounts, it justifies the suspicion that it 
arose by doubling the same event; and if this same record, by its 
inconsistency with a better accredited one (that of the Epistle to 
the Galatians), bears the negative mark of inaccuracy on its 
front, the suspicion is raised by such coincidence to a high 
degree of probability. , 

Even Neander, in the last edition of his work (p. 188), after 
Bleek’s example,’ considers the silence of the Epistle to the 
Galatians concerning the journey of our 11th chapter (which in 
the third he had declared trivial) of such weight, that he admits 
that, holding to the words of Paul, we can only think that he 
was never in Jerusalem between the two journeys mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Galatians; and as it would be more permissible 
to suppose an oversight on the part of Luke than to do violence 
to the statement of Paul, we must assume that Barnabas alone, 
and not Paul, went to Jerusalem in the year 44. Only if it 
must once be acknowledged that Paul, notwithstanding the 
distinct statement of our author, was not at Jerusalem, who 
guarantees that Barnabas went there, and that the narrative in 
question has any historical foundation at all? and if, taking our 
record by itself, we do not think this hypothesis utterly in- 
credible, it nevertheless loses all probability if we take into con- 
sideration, on the one hand, the historical character of the Acts, 
on the other, the relation of our narrative to the other, of which 

1 Beitr. z. Evangelienkritik, p. 55. 
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it appears to be a copy. For the main point, the delineation of 
Paul, the result would have been the same whether Barnabas 
was at Jerusalem or not; and even in the former case we could 
deem the unhistorical statement respecting the journey of Paul 
as a mere traditional error. This, however, cannot be shown till 
later. 

Hereby a refutation is given to Schleiermacher’s! hypothesis, 
that the journey of the 11th chapter is identical with that of 
the 15th, and that it was only mentioned in anticipation of 
a future one, xi. 30; that the compiler of the Acts, however, 
in an incomprehensible manner, took it for a separate journey, 
and in xii. 25 represented it as such. For the credibility of 
our narrative and of our whole book, nothing would be gained 
by this assumption; but how hasty it is, is shown above all by 
the fact, that to assign the famine under Claudius (44 A.D.), 
known through Josephus (Ant. xx. 2, 6) as the cause of the 
journey, would not at all suit that of the 15th chapter; and 
that the journey, according to our book as well as the Epistle 
to the Galatians, had a very different object and character. 

After these preliminary investigations, we may apply our- 
selves to the import of the 15th chapter, in testing which we 
may now unreservedly make use of the Epistle to the Galatians 
as our safest mainstay. If we compare its representation with 
that of the Acts, such irreconcilable contradictions appear be- 
tween the two, that we cannot consider the latter to be histori- 
cally true in its essential features. 

Even the formal character of the transactions at Jerusalem 
are represented in the two accounts as unmistakably different. 
The Epistle to the Galatians makes it appear a private negocia- 
tion of Paul with the most esteemed of the primitive Apostles ; 
the Acts gives it an entirely official stamp. Similarly, the 
resolve to make the journey is of different origin; according to 
the Acts, it is undertaken by Paul, Barnabas and their com- 
panions, as a commission from the church at Antioch ; according 

1 Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 369 f. 
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to Gal. ii., by Paul who takes Barnabas and Titus with him, 
«ara. droxdAvyiv, hence spontaneously ; there Paul and his com- 
panions have to act in the name of the community which des- 
patched them; here he acts in his own name. “I went there,’ 
he says, “and communicated unto them the gospel that I had 
preached, lest haply I should have run in vain.” It is not the 
pacification of a dispute which had arisen in the community, but 
the establishment of personal relations between Paul and the 
Jerusalemites with respect to his apostolic ministry, which is 
the olyect ; it is not the commission of the community, but the 
spontaneous resolution of the Apostle, which is the cause of the 
journey. I should be reluctant either, with Schneckenburger,! to 
declare this difference “ utterly irrelevant,” as it is closely con- 
nectéd with the whole character of the respective accounts; or, 
with Neander (p. 205), to harmonize it by the hypothesis that, 
although Paul and Barnabas were sent by the community, Paul 
_ would even without this public embassy have made the journey 
in consequence of the droxéAvyis; for the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians does not say that he would have made it on that account, 
though he should have had none other cause for it, but quite 
simply that he did make it. It would be preferable to assume, with 
the same scholar, that the suggestion of the embassy proceeded 
from Paul himself, on the ground of the droxdAvyis. Even thus, 
however, the difference would remain that, according to his own 
account, Paul negociates only in his own name; according to 
that of the Acts, in the name of the community: that, according 
to the former, the resolution to make the journey was taken 
originally by him, and only subsequently assented to by the 
community; according to the latter, the same resolution was 
taken by the community and carried into execution by Paul 
and Barnabas at their desire: that in the Acts, the negociation 
principally concerns the community, and Paul only as a conse- 
quence ; in the Epistle to the Galatians, it chiefly concerns Paul, 


1 Zweck der Apg. p. 73. 
VOL. II. C 
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and only secondarily the community. Moreover, it would be 
striking, even on this assumption, that in the Epistle to the 
Galatians the Apostle makes mention neither of the Jewish 
Christians (who, according to Acts xv. 1, occasioned the appeal 
to Jerusalem) nor the commission of the community ; for both 
these circumstances were by no means unimportant in judging 
of the step he took, and put in a proper light could only serve 
as a confirmation of the account given in his first chapter, 
namely, the assertion that he had not originally received his 
gospel from the older Apostles, and that his few visits to 
them had not the object of seeking dogmatic instruction from 
them (Gal. i. 11, 16 f, 18 f.); whereas the very official character 
of his mission might, on the other hand, easily give rise to the 
misinterpretation that by undertaking it Paul had acknowledged 
a position of dependence on the Apostles of Palestine, and, if only 
as a precaution against such misapprehension, it ought not to 
have been passed over in silence. The same contrast appears 
even more unmistakably in the respective accounts of the trans- 
actions at Jerusalem. “According to the Acts, a formal public 
transaction took place, of such a kind that this deliberation and 
decision has been considered, since the earliest times, not un- 
justly as the first Christian council” (Baur, 115). According to 
verse 13, a formal assembly of the community is held, under the 
presidency of James, the head of the church; a regular debate is 
opened, a legal resolution is taken, and promulgated to the 
Gentiles by special delegates, in the name of the community, as 
the decision of the church and of the Holy Ghost. According 
to the account in the Epistle to the Galatians, on the contrary, 
Paul privately expounds his principles, first, only to the heads 
of the community at Jerusalem ; James, Peter and John come 
to an understanding with him; but of an assembly and a deci- 
sion of the whole community not a syllable is said. If the two 
records do not exactly contradict one another, they must treat 
of different occurrences; we must suppose, with Neander 
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(pp. 206 ff.) and others,’ that the general assembly was pre- 
ceded by conferences between Paul and the chiefs of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, and to these, as well as to what was decided 
therein, the Epistle to the Galatians refers. But even in this 
ease, how is it that Paul never alludes to the general assembly ?? 
How can he represent the whole affair as if it had been settled 
by the consent of the three chief Apostles, if, after all, the actual 
negociation and decision did not take place till later? Why does 
he not bestow a word on the synodical decision, in the promulga- 
tion of which, according to the Acts, he was nevertheless zealously 
busied? He dwells, Neander (p. 207, note) considers, on what 
was to him the chief point, the thing which, above all, he was 
obliged to insist upon in opposition to his adversaries, who wanted 
to make the authority of James and the Apostles of Palestine to 
be alone valid. Similarly Lechler; if the opponents appealed 
not to majorities, but to the importance of predominant indi- 
viduals, it would not have been at all appropriate if Paul had 
appealed against them to the great majority in favour of the 
decision at Jerusalem, or in any way to the public transaction ; 
he had much more hope of producing an effect if he had the 
Apostles themselves, and especially the most venerated Apostle, 
on his side, and was able to prove their acquiescence in his 
principles. But this very proof was given him more completely 
by the public negociation, than by a private conference of 
which no authentic record was to be had. For in the transac- 
tions of our 15th chapter, those very heads of the Jewish Chris- 


1 Lechler, the Apost. and Post-Apost. Age, 246 f. Hbrard, Crit. of Gospel History, 
2, A. 698 f. Baumgarten, ii. 165 f. Thiersch, The Church in the Apost. Age, 128. 


2 He says indeed, dveOéuny abroic rb ebayyéduoy... Kar’ idiay dé Toi¢ doKovar, 
but no one who does not read these words with the determination of finding them in 
accordance with the Acts will be able in the a’roic¢ to discover any trace of a transaction 
such as that described in our 15th chapter. Verbally, the words might mean either, 
**T set it forth to them (the Jerusalemites), but particularly to the most considerable, ” 
or, ‘‘I set it forth to them, but only to the most considerable in particular.” Even if 
we accept the former explanation, there still remains nothing in the vague statement 
of a conference with the Jerusalemites that could most remotely lead the reader to 
suppose that this conference took piace in a general assembly of the community, or 
that they occasioned a formal deliberation and decision respecting the disputed points. 
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tian party, a Peter and a James, come forward with detailed 
speeches. Why does not Paul point to these, their well-known 
public declarations ; why does he not hold up to his opponents 
the formal charter of freedom which the primitive community 
had set forth in favour of the Gentile Christians at the sugges- 
tion of the Apostles above named, instead of relying on verbal 
assurances, the authenticity of which might at any moment be 
disputed by the opposite party? Perchance because “he might 
assume those public transactions and their results as known” 
(Neander). As if this very circumstance would not have been 
a recommendation to the argument; for the more public was 
the recognition of his principles in Jerusalem, so much the 
more complete was the refutation of his adversaries. Or must 
we assume, with Schneckenburger (p. 73), that didactic con- 
siderations induced the Apostle to renounce the advantage 
offered him by the decree of Jerusalem, that he did not mention 
it, because he desired to appear before the Galatians, not with 
authority, but merely with the development of the truth? Paul 
does not in-reality by any means follow this point of view; he 
appeals to the recognition of the Soxotvres, even while disclaiming 
any faith in their authority, and he had every reason for so doing 
to his Galatian readers. How strange that he did not add to this 
recognition that of the primitive community; that, instead of 
their public and authentic statement, he encounters his oppo- 
nents only with private utterances of a far more equivocal 
character! If those authentic declarations were actually extant, 
it will be difficult to find a plausible reason for such a course. 
What the most recent apologists of the Acts have contributed to 
the explanation of the matter is far from sufficient. The two 
transactions, Thiersch maintains, are so different, that they could 
scarcely be more so; in the Acts, it is an affair singly and solely 
of the rights and duties of the Gentile Christians; in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, of the apostolic dignity of Paul; the obligations 
of the Gentile Christians are here no more discussed than is 
the question of the recognition of the Apostle there. To the 
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same view Baumgarten! appends the observation that Paul had 
every reason to appeal, not to the decisions of the community, 
but to his private conference with the Apostles, as those deci- 
sions do not contain nearly such an explicit recognition of his 
apostolic labours as the private declarations of the Apostles ; 
and, moreover, the prescriptions of the apostolic decree would 
have conduced more to disturb than to benefit the misguided 
Galatians. The whole of this version of the affair is incorrect. 
In the conferences reported in the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
chief subject debated is not the apostolic dignity of Paul, but. 
the eiayyéAvov ris dxpoBvorias, the fundamental principle of the 
Gentile mission, i.e. the same as in the general assembly of the 
community at Jerusalem. To submit his gospel to his brother 
Apostles, Paul goes to Jerusalem: on the uncircumcision of 
Titus, on the admissibilty of Gentile Christianity, the conflict 
arises ; their recognition is the fruit of the negociation; only a 
sequence of this result is the personal recognition of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles; only one of the causes which produce it, the 
recognition of his apostolic services. Besides, the whole discus- 
sion in the Epistle to the Galatians does not centre in the per- 
sonal question of the apostolic dignity of Paul, but in the impor- 
tant one of the Christian’s relation to the Law, as is clearly shown 
in the further exposition in ii. 10 ff. Therefore, why should Paul 
have passed over in complete silence the conclusive decisions 
of the primitive Church and of the Holy Ghost (Acts xv. 28) 
upon this subject, if these decisions really took place, as is stated 
in the Acts? Or were they, as Baumgarten mysteriously hints, 
too little decisive and too Judaistic for his purpose? Did he 
fear, as Ebrard ? insists, that the adoption of the apostolic letter 
might injure Ais apostolic authority? For this he had every 
reason, only we must not conclude thence that he diplomatically 


+ 165 f., 168. The scurrilities with which Ebrard (p. 699) raises himself above 
the scientific examination of this affair, as of so many others, would be too much 
honoured by the briefest quotation. 


2 Krit. d. ev. Gesch. 713. 
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left the apostolic decisions untouched, but that they did not 
take place as they appear in the Acts. 

If we look, moreover, how the relation between Paul and the 
original Apostles to each other and to the subject in dispute is 
represented in our book, here again its incompatibility with the 
authentic statements of Paul is not to be mistaken. According 
to the narrative of the Acts, Paul and Barnabas are despatched 
to Jerusalem to procure the decision of the community of that 
place and of the Twelve upon the disputed question which dis- 
turbed the community of Antioch. To secure such a supreme 
judicial decision, the community is assembled (xv. 6, cvvijyOnoav 
iSeiv wept tod Adyov rovrov); and, after having listened to the 
speakers for and against, it decides as the instrument of the Holy 
Ghost (cdoée 76 dyiv rvedpare Kat jyiv, v. 28), and this decision is 
transmitted for observance by Paul himself to the churches con- 
verted by him (xvi. 4, rapediSouv adrots puddocev ta Sdypara ro 
Kekpipeva ord TOV drorTéAwv Kal TOV pec BuTépwv Tov ev LepovtaAy). 
In a word, the community of Jerusalem, with the original 
Apostles, here appears as the chief ecclesiastical court, before 
whose judgment-seat important disputes are brought by the 
Gentile Christian communities, whose decisions are recognized 
even by Paul as universal ecclesiastical laws. This position, 
judging from the Epistle to the Galatians, Paul did not allow 
the primitive community and its chiefs; and according to his 
principles he could not possibly have allowed it. In his opinion, 
the right of the Gentiles to the Messianic salvation, the repeal 
of the Mosaic Law and circumcision, this fundamental axiom 
of his whole system, was much too firmly established to admit 
of his still treating it as a disputed point, and consenting 
to submit it to the decision of others. “If an angel from 
heaven,” he exclaims in Gal. i. 8, “ preach any other gospel than 
that which we have preached, let him be accursed.” How could 
he then admit even the possibility that any other preaching 
should be required of him? “If ye be circumcised,” he declares 
in Gal. -v. 2, “Christ profiteth you nothing ;” and we may believe 
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that he did not first arrive at this conviction fourteen or fifteen 
years after his conversion. How could he then accept the com- 
mission to inquire at Jerusalem whether circumcision was, or 
was not, necessary to salvation (Acts xv. 1)? In reality, his 
position in this affair, if we listen to himself, was quite a dif- 
ferent one. Not to procure a decision in Jerusalem did he go 
there, but to expound his principles to his colleagues ; and with 
regard to these principles, he is so far from depending on their 
verdict, that he distinctly declares érotot rote noav, oddév pot 
Svadépec; and the unqualified acknowledgment of his procedure, 
not the supreme decision on their side, is all that he has to report 
as the result of his negociation with them. Andas to the pre- 
sumption of reverencing the decisions of the Jerusalemites as the 
decrees of the Holy Ghost, Paul, if it had encountered him, 
would probably have rejected it even more vehemently than he 
does similar claims, 2 Cor. x. 7, xi. 5, &c. In the account of the 
Acts, Paul indeed appears, respecting his whole view of Chris- 
tianity, so subordinate to a Peter and a James, that he has 
almost changed sides with them. If the speeches of our 15th 
chapter were authentic, a Peter and even a James would on this 
occasion have enunciated the principles of Pauline universalism 
_with more distinctness than. the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Here it is Peter who declares the Mosaic Law, a yoke which 
neither they who were present, nor yet their fathers, were able 
to bear; Peter who pronounces that Jews and Gentiles may 
equally be saved by the grace of Christ; Peter who is able in 
his own person to adduce the first example of a Gentile conver- 
sion. Less decidedly, but still in the same direction, does James 
express himself. By him also the principle of Gentile con- 
version is acknowledged and confirmed by passages from the 
prophets ; he too is willing that the Law, although not repealed, 
should be limited to the Jews;! and if Peter has opened the door 


1 This is implied in the words, v. 21, Mwiioijc yap ix yevediy dpyaiwy cara woe 
Tove Knpvocovrac abroy tye, ty Taig ovvaywyaic Kara Tay caBBaroy avaywwo- 
kopevoc. Some commentators, such as Meyer and De Wette, interpret these words 
as accounting for the restrictions imposed on the Gentile Christians: “‘ We must 
require so much from them, as the Law is too well known, in consequence of the sab- 
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to Gentile conversion by his example, it is he who proposes the 
expedient, the acceptance of which renders it possible to receive 
Gentiles with Jews into one Messianic church. Of Paul and 
Barnabas, on the contrary, it is merely recorded that they related 
doa éroinoev 6 Oeds onpeta Kal répara év Tots €Oveot Se aitav. That 
these stories of miracles should have constituted the sole or 
even the chief import of the Pauline addresses is not likely ; 
even if Paul were convinced of having performed miracles, and 
if, in 2 Cor. xii. 12, he also appeals to his miracles, he does this 
only by the way, as if compelled to it; otherwise he wishes to 
distinguish himself from the Jews by this very thing, that he 
produces faith, not by miracles, but by his doctrine.’ At the 
conference at Jerusalem also, it was, according to Gal. ii. 2, 7 ff, 
the exposition of his doctrine and the result gained by it in the 
heathen world by which he won over the older Apostles; of 
miracles he says not a word. But if it is unlikely that Paul 
should have spoken as is reported in our record, it is much more 
unlikely with respect to Peter and James. Ifa James really 
entertained the principles which he here enunciates ; if he was 


batical readings, to release them completely from it without scandal.” But (comp. 
Neander, p. 217) on these grounds the observation of the whole law, and especially of 
circumcision, ought to have been required of the Gentile Christians ; our account, 
however, according to verse 28, regards the demands of verse 20 as so. indispensable 
that they require no special grounds, and the limitation to these demands appears 
simply as a: 1) mrapevoxeiv, verse 19. Neander himself paraphrases, ‘‘ As to the 
Jews, we need say nothing new to them, for they may hear every sabbath-day in the 
synagogue what Moses requires of them.” But of the Jews there was nothing pre- 
viously said to which the ydp could be referred. Géeseler, whom Baur (p. 119) also 
supports, sees in our speech the expression of the idea, ‘‘the Mosaic Law has been 
preached so long, and yet there are few who adapt themselves to its reception.” Now 
that the service of the true God is preached without the shackles of the Law, so many © 
turn to Him, and it is undeniable that the ceremonial Law is the only impediment to 
the general spread of true religion. Thus the leading idea, that the Law stands in the 
way of the spread of monotheism, would nevertheless remain unexpressed. It there- 
fore seems to me the simplest, with Schneckenburger (p. 23) and Bawmgarten 
(p. 150), to take the words in question thus: “ We will not trouble the Gentile 
Christians with the requirements of the Law; the claims which Moses or the Mosaic 
Law may make will be satisfied by their recognition on the part of the Jews. 
Schneckenburger refers justly for this to xxi. 24 f. 


‘1 Cor. i, 22: “Lovdaioe onpeia airovor... music 6& Knobooopev Xprordy 
toraupwpévor. 
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not merely yielding to the force of an accomplished fact (idévres 
bre meriotevpar td ebayyéAvov rhs dkpoBvorias, Gal. ii. 7), when 
granting Paul the peaceful possession of his field of labour, but 
was also himself convinced that the Mosaic Law was not bind- 
ing on the Gentiles, and openly and decidedly acted on this con- 
viction ; if, as Neander believes (p. 211), he even acquiesced in 
the principle of justification by faith alone,\—it is quite incon- 
ceivable how this particular man, so accordant with Paul, so 
tolerant respecting the freedom of the Gentile Christians, could 
have been the highest authority of a party which everywhere 
most zealously opposed this freedom, and assailed the Apostle of 
the Gentiles more malignantly and vehemently, for no other 
reason than because he had admitted the uncircumcised into the 
Messianic kingdom,—inconceivable how even a Peter, who must 
after all have known the real state of the case, should have 
allowed himself to be so terrified by the disciples of James 
(Gal. ii. 12) that he became faithless to the principles which 
he had already acknowledged by his actions. These party-men 
might indeed have exaggerated the tendency of a James; but 
that, on the very point on which the whole party-struggle of that 
period hinged, they should have been in direct opposition to 
their highly revered chief, that they could make the circum- 
cision of the Gentiles their watchword, while James from per- 
sonal conviction pronounces the word of their freedom, and the 
whole community of Jerusalem acquiesces in this principle,— 
that even Peter, even Barnabas, to whom next to Paul the deci- 
sions of the apostolic council were most beneficial, instead of 
referring them to the authority of their own James, and the 
solemn declarations of the primitive community, yield to their 
demands without resistance,—this is utterly incredible. If James 
really entertained and asserted the opinion ascribed to him 
in our book, for that very reason he must likewise have been 
spurned, rejected, or at least set aside, by those Judaistic zealots; 


LEE tpywy ducavoita dvPpwxo¢g Kai ovK tx miorewe pdvoy, Jas. iii, 24. 
Neander, it is known, considers the Epistle of James to be genuine. ‘ 
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for what else could have induced them to acknowledge him as 
their chief but the essential similarity of his principles with 
theirs? And if these people were really as much feared as, 
according to Gal. ii, 12, they must have been, they cannot have 
been merely individual fanatics who had against them, besides 
the mass of Pauline Christians, the whole primitive community, 
with its chief (Acts xv. 22); but they must have had extensive 
support among this community, and could not have appealed 
entirely without reason toa James. But Peter too cannot have 
stood so far from them as is generally supposed. He may have 
opposed the freedom of the Gentile Christians with less harsh- 
ness than James; but that he declared himself so decidedly in 
its favour as he does here is incredible, even on account of the 
incident at Antioch.? Here all the observations? occasioned by 


1 Comp. on this, the appropriate remarks of Schwegler, Nachap. Zeitalter, 118 f. 
9g 


2 For that we must not, with Schneckenburger (Object of the Acts, 108 ff.), place 
this occurrence prior to the apostolic council is obvious. How can it be supposed 
that Paul, after recounting his meetings with the original Apostles, beginning at 
i. 15, in chronological order, should now suddenly spring aside from the order of time 
in a manner which his readers could possibly perceive ; and how could he speak of 
the transaction at Jerusalem as he speaks of it in ii. 1, if it had been preceded by 
such a sharp dispute with Peter? His whole account obviously assumes that the ques- 
tion concerning the Gentile mission was discussed between him and the party of Pales- 
tine at Jerusalem. Compare especially verses 2, 7. 


3 Wieseler, p. 197, maintains that a contradiction between the behaviour of Peter 
and the decisions of the apostolic council could not exist, because these decisions do 
not refer to the position of the Jewish Christians with regard to the Law, but only to 
that of the Gentile Christians. Peter’s first freedom of intercourse with the Gentiles 
at Antioch was in excess of the decisions of Jerusalem; and if Paul afterwards re- 
proaches him with wc ra é3vn dvayKaZac iovdaiZey, this only means that Peter, 
although perceiving their merely provisional purport, had attempted to reinforce them. 
But the account in the Epistle to the Galatians makes any evasion of this kind im- 
possible. If, according to this, the Gentile Christians were received by the Jerusalem- 
ites without further conditions as fellow-Christians (verses 6, 9), the limits between 
the two divisions were herewith removed, the Gentile Christians were declared re- 
cipients of the Messianic kingdom as well as the Jewish Christians, and the latter 
could no longer scruple to eat with them. In no other way does the Acts regard this 
relation; see xi. 3 and our previous remarks on this passage. Therefore, if Peter at 
Antioch withdrew from fellowship at table with the baptized Gentiles from fear of 
the Jewish Christians, this implies that he refused to acknowledge them as fellow- 
religionists ; but he would scarcely have done this if his personal convictions and the 
apostolic decisions had been what they must be believed to be from our book. 
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the story of the conversion of Cornelius are again applicable. 
Not to mention that the appeal to this particular fact, xv. 7 f., is 
of course as doubtful as the fact itself. Nay, even in Paul it is 
striking that he does not say a word to remind either Peter or 
the disciples of James of the solemn compact at Jerusalem, the 
fundamental ecclesiastical law there established, the “ Bill of 
Rights” of the Gentile Christians. “If the ries dd ‘laxoéBov 
were despotic zealots,’ Schwegler justly remarks (the work 
already quoted), “why does not Peter emphatically refute them 
by appealing to all that had previously taken place? Why does 
he not make use of his apostolic authority, the decisions of the 
apostolic college and the primitive church, the acquiescence of 
James, that series of acknowledged facts? And Paul himself— 
in the reprimand which he gives to his brother Apostle in con- 
sequence of that occurrence—has he no word with which to 
remind him of the transactions of the apostolic council, the 
decisions then so unanimously, so peaceably taken, the speech 
made by Peter on that occasion? No. Peter has forgotten that 
council, the emissaries of James have forgotten it, Paul has for- 
gotten it. This is hard to believe. If others were not forth- 
coming, the contradictions quoted would alone suffice to make 
us look upon the apostolic council of the Acts as a fiction trace- 
able to the pragmatism of the work, a fiction which indeed har- 
monized with the pacific objects of our author, but which can 
have no place in history.”? | 

Further reasons are found in sufficient number in the con- 
tents of the decrees at Jerusalem, as Baur and Schwegler have 
demonstrated. These decrees are intended to establish the con- 
ditions to which the admission of the Gentiles into the Messianic 
salvation, and the fellowship of the Jewish and Gentile Chris- 


1 A characteristic proof of the decisions of the apostolic council is to be found in 
Wieseler, p. 190. The authenticity of the apostolic decree is guaranteed, according 
to him, by xxi, 25, as this passage belongs to a paragraph written by an eye-witness 
and companion of Paul, xx. 5—xxviii. 31. It is obvious that he who disputes the 
authenticity of the Acts on other grounds does not admit the absolute authenticity of 
xx. ff. More details on this later. 
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tians in the Messianic kingdom, are attached. These conditions - 
are three; the continued validity of circumcision and of the Law 
as respects the Jewish Christians and their successors is ad- 
mitted; the Gentile Christians, on the contrary, are released 
from it, yet they too must submit to the restrictions named in 
verses 20 and 29. In a word, the compact between the conflict- 
ing parties consists in this—that each with its own claims is 
limited to itself, and an observance of the Jewish custom is 
imposed upon the Gentile Christians only in some subordinate 
points. Such a compact, even disregarding its official form, 
cannot then have been made. In Gal. i. 6 ff. Paul explicitly 
declares: éuot yap ot Soxodvres ovdev tpocaveDevto, GAAG TovvavTiov 
... de€uas eSwxav euol kat BapvéBa Kowwvias, iva pets pev eis Ta, 
€Oyn, adrot Se cis tH wepitopjv’ povov TOV TTwXOv iva pvynpovedwper. 
From this explanation three things follow. In the first place, 
no demands were made upon Paul at Jerusalem which conflicted 
with the principles which he there laid down.! Secondly, the 
agreement between Paul and the leaders at Jerusalem is confined 
to their reciprocal toleration of each other in their own spheres 
of labour. Paul was not to interfere with them in their treat- 
ment of the common cause within the sphere of Jewish Chris- 
tianity ; and as little were they to meddle with his ministry to 
the Gentiles ; no union in principle took place between the two 
parties. Thirdly, no further conditions were attached to that 
compact except that Paul should remember the poor of Jeru- 
salem. On all these points the Pauline account is not to be 
reconciled with that of the Acts. Or with respect to the first, 
would it have been no unbearable addition to his doctrine, no 


1 The disputed zpocavéOevro means either, they imposed nothing further upon 
me, or they proposed nothing further to me. The latter interpretation, sanctioned 
by Wieseler (Chronol. of Apost. Age, p. 195), De Wette and Hilgenfeld on the pas- 
sage, also by Bawr (Tubingen Journal, 1849, 463), is scarcely established by the 
avebiuny, verse 2, and the zpocaveBéuny, i. 16, for it is by no means rare with 
Paul that in the same context the meaning of an expression alters. With reference to 
the fact, it is not very important which way we translate ; for even in Wieseler’s inter- 
pretation the meaning can only be that no further demand was made on Paul by the 
party of Palestine. 
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rpocavatiOerOa, if he were required to acknowledge the lasting 
obligation on Jewish Christians of law and circumcision, the 
unqualified abolition of which he enforced in every part of his 
Epistles, and if he were even obliged to allow restrictions to be 
imposed on the Gentiles from which he had pronounced them 
free? For that both were the case, according to our account, will 
forthwith be shown in greater detail. Further, as concerns the 
third of the decisions quoted, how could Paul declare the small 
subsidies to be the sole condition laid upon him, if, in addition 
to this,—which is, strange to say, not mentioned in the Acts,— 
all the conditions enumerated in the apostolic decree were like- 
wise established? Perchance because nothing else, save some 
attention to the poor, was imposed on himself as a duty, because 
the statutes quoted in the Acts did not concern the Apostle 
himself, but only the Gentile Christian communities (Lechler, 
p. 258). The duty of upholding these statutes in his missionary 
work was, however, imposed upon the Apostle; and, according to 
xvi. 4, he fulfilled this duty; but that he could pass them by 
unnoticed in the passage in the Epistle to the.Galatians is incom- 
prehensible ; and Lechler’s assertion that “Paul is here proving 
that it was just the older Apostles who recognized his apostolic 
ministry, exactly as it was, and that with this object he mentions 
only what concerns his personal rights and duties,” this assertion, 
applied as it is here, is entirely beyond the mark. Precisely if 
the acknowledgment of Paul’s apostolic ministry was in question, 
was it least of all possible to omit the guiding principles of this 
ministry which had been preconcerted with the party at Jerusalem, 
Le. the decisions of the apostolic decrees.! Finally, if we examine 


1 For similar reasons, Lange’s expedient (Apost. Age, i. 104) is also untenable : 
the decisions of the apostolic council are not intended to establish any conditions of 
salvation ; in Galatia, on the contrary, it was exactly these which were in question ; 
Paul was hence unable to quote the apostolic decisions without rousing the misconcep- 
tion that salvation was connected with their observance. Granting that this was the 
real position of the apostolic decisions, he must all the more have explained them in 
order to prevent their misinterpretation ; in no case could he positively pronounce his 
obdéy moocavidevro ; but how little the apostolic decree is unmeaning in a dogmatic 
point of view has already been demonstrated. 
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the principles involved in the negociations between Paul and 
the original Apostles—the second of the points which we have 
noticed—we can only agree with the remark of Baur (pp. 125 ff) 
and Schwegler (pp. 120 f.), that, according to the representation 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, a merely external concordat was 
effected between Paul and the original Apostles; that they, in- 
deed, consented not to disturb him in his work, in fact to ignore 
it; but that an avowal of Pauline principles, such as the Acts 
puts in the mouth of Peter and even of James, could not have 
taken place. As Paul in the passage employs himself in ex- 
plaining the concessions made to him by the party at Jerusalem, 
he could not tacitly omit the most important of them, the ap- 
propriation of his whole principle, if anything of the kind had 
really been enunciated by that party. If he is silent as to this, 
and in its place mentions only the mutual promise of leaving 
each other in peace, he cannot have gained any more important 
concession. These obvious conclusions can scarcely be evaded 
by the hypothesis that the private conference spoken of in the 
Epistle to the Galatians produced the results stated in that 
writing, but that this could not be used as an argument with 
regard to the public transaction; for such a difference between 
that which the chief Apostles conceded in private and that which 
they conceded in presence of the church would be in every 
way incredible, even if the whole distinction between a public 
and a private negociation had not already proved to be untenable. 

Quite as distinctly as the narrative in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, all other historical traces testify against the statements of 
the Acts respecting the decisions which were supposed to have 
been made at the so-called apostolic council. 

The chief question in dispute regarding law and circumcision 
is here solved by emancipating the Gentiles from both, while 
the Jewish Christians remain lastingly bound to them. The 
latter point is, indeed, not explicitly mentioned in the document 
of the Jerusalemite community, verses 23 ff, just because this 
document is addressed to the Gentile Christians only. Although 
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this last circumstance proves that the emancipation from the 
Law applied to them alone, it is still more apparent from the 
speech of James; and, finally, a perfectly authentic testimony is 
given in xxi. 20 ff, if Paul is here advised by the Jerusalemites 
to take part in the performance of a vow in order to show by 
this act that he too adheres to the Law, and to refute the accu- 
sation that he drocraciav SiddoKxe. drs Movoéws robs kata Ta €Ovy 
mdvras ‘lovdaious, Aéywv, pa) TwepiTépvery adrods TA Téxva, pyde Tols 
€0eou repurareiv ; and to leave no doubt that this speech refers to 
our account, it continues, wept S¢ tdv mremrtevKdtwv eOvav apes 
ereotetAapev, Kpivavres pydev ToLodrov typetv advrovs, &c. After an 
explanation so definite, it is beyond question that our book does 
not wish it to be supposed that the decisions of its 15th chapter 
were made in any other sense. But could Paul have acquiesced 
in decisions which had this meaning,—could he have acknow- 
ledged them as a rule for his apostolic work, and have delivered 
them to be observed by. the communities which he had founded, 
—he who is never weary of urging the absolute discord between 
Judaism and Christianity, between the Law and the Gospel, 
between circumcision and faith in Christ ?4 This is utterly im- 
possible : a compact such as the Acts describes can never have 
been concluded between Paul and Jewish Christendom. 
According to our account, Paul did not even rest here. When, 
in his second missionary journey, he took Timothy to Lystra, 
according to xvi. 1 ff, he caused him to be circumcised pre- 
viously, because he was known to the Jews in his home as the 
son of a Gentile. Even from the standpoint of the decisions of 
the council of Jerusalem, this step is extremely remarkable ; 
for as only the mother of Timothy was a Jewess, while his father 
was a Gentile, he belonged of right,” if the extreme claims re- 


1 On this, compare what is said below respecting xxi. 14 ff. 


* As Thiersch, 137, who, with Lange’s assent (Apost. Age, i. 102), appeals to this, 
that according to Talmudical principles the son of a Jewess was to be circumcised, 
according to Catholic claims the son of a Catholic woman is to be educated a Catholic, — 
which, however, he ought not to call the “claim of Mosaic Law.” 
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specting mixed marriages are not applied to him, to the Gentile 
Christians whom these decisions emancipated from circumcision. 
That Paul circumcised him, nevertheless, is attributable to the 
maternal parentage of Timothy and consideration for the Jews. 
Timothy, observes Meyer on this passage, was by maternal 
descent and education a Jewish Christian ; he was to be one in 
ritual also, in order to win over Jews by his means, and to 
obviate the scandal that might be caused them by an uncircum- 
cised preacher of the Messiah. Similarly Neander (p. 290): By 
the circumcision of Timothy, Paul resigned none of the privi- 
leges of the Gentile Christians, for the Jews had good right to 
appropriate him as the son of a Jewess educated in Judaism. 
But Schneckenburger justly rejoins (pp. 69 f.) that, according to 
the account in the Acts, Timothy is not circumcised for the sake 
of those among whom he was to labour as a preacher of the 
gospel, but, when already destined as a fellow-traveller, out of 
consideration for the Jews remaining behind; and not because 
his mother was known as a Jewess, but because his father was 
a Greek ; consequently it was only to avoid giving offence to the 
Jews that Paul took a circumcised person for a fellow-traveller. 
In reality he must have been already circumcised, that he might 
pass as a Jew or Jewish Christian; that he was not so, was the 
best proof of his Gentile descent and education. But how can it 
be supposed that Paul should here have quite needlessly disowned 
the principles he had just defended so vigorously in the dispute 
about Titus; how could this have been supposed even if Timothy 
could really have been considered a Jewish Christian, which, how- 
ever, he was not? “ Behold,’ says Paul, in Gal. v. 2, “I say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing. 
I testify again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are fallen 
from grace ;” and this very Paul is supposed to have induced 
Timothy to take upon himself the whole yoke of the Law by 
circumcision, and to have lost his participation of Christ and 
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his grace. In a case like this, in which the entire principle of 
the Apostle, the complete salvation of his disciple, was at stake, 
is it possible to satisfy oneself with the hypothesis of a “ con- 
descension ” which may have been recommended to Paul by his 
experience with Titus?! Paul was not such a reed at other 
times, and certainly not’ one shaken by such a slight puff of 
wind. 1 Cor. ix. 20, to which Neander appeals, obviously refers 
only to an accommodation which does not involve the denial of 
essential principles. Or if we say, with Neander,? “that as in 
the.case of Timothy the motive of his circumcision was his 
parentage, so this accommodation can be no foundation for 
dogmatical deductions as to the circumcision of a Gentile ;” 
that the as is incorrect has been shown already ; how it fares 
with the so will appear from the passage of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which makes no distinction between Jewish and 
Gentile birth, but pronounces judgment on zavti avOpérw repi- 
tenvopévo. But to attempt to elude this judgment by the eva- 
sion * “that the Apostle does not here speak of outward circum- 
cision in and by itself, but of it it connection with the religious 
conviction of which it was the expression,” of a conviction to 
attain to justification by circumcision and the fulfilment of 
the Law. What other significance had circumcision in general 


1 Schneckenburger. Also Neander, p. 291. 
2 P. 290; against Baur, p. 129. 


3 Neander, p. 372. In the 4th edition, indeed, the circumcision of Timothy is no 
more mentioned ; but that Neander’s observation refers to this very thing is shown by 
its express quotation, 3rd edition, p. 308. Lechler (p. 263) likewise helps himself by 
saying that the circumcision of Timothy was not a question of its necessity for salva- 
tion, but of convenience and human considerations. As if for human considerations 
Paul could have deemed useful the very thing which he pronounces a positive hindrance 
to salvation! Wiéieseler (p. 194) also endeavours to prove from Gal. ii. 3 ff. that Paul, 
without injury to his principles, might have consented not only to the circumcision of 
Timothy, but of Titus also. With others, he supplements the words, dua dé rove 
mapecaxroue Wevdadédgove, with, ‘* but because of the Wevd. I would not yield ;” 
and then argues, ‘‘ If Paul did not allow the circumcision on account of the Wevd., he 
would have done it otherwise.” But the natural completion of the fragmentary 
sentence is much rather, ‘‘ he was not compelled, but on account of the Wevd. it came 
to a dispute.” Only thus arises a suitable contrast with the otc sjvaycaoSn. For 
the rest, compare against Wieseler, Baur, Tubingen Journal, 1849, 465 ff. 
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except this, that it was a pledge of obedience to the Mosaic 
Law ?! and how was it possible to give this pledge if salvation 
was not expected by obedience to the Law? or at least how was 
it possible, without committing an act of the most culpable 
hypocrisy ? Sooner than credit the Apostle with enticing his 
disciples to the commission of this act, we must credit our book 
with having misinformed us in this as in so many other cases. 
Among the restrictions imposed on the Gentile Christians by 
the apostolic decree, there is one which is likewise alluded to 
in the Pauline Epistles, i.e. abstinence from meat offered to 
idols, which is copiously discussed in 1 Cor. viii—x. But how 
different here is the Apostle’s declaration from that of the 
assembly at Jerusalem, according to our book! In the latter, 
this abstinence is unconditionally required of the Gentiles; Paul 
indeed requires it also if the individual is either not convinced 
in his own mind of the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols, 
or if he might thereby offend the weaker brethren; but otherwise 
he pronounces it permissible, and the contrary view a prejudice, 
above which the Christian ought to be raised by the yvdous or 
true perception of the essence of Christianity. This is obviously 
quite a different standpoint from that announced in the decision 
at Jerusalem; and the Apostle’s concession to the weaker in 
faith cannot be employed as a vindication of his assent to 
those decisions, for this concession says merely that the Chris- 
tian is to refrain from the questionable food for the sake of others; 
whereas he explicitly rejects the demand to proclaim it unlawful 


1 As Paul says, in Gal. v. 2 f., as distinctly as possible. That the same Paul says 
again, in 1 Cor. x. 23, wavra é&eorw, and 1 Cor. ix. 20, éyevdpny roig "Iovdaiowe we 
"Iovdaiog, is true; but if these sayings cannot by any means be construed to signify 
that everything was permitted Christians—idolatry, fornification, for instance—or that 
Paul had become a Jew in all respects—in justification by works, for example—it can 
only be deduced from the other sayings of the Apostle what he considered admissible 
or inadmissible from the Christian standpoint. Among the latter, judging by his un- 
equivocal declaration, must be reckoned circumcision, and, with Bawmgarten (ii. a, 
187 f.), to encounter these, his plain words, with a home-made theory of Christian 
freedom, would be an unpermissible perversity, even if the theory were not so con- 
fused as it is in the present case. It is not here a question of how we should regard 
the claims of circumcision, but of how Paw! did regard them. 
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in and by itself, thereby to burden his own conscience ; and he 
requires his readers, wherever consideration for others did not 
press itself upon them, to act according to their more unprejudiced 
view.! Here, on the contrary, abstinence from cidwAdOura is 
absolutely commanded (comp. also xxi. 25); it is designated as 
an érdvayxes, one of the indispensable ordinances, on the observ- 
ance of which depended the salvation of the Gentile Christians, 
their <b zpdrrev.2 It is but an empty evasion to pretend this 
obligation to be only qualified,—qualified, namely, by the condi- 
tions of the period, with the cessation of which its validity 
would naturally expire (Meyer, on verse 20). Of such a quali- 
fication there is not a word in the text of the Acts; the re- 
strictions in question are designated positively as ra érdvayxes, 
which thus, without further comment, can but mean uncondi- 
tionally necessary. And what change of circumstances had 
taken place in the later years of the apostolic age to make the 
ordinance respecting meat offered to idols appear superfluous 
at the time of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, if it was 
needful at the time of the apostolic council? Was Judaism, 
perchance, so far supplanted in the Church during those seven 
or eight years that the Jewish Christians were only a sect 
over against the Catholic Church of the Gentile Christians 2? 
Every line of primitive Christian history testifies to the con- 


1 1 Cor. x. 25 ff.: Way rd év party rorodtpevor tobiere pndéy avaxpivoytec Oud 
thy ovveidnow... . Ei 58 rec bpdc Kade réy ariorwy’ Kai Oédere TopebecMal, TaY 7d 
mapariipevoy vpiv éoPiere pndiy avaxpivoyrec dua tiv ovyeidnow. Edy 6é TiC 
ipiy siry’ rovro sidwr<dOurdy éort, pu) eoOiere Si exeivoy roy pnvicayra Kai riy 
ovvetOnow. Xvvetdnow dé Aéyw odyi riy éavTod AAA Ty Tov Erépov" wari yap h 
eur) EhevOepia Kpiverar bd GdAne ovvedjoewe. Just the chief point in this Pauline 
discussion, its notice of principles, is disregarded by Ritschl, when he asserts (Rise of 
the Old Catholic Church, 114 ff.) that Paul agreed in effect with the apostolic 
decree ; for this requires abstinence from meat offered to idols unconditionally, Paul 
only in case it offended others; in other circumstances, he expressly pronounced it 
permissible. 

* De Wette, Meyer and many others, explain the e mpda%ere contrary to the 
language, “you will do well, viz., for the preservation of unity and peace in the Chris- 
tian Church.” In that case there must necessarily have been ed zouciy, as the very 
passages to which De Wette appeals show, Acts x. 33 ; 3 John vi. 

% Baumgarten, 153. 
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trary. Or had the Jewish Christians meanwhile become accus- 
tomed to the consumption of the sacrificial flesh? Do we not 
learn from Paul himself how offensive to them was the liberty 
which in this respect followed from the Pauline principles ? 
Does not the Apocalypse, ii. 3, regard the gayety cidwrASOura as 
one of the characteristic tokens of the most abominable heresy ? 
Was not, far into the second, nay, even to the third century, the 
prevailing opinion of the Church, or at least of a very large 
party, so decidedly against that freedom, that Justin, for example, 
to name one among many, plainly calls the Pauline doctrine, 
though without naming the Apostle, a doctrine of devils. Does 
not our book itself, a still longer time after the composition 
of the Epistles to the Corinthians, expressly declare by the 
mouth of James, xxi. 25,-the enduring validity of the apostolic 
arrangements ? But if this is the meaning of our ordinance re- 
specting the ciSwAdOura, Paul could not possibly accede to it 
without denying his most positive principles. He could neither 
tolerate nor promulgate a decree which prohibited exactly what 
he permitted; he could do this the less, as, according to what 
has been already said, it was not by any means a merely sub- 
ordinate concession which was concerned, but what was at that 
time an important question of principle; for though the con- 
sumption of sacrificial flesh was considered by Paul a matter of 
indifference, and compliant as he shows himself for this reason 
when it is merely an affair of refraining from this meat in an 
individual case, he was unable to allow this point to serve as 
an opportunity for rejecting the principle of Christian liberty 
which he had enunciated, and an abstinence which he had 


1 Tr. 25: Kai 6 Totowy. Kai pijy woddovde rev roy "Inoody AeyovTwy dporoyety 
kai Aeyopévwy Xproriavey mwuvOavopa toOiew ra cidwrSOvTa Kai pydéy ék robrov 
BrarreoOa réyery. (Exactly what Paul says, 1 Cor. x.) Kay amexowapny’ rai 
ée Tov TowvToue elvat dvdpac, dporoyotyrag éavrode sivat Xproriavode Kai Toy 
oravowlévra ‘Inoovy dporoyciy Kai Kbovoy Kai Xovordy Kai pr) Ta éxeivov OWaypara 
OWaoxovrac, AAG Ta awd THY Tie mrAdyne Trevparwy, &. That Justin has the 
Gnostics in particular in his eye makes no difference in the question before us, as the 
principles here disputed do not differ from those of Paul in the point under dis- 
cussion. 
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required out of consideration for others, to be unconditionally 
and absolutely prescribed. Had he once allowed it, it must be 
supposed that he would not then have acted in opposition to the 
solemn compact concluded at Jerusalem, and have even led his 
Corinthians to disobey the same decisions which but few years 
previously he had promulgated for observance among the com- 
munities of Syria, Cilicia and Lycaonia. Neander endeavours to 
justify his conduct by the observation that, “as these decisions 
rested on mutual concession, if the Jewish Christians did not 
fulfil the conditions and refused to acknowledge the uncircum- 
cised as their brethren, the obligation on the part of the Gentile 
Christians would lapse also” (p. 423). But who were they who 
did not fulfil the compact? The Apostles with whom Paul had 
concluded it? Neander not only secures himself against this on 
every side, but he also admits, on account of xxi. 25, that respect 
for the apostolic decree was always maintained by the Apostles in 
Palestine. In that case, however, Paul was not justified in annul- 
ling the compact one-sidedly ; and if we nevertheless see him be- 
having in a manner antagonistic to this assumed compact, we 
can only conclude, not that he broke it, but that he never made it. 

If in the ordinance of the apostolic council respecting eating 
the sacrificial flesh, its incompatibility with the conduct ap- 
proved by Paul was suspicious, so is there apparently too great 
harmony with regard to another of the apostolic edicts; absti- 
nence from zopveia is so completely a matter of course for all 
Christians, that it is surprising to see it imposed on the Gentile 
Christians in an edict which does not otherwise refer to general 
moral duties, but to external demeanour and customs indifferent 
in themselves. For the explanation of this phenomenon, Nean- 
der’s observation (p. 219) can scarcely suffice, that impurity 
was here prohibited only on account of the close connection with 
idolatry in which it was wont to be placed by the Old Testa- 
ment. To this Baur justly objects, p. 141, that if impurity in 
general was considered to be disallowed, much more would this 
be understood of impurity combined with idolatry, and a special 
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prohibition on this subject was not at all requisite. In our passage, 
mopveta 18 evidently considered, not as a general moral transgres- 
sion, but as a disregard of positive divine injunctions involved 
in the complete renunciation of Judaism, as an abandonment of 
that observance of the Law which it seemed might at least be 
required from the Gentile Christians; in this sense it is put on 
the same level with eating sacrificial meat, blood, and things 
strangled. Now if the Jerusalemites were of opinion that im- 
purity was as much a natural consequence of the Gentile Chris- 
tian freedom from the Law as the unscrupulous use of sacrificial 
meat, they would have done flagrant injustice to the standpoint 
of the opposite party, and it would have been the duty of Paul 
to enlighten them on the subject, and to prevent the acceptance 
of a definition resting on an assumption so insulting to his view 
of Christianity. But this hypothesis is all the more improbable, 
as the Apocalypse likewise puts zopvedew in the closest. combina- 
tion with the dayeciv <i8wAdOura with reference to the Nicolaitanes, 
who in all probability were Pauline Christians! The fact that 
in these two books, partly the accusation, partly the suspicion of 
mopveta, is expressed against the more liberal Gentile Christians, 
seems to prove that there was something in the mode of life of 
the latter which to the opposite party appeared like sopveéa. 
This can scarcely have consisted in actual licentious impurity ; 
for, in the first place, one can hardly believe that the Gentile 
Christians as a whole would have become so utterly untrue to 
the claims of Christianity ; and also this juxtaposition of ropveta 
with the eating of sacrificial meat seems to indicate that it re- 
ferred to some deviation from Jewish custom of that time, no 
doubt equally inoffensive to morality ; whether it may be looked 
for; as by Schwegler,? in deuterogamy, or more likely, by Baur 
(pp. 142 ff), Ritschl,? in the contraction of marriages which 


* See my remarks in Tiibingen Journal, i. 718 ff, which are modified by the details 
given in the text on the subject of zopvsia. 


2 Post.-Apost. Age, i. 127. 
3 Rise of the Old Catholic Church, 119 f. 
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appeared unlawful from a Jewish Christian standpoint. We 
cannot be surprised that for such a special point the general 
word of wopveta should be used ; generalizations like this lie in 
the spirit of party polemics;! but it is another question whether 
Paul would have sanctioned this view and representation of a 
custom to all appearance inoffensive in itself and offensive only 
from the Jewish standpoint. 

Besides the contents of the apostolic decree, we must also 
briefly touch upon the representation given in the document 
in verses 23 ff. It is usual to praise this writing for its sim- 
plicity and primitive character, and to consider these qualities 
a guarantee of its authenticity. This conclusion is, however, 
very uncertain ; why could not a later person have imitated the 
tone of an apostolic writing? Meanwhile, independently of its 
main contents, there are some things which cast suspicion on its 
verbal authenticity. In a perfectly simple document, entirely 
void of design or calculation, such as we have here professedly, 
verse 26 could scarcely have found a place. What object was to 
be gained by the recommendation of Paul and Barnabas, which 
so strikingly contrasts with the meagre tenor of the remaining 
portion? Those to whom it was addressed did not require such 
recommendation, because the authors of their Christianity stood 
much nearer than did the Jerusalemites, and because nothing is 
previously said of any personal attacks upon them. Even in 
one case in which this had occurred (2 Cor. iii. 1), Paul ex- 
plicitly says that he should have scorned such letters of com- 
mendation. Our author must have thought otherwise, for his 
whole work, as we shall see in course of time, is nothing but an 
eriToA} cveratix? in favour of the Apostle; and he must have 
intended it for readers to whom a recommendation proceeding 
from the original Apostles might be neither superfluous nor 


1 Thus, for instance, in the medieval transactions respecting celibacy, fornicatio, 
without further comment, is the standing designation of the marriage of priests among 
the opposite party. 


* So Neander, p. 228, Remark 1. Meyer on xv. 23. 
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ineffectual. When we further look at the verbal peculiarities of 
the document,’ Bleek imagines that he has discovered a small 
sign of its authenticity in the fact that, in verse 25, Barnabas is 
named before Paul, while in other parts of this paragraph, and 
almost from the commencement of the 13th chapter, the reverse 
order prevails; and another of its composition by James in the 
greeting with xafpev, which, among the New Testament Epistles, 
is to be found only in James i.1. But the precedence of Bar- 
nabas, in addition to other passages, occurs also in xiv. 14, xv. 12, 
and is doubtless entirely accidental ;? the good Greek yafpew can 
‘here, as little as in the Epistle of James, serve to render probable 
the authenticity of documents the authors of which are supposed 
to be natives of Palestine, and all other signs bear witness 
against the genuineness of the Epistle of James; that it is not 
foreign to our author is shown by xxiii. 26. Similar good Greek 
expressions are to be found in verses 25 and 28, edofe; verse 28, 
Ta exdvayKkes; Verse 29, ed zparrew and é6pwo0e; a word peculiar to 
the author of the Acts is, verse 25, 6zoOvpadsv. Finally, Schweeler® 
justly draws attention to the resemblance in construction between 
our epistle and the prologue of the third Gospel.t If these indi- 
cations stood alone, we should attribute no great weight to them; 
combined with all the other proofs, they aid in making the want 
of authenticity in our record palpable. 

It results from the above discussions that the story of the 
apostolic council can by no means pass for pure history. It is - 


1 Studien und Krit. 1836, 4, 1037. Similarly also earlier, Riehm, De Font. Act. 
Ap. 146 ff., and others mentioned by Riehm. 


2 What Baumgarten remarks against this, 174 f., seems to me too far-fetched to 
require discussion. 


3 Post.-Apost. Age, i. 127. Comp. : 


Luke i. _ Acts xv. 
1. éxewWhmep rodXoi érexsionoay. 24. érednmen Heoboapey Ort. 
2. édoke capoi mapnKodovSynKore waow 25. okey aiv yevopévorg duoSupa- 
akpiBac Ody rrépar mode bpac. 


Kaseeng cor yoapat. 


* Schwanbeck, on the Die Quellen d. Apg. p. 262, thinks indeed that the prologue 
originated in imitation of the apostolic missive. 
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certainly based on some foundation in fact, but those facts are 
merely the occurrences narrated in the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
what goes beyond this is incompatible either with the authentic 
statements of Paul, or with other events. of accredited history. 
The official mission of Paul by the community of Antioch; the 
position which he assumes in the Acts with regard to the 
original Apostles; the discussion of his affairs in the formal 
assembly of the church; the speeches which are attributed on 
this occasion to Peter and to James, to Paul and to Barnabas ; 
the resolutions of the assembly and their promulgation by an 
apostolic missive; the course which Paul is said to have pursued 
in consequence concerning Timothy,—all these features can only 
be pronounced unhistorical. Not even is Ritschl’s! hypothesis 
admissible, that although the transactions of the 15th chapter, 
and especially the speeches of Peter and James, are unhistorical, 
the apostolic decree, on the contrary, or at least its nucleus, 
verses 28 f., is genuine. Ritschl rests this hypothesis on the 
remark that the author founds this decree on Pauline principles 
(verses 7 ff. and 14 ff); which would in reality have led far 
beyond its limits, and to the complete emancipation of the 
Gentile Christians even from the laws for proselytes enunciated 
‘in the apostolic decree. Hence, if he composed the speeches of 
Peter and James, he must have found the decree already in 
existence. But our author makes the concessions to Judaism 
which are certainly contained in the apostolic decree, only as a 
means of warding off the more extensive demand of the circum- 
cision of Gentile Christians; for him the nucleus of the apostolic 
decree does not consist in the rules for proselytes in the 
29th verse, but in the pystv rAéov of the 28th. If from: the 
principle which he puts in the mouth of Peter he does not draw 
all the deductions which are, strictly speaking, involved in it, 
this cannot prove more than that he was either considerate or 
illogical in their application, not that the conclusions which he 
draws from them proceed from another. Moreover, any one 
' 1 Ensteh. d. altkath. Kirche, 120-f. 
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who, like Ritschl (p. 132), supposes that Paul himself was com- 
pletely in accord with the apostolic decree, deprives the above 
argument of every appearance of justice.’ But that this asser- 
tion is incorrect, that the historical character of the apostolic 
decree, as well as of that of the other narratives, is refuted by 
Paul’s account of the incidents at Jerusalem, by his principles 
and his conduct, we have already seen. Criticism must altogether 
renounce the attempt to select single portions of the well-rounded 
description of our 15th chapter; one stands or falls with the other ; 
and if the whole is not an authentic record, we may regard it as 
a free composition carried out by the author on the basis of the 
Pauline narrative in the Epistle to the Galatians. 


4, PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Some time (rwés jpépar) after the transactions of the so-called 
apostolic council, Paul entered on the journey which brought 
him to his chief field of labour in Asia Minor and Greece. 
Having separated himself from Barnabas on aecount of Mark, he 
passed with Silas through Syria and Cilicia, Lycaonia, Phrygia 
and Galatia, and went by Mysia to Troas. The whole of this 
extensive journey is most briefly treated in our book. Only 
from Lycaonia comes the record of what we have discussed 
above, the circumcision of Timothy and the promulgation of the 
decisions of Jerusalem; the journey through Phrygia and Galatia 
is registered with a mere SveAOdvres tiv Ppvylav Kal rHv Tadarixjy 
yépav (xvi. 6); and concerning anterior Asia Minor it is observed 


1 Besides the reasons discussed, Ritschl supports his hypothesis by the fact that the 
demands of the apostolic decree coincide with those of the Clementine writings, and 
also that the four points required of the Gentiles are enumerated in the same order as 
in Lev. xvii. f., while they are inverted in the speech of James. But the first circum- 
stance, so far as it is true, proves nothing ; for why should a later person not have 
known and considered the demands of the Jewish Christians of his own time ? and 
the second is not correct: of the things strangled of the apostolic decree there is no 
question in Lev. xvii., but only of the Syyoipaioy and Snoradwroy, verse 15, the con- 
sumption of which is, however, not entirely forbidden; but sacrificial meat is not men- 
tioned there. And if it were otherwise, what would it prove? 
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that the Holy Spirit prevented Paul and Silas from preaching 
the gospel in those parts There is nothing incredible in the 
last statement; bent on reaching the centre of heathenism in 
Europe, Paul might be reluctant to linger in Asia Minor, and 
what his inward judgment told him on this subject he may have 
felt as the voice of the Spirit. More we cannot say, for the 
Apostle’s own Epistles afford us no data for comparison. On 
the other hand, from these same Epistles and from Acts xvii. 23, 
it seems quite probable that it was on this journey, here so cur- 
sorily mentioned, that Paul founded the churches of Galatia, 
inasmuch as neither there nor here do we meet any trace of any 
other journey on which that could have occurred, nor on which 
we could find time for it.2 But then it is very striking that this 
certainly not unimportant institution of churches should be so 
entirely ignored, when, from xviii. 23, it cannot possibly have 
been unknown to the author. We shall be obliged later to 
inquire into the cause of this phenomenon ; here we have only 
to state it. 

From Troas, Paul passed over to Macedonia. We are not 
entitled positively to declare the vision which induced him to do 
so (xvi. 9) to be unhistorical, but neither can the possibility be 
denied that it may be so, and that in the man of Macedonia the 


1 xvi. 6: AueASéyreg O& thy Ppvyiay Kai rhy Tadaruiy xwoay, kwdvivrec bd 
Tov ayiov mvetpatog Aadijoa Thy Néyoy év ry ’Acig ESdvrec Kara THy Muoiay 
éreipaZov Kara THY BiSvviay mopevecSar. Meyer here construes: ‘‘ After they had 
passed through Phrygia and Galatia, being prevented by the Holy Ghost, ... they 
endeavoured,” &c. ; so that Phrygia and Galatia are reckoned with Asia, and the pro- 
hibition to preach would have applied to them. But the Acts (according to Wieseler’s 
demonstration, Chronology of the Acts, 31 ff.) by Asia understands only the regions 
of Mysia, Lydia and Caria ; and, moreover, the construction adopted by Meyer seems 
less simple than that which refers the cwAuSévrec, &c., to the followiug ézeipaZor. 


2 For the hypothesis of Mynster, Paulus-and others, which Zhiersch has also 
repeated (On the Church in the Apostolic Age, 124), that the communities of Galatia 
were no other than the churches founded by Paul at Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, in his 
first missionary journey, is incompatible with Acts xvi. 1, 6, xiv. 6. Although these 
towns may have belonged to the province of Galatia after the death of Amyntas of 
Galatia, the Acts in the passages referred to does not follow the political but the 
usual ethnographic division. See Wéeseler’s Chronol. of the Apost. Age, 281 f. 
Hilgenfeld on Gal. xx. 
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author of the Acts symbolized the craying for salvation with 
which the population of Macedonia and European humanity in 
general called for the Apostle to come over to them (Baur, Paul. 
146). In Macedonia, the first place in which Paul and Silas 
appeared was Philippi! (xvi. 13). This first appearance is at 
once signalized by an occurrence which by its entire character 
must awaken sundry suspicions, namely, the arrest and libera- 
tion of the two Apostles. Even the cause of this arrest, the 
incident with the soothsaying slave, xvi. 16—18, contains much 
that is remarkable. Baur has justly shown (pp. 146 ff.) that the 
author wishes this girl to be regarded as one actually possessed 
by an evil spirit, and her cure as a miracle; and that supra- 
naturalistic theologians, strictly scriptural theologians, have no 
right to hint at any other view, and from “their standpoint to 
distinguish between the objective and subjective elements of the 
record ;”? in other words, to explain the miracle by natural 
means. This would not, however, entirely exclude an explana- 
tion of the kind: any one who does not share these supra- 
naturalistic preconceptions might still assume that the slave-girl 
was of diseased mind, and her condition turned to profit by her 
master or masters (the plural in verse 19 is certainly remark- 
able); that her utterances recorded in the 17th verse were.occa- 


1 Where, be it observed in passing, the river in verse 13 cannot be the Strymon, as 
the commentators generally, and even Baumgarten, suppose, for the Strymon was 
more than a day’s journey distant from Philippi. Comp. Rélliet, Comment sur 
Pépitre aux Philippiens, p. 12. Probably the small river Gangas or Gangites was 
intended, which flowed past Philippi. Comp. Forbiger, Handbook of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, iii. 1069 f. ; 

2 Neander, p. 299, ed. 1. 


3 Tt is so far praiseworthy that Bawmgarten renounces any diminution or evasion 
of the miracle, and when he (p. 208) further supposes that the soothsaying spirit was 
really connected with the Pythian Apollo, i.e. with the demon who was worshipped as 
Apollo (1 Cor. x. 20), and for this reason he spoke the truth about Paul and his com- 
panions, for the Pythian Apollo was the most moral of the Olympian gods. When 
Baumgarten amplifies our record in this manner, at any rate all respect is due to the 
courage with which he endures everything for the sake of his faith in Scripture, even 
to the appearance of absurdity. In the present case he goes beyond what the text 
requires, for that the rvevpa riOwvoc designates Apollo, or ademon of Apollo, cannot 
be proved ; neither does the well-known passage in Plutarch, Def. Orac, 414 E, say 
so even remotely. 
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sioned by what she had heard respecting the strangers; that 
Paul, believing in her possession, commanded the evil spirit to 
come out of her; and that the impression produced by his word 
and appearance worked a momentary or more lasting abatement 
of her malady by natural psychological means—according to the 
notions of the period, by the exit of a demon. That similar 
effects occurred in connection with Paul’s ministry, we must 
believe on account of 2 Cor. xii. 12. This view of the affair 
cannot, however, be regarded as established ; for if the narrative 
is once for all incredible in its present miraculous form, it is just 
as possible that it is founded on no fact at all as on one capable 
of natural explanation; and the general character of our author 
as a writer is not adapted to add weight to the balance in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. | 

We shall, however, be obliged much more decidedly to ques- 
tion the historical truth of the further account. The masters of 
the slave, it is here related, enraged at the diminution of their 
profits, brought Paul and Silas before the preetors (the duumvirs) ; 


and as the people also rose up against them, they commanded 


them to be beaten and cast into prison; but at midnight the 
loud prayer of the two captives was followed by an earthquake, 
all the doors of the prison flew open, and all the prisoners were 
loosed. This event, combined with the demeanour and words of 
the Apostles, made such an impression on the jailer, that he not 
only took them to his house and entertained them, but was bap- 
tized, with all his household; on the following morning the 
preetors also wished to let them go, but Paul, relying on his 
privileges as a Roman citizen, refused to accept this until they 
had themselves fetched them out of the prison, and had thereby 
made them a solemn apology. For an event such as this to 
appear incredible, it is not requisite to stand upon a platform ~ 
from which there can be no mention not only of a miracle 
effected through prayer, but of prayer itselft Every one who 
has not sold his thinking to the most crass faith in miracles, 


1 Neander’s insinuation against Baur, Hist. of the Planting and Training, &c., 303. 
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must stumble at the miracle of our narrative. Even if it be 
attempted to re-arrange it in one way or another, to say that the 
earthquake followed immediately on the prayer of Paul and 
Silas—although this result, regarded as miraculous, is as in- 
credible as are miracles in general—to contemplete a natural 
coincidence of the prayer and the result is altogether impossible, 
especially on account of verse 25, where the words émryxpodvro 
58 adrdv of Sécpu0. are obviously intended to establish the cause 
and connection of the earthquake: if an endeavour be made to 
overcome this stumbling-block, there would still remain the yet 
more offensive statement of the 16th verse, that the fetters fell 
from all the prisoners in consequence of the earthquake. That 
chains hanging loose could not be unfastened in any natural 
way by means of an earthquake,—that, on the other hand, irons 
or pegs (évAov, verse 24) fastened into the wall could not have 
been thrust out in this way without breaking the limbs of those’ 
who were confined in them,—every one who has an idea of 
mechanics must perforce admit, with Gforer;' and that, moreover, 
according to Gforer’s further remark, the whole miracle is 
entirely superfluous, as the liberation of the two prisoners was 
effected, not by the miracle, but by the command of the duum- 
virs, is equally indisputable. But if this must be granted, 
neither can the earthquake and the springing open of the doors 
be allowed to stand as historical: the more evident it is that 
the earthquake is merely a means of liberating the captives from ~ 
everything that can impede their flight, hence of their fetters 
above all, the more certainly must we, with the falling off of 
the fetters, abandon the whole event, which would be objectless 
without this result. 

Not less puzzling are the remaining incidents in our narra- 
tive. At the very commencement, the procedure against Paul 
and Silas is highly striking. The magistrates allow them, it 
seems, without a hearing, to be beaten and cast into prison. 
Even if such a brutal proceeding might occasionally occur 


1 Die heilige Sage, i. 446 f. 
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against aliens, it would scarcely be possible for any authority to 
indulge in it against Roman citizens such as Paul and Silas ; 
and, at any rate, the duumvirs of Philippi, according to verse 30, 
would not have ventured to do so had they known the accused 
to be Romans. And why did they not know them to be so ? 
Would they have neglected to appeal to their Roman citizenship? 
This would either have been a helplessness such as cannot be 
imputed to Paul and Silas, or an intentional seeking of suffering, 
which belongs as little to the character of the Apostle. Or was 
the proceeding against them, according to the usual supposition, 
so tumultuous that even the simple “Pwyaids eis was not heard by 
the authorities? As, according to verse 20, a formal judicial 
procedure was opened, and as nothing is said of a popular judg- 
ment against the accused, this can scarcely be assumed. And 
when Neander appeals, p. 305, to the zpls ¢piaRdic6nv, 2 Cor. 
xi. 25, it may be rejoined that we do not know the details of 
this three-fold scourging. In connection with our narrative, the 
corporal chastisement remains inexplicable, even without dis- 
puting the Roman citizenship of Paul and Silas, a possibility to 
which we must indeed return later on. Moreover, under the 
given circumstances, of what use was the order (verse 23) to 
guard Paul and Silas with peculiar strictness? For the object 
of our narrative, this order certainly has its favourable signifi- 
cance: the more strict the vigilance, the greater is the miracle 
of deliverance. If Peter, according to xii. 6 ff, was led away by 
the angel from between two soldiers to whom he was chained, 
and past two warders, the flight of Paul must be rendered 
possible from bonds equally difficult to unloose (verse 24), and 
from an écwrépa pvdaxi); but the motive of the duumvirs cannot 
be surmised. As specially dangerous criminals, they cannot 
have regarded the two Jews, who were accused of no other 
transgression than proselytizing, otherwise they would not have 
released them of their own free will on the following morning ; 


1 Baumgarten, it is true, contrives (p. 225) to recommend such conduct with great 
unction. 
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for that this took place on the report of the jailer (Neander, 
p. 303), is (1) not stated in our text, and (2) is in itself im- 
probable, as such a report would have sounded much too in- 
credible in Roman ears not to have produced a fresh inquiry 
instead of a dismissal. There is no more to recommend the 
hypothesis (in the same) that the duumvirs were more favour- 
ably disposed by what they had heard of the prisoners in the 
interval; for after the brutal treatment they inflicted upon them 
on the previous evening, they can scarcely have been the people 
to have made further inquiries concerning them, or to have been 
won over by the tidings of their preaching. The release of the 
prisoners, like their maltreatment, therefore, seems, according to 
Baumgarten’s correct view (p. 225), to be an affair of caprice, 
such as a brutal official perhaps allows himself against vaga- 
bonds; while the assumption that they were here dealing with 
dangerous individuals requiring care and vigilance, cannot be 
attributed to the duumvirs. As, on this side, the causeless 
severity of the pretors’ conduct appears strange, so, on the 
other, does the humiliation to which they submit on hearing 
of the Roman citizenship of the prisoners (verses 38 f.); for 
as it was unknown to them on the previous day, the disregard 
of it could not bring on them a responsibility sufficient to 
induce them to stake their whole official honour on a com- 
pensation, the demand for which might indeed here, after the 
miracle of our narrative, be natural in Paul, but does not quite 
harmonize in other respects with the character of the Apostle as 
he describes it himself, 1 Cor. iv. 11 f. Certainly, if the accused 
had invoked their civic privileges, and had been scourged not- 
withstanding, the judges might subsequently have been terrified 
at the consequences of their conduct; but if such an appeal had 
been omitted, it is utterly inconceivable how they could be 
charged with the violation of the laws respecting the procedure 
against Roman citizens. It is indeed a question how matters 
stood with respect to the Roman citizenship of Paul and Silva- 
nus. With regard to Paul, the statement of our book, it is true, 
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receives an important corroboration in the circumstance that 
after his arrest at Jerusalem he was sentenced in Judea but 
was taken to Rome, as we cannot imagine any sufficient cause 
for it, except the appeal conceded to Roman citizens alone; and 
‘if the binding of the Apostle, even after he made himself known 
as a Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 30, xxvi. 29), as well as the 
statement in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians respecting 
a three-fold corporal chastisement inflicted apparently by the 
Roman authorities, seems to stand in the way,! we must in the 
end, as long as the reason adduced is not removed, remain 
satisfied with the assumption, as to the first of an inaccuracy 
in the representation of the Acts; as to the second, of our 
ignorance of the details of this three-fold violation of the rights 
of Roman citizenship. But now, according to verse 37, not 
only Paul, but Silvanus also, is supposed to be a Roman citizen. 
This is very remarkable. “Josephus and Philo,” observes 
Schneckenburger,”? “who carefully enumerate all the favours be- 
stowed on their nation and on individuals of their nation, cite 
no other instances of Jews enjoying Roman citizenship save 
Antipater, the progenitor of the family of Herodias (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 15), Josephus himself (vita, p. 1031), and the Jews 
resident at Rome descended from prisoners of war (Philo, Leg. 
ad Caj. ed. Francf. 1014). If Josephus obviously represents 
his reception ‘as a remarkable token of honour, it conveys an 
indirect indication of the rarity of the case that a Jew should 
attain this honour, which was, moreover, likely enough, con- 
sidering the known prejudice against the Jews.” Now there is 
certainly to be found in Josephus, Ant. xiv. 13—19, a decree of 
the Consul L. Lentulus, whereby the Jews who are Roman 
citizens are released from military service out of consideration 
for their religion; and a second of L. Antonius, by which per- 
mission is given to Roman citizens of Jewish nationality to 
erect a synagogue ; and in B. J. ii. 14, 9, we even find Jews 
1 See the Commentaries on 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
2 Zweck d. Apg. 243. 
VOL. II. E 
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who are Roman knights.! But although this seems to prove 
that (probably in consequence of the above-mentioned release of 
several thousand prisoners of war) there were not so very few 
Jews in possession of Roman civic rights, it is certainly re- . 
markable that the Apostles of the Gentiles should both have 
been Roman citizens; and although such a coincidence could 
not be doubted if the evidence were more reliable, the case is 
otherwise after we have seen in what an uncertain context the 
statement respecting the civic rights of Silvanus occurs here. 

If we take the scene about the jailer into consideration, we 
shall not be able to avoid sharing the scruples which Baur, 
p. 151 f., has raised. When the jailer sees the doors open he 
wants to destroy himself, thinking that the prisoners are fled ; 
that in spite of his own innocence, and even before he has exa- 
mined, he should contemplate this desperate step, is very strange, 
even if the blindness of excitement might perhaps explain it. 
Paul consoles him by announcing that all the prisoners are 
there ; but how can Paul know this in the darkness (verse 29) 
and in the éowrépa dvdAaxy in which he is? and how unlikely it 
is in itself that of all the prisoners not one has made use-of the 
opportunity of flying! For the supposition? that the example 
of Paul and Silas miraculously restrained the others, gives them 
a tenderness of feeling for which, at least, one might look in vain 
in our prisons; and it also overlooks the fact that the fellow- 
prisoners could have been no more aware, In the darkness of the ~ 
night, that Paul and Silas remained, than could Paul and Silas 
that they did so. Finally, how does the keeper of the prison 
know that the earthquake was a vindication of the two Apostles 
especially, and how could he venture, of his own independent 
authority, suddenly to liberate these his prisoners, when he had 
just been on the point of destroying himself on account of the 
release effected by a higher power? Even if it be possible to 
discover an answer to one or other of these questions, the in- 


1 See Wieseler’s Chronol. of the Apost. Age, 62. 
* Meyer and Baumgarten on the passage. 
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credibility of which cannot be strictly proved, it is nevertheless 
very suspicious that the veracity of an account can only be 
rescued by the assumption of the most extraordinary events being 
accumulated here. 

As a whole, our narrative contains a chain of improbabilities, 
out of which it seems scarcely possible, even by conjecture, to 
extract an historical foundation. That Paul was exposed to ill 
usage at Philippi is also said in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, ii. 2. Herein, however, we learn no details respecting 
the history of this ill usage, and it becomes a question whence 
the author of our narrative derived his statements,—whether he 
did not, after all, spin his account from the passage in the 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, by analogy with other histories of 
persecution, especially from the history of Peter above men- 
tioned (Acts xii).’ Further data for the discovery of the his- 
torical foundation of fact might be sought in our narrative itself ; 
since in it, as in the case of Pet. v. 17 ff, two reasons for 
the liberation are commingled,—a supernatural one, which is, 
however, not essential to his actual liberation (the earthquake), 
and a natural one (the command of the duumvirs),—it might 
be conjectured that the latter alone is historical, the former 
being merely interpolated in order not to leave Paul without 
miraculous divine assistance on the occasion. But, as in ch. v., 
we are obliged to regard not only the supernatural assistance 
of the angel as suspicious, but also the human aid of Gamaliel ; 
so in the case before us the conduct of the duumvirs is not 
much more explicable than the previous miracle; and if we re- 
move the latter, the former only becomes the more inexplicable. 
This means of evolving a foundation of fact is therefore cut off 
from us; and, as in many other cases, we must leave it unde- 


cided whether there be any foundation for our narrative, or how 
much. 


~ 


+ Baur thinks the reverse (Paulus, p. 483), that 1 Thess. ii. 2 is taken from the 
Acts. Other reasons, however, induce me to think it probable that the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians are older than the Acts. 


, 
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After the events at Philippi, our attention is next drawn to — 
the appearance of the Apostle at Athens ; what is related of his 
previous experiences in Thessalonica and Berea affords no definite 
marks by which to estimate its historical character, and we can 
only admit, with Baur (p. 482), that the accusation of the Thes- 
salonian Jews, xvii. 6, of tiv oltkoupévny dvacratécavres ovToL Kal 
evOdde mdpew, bears the colouring of a later period; for at 
that time, on their first appearance in Europe, such a reproach 
could hardly be made against the preachers of the gospel, which 
till then had scarcely spread beyond the confines of Syria; and 
although we may remember, with Neander (p. 311), that passion 
is wont to speak the language of exaggeration, we shall not be 
able to conceal from ourselves how much more natural this 
representation would be at a later period which really saw the 
oikovpevn agitated by Christianity, than at an earlier one in 
which the world-wide commotion was only just beginning. 

Formerly, no offence was taken at the remarkable narrative 
about Athens. Baur has only recently pointed out that this 
account is also full of design and premeditation ; that everything 
is arranged to make the contrast of Christianity with Paganism 
and pagan civilization appear as strongly marked as possible ; 
that one scarcely sees how Paul comes before the Areopagus ; 
that the Apostle’s speech (verse 31) falls too rapidly and 
abruptly on the resurrection, the mention of which must have 
made the worst impression on his hearers ; that the assertion in 
verse 23, respecting an altar to an unknown God, contains a 
confusion of which Paul would scarcely have been guilty on 
the spot. Something might be objected to the last point; for 
although Baur has, p. 175, exhaustively proved that in all pro- 
bability there was no altar in Athens with the inscription 
of dyvéorw Oem, but only with the inscription dyvéerors Oeois ; 
and even if the former referred, not to the unknown God, but 
to an unknown God, it might nevertheless be possible that 
Paul misread and misinterpreted the inscription. On the other 
hand, we must admit the correctness of his remaining obser- 
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vations. It is indeed usually supposed that the Apostle was 
not brought before the assembly of the Areopagus, but that 
it was only the site of this court, which was held in the 
open air,' which was used by the inquisitive multitude for 
listening to Paul. But the circumstance that among his few 
converts an Areopagite is to be found, indicates, according to 
Baur’s accurate remark, an actual assembly of the Areopagus ; 
and every one will, in the first instance, be led to understand 
this by the words in verse 19, ériAaPdpevor adrod emi tov “Apevov 
xadyov nyayov, in combination with verse 22, orafels dé 6 IatXos 
év péow Tod Apeiov téyov. Paul is seized as fvwv Sapoviov Katray- 
yeAeds, verse 18, led to the Areopagus, and, in the midst of the 
Areopagus, he holds forth—how can this be understood by the 
reader otherwise than that he was obliged to defend himself 
before the Areopagus as the authority which guarded the ex- 
isting laws, and especially the laws of religion, against innova- 
tions? Does not the xarayyeAcbs Eevwv Sapoviwy recall the accu- 
sation against Socrates, even in expression: déiKce? . . . érepa Kavvd. 
Satpdovia cioépwv (Xen. Mem. i. 1); and the bringing of Paul be- 
fore the Areopagus, of Stephen being brought before the Sanhe- 
drim??_ The only difference is, that everything proceeds more 
harmlessly, that Paul is not accused but merely examined. This 
particular cannot have been historical according to the whole 
character of the transaction here related, for a judicial sitting 
cannot proceed as does the one before us, verse 32; whether it 
be assumed, with Baur, that the legend of the conversion of an 
Areopagite, Dionysius, induced our author to transfer the scene 
to the Areopagus, or whether this occurred merely to procure 
for Paul the most solemn opportunity possible for the exposition 
of his doctrine, and also to parallel the discourse before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim by one before the most venerable judicial 


1 Hermann, Greek Antiquities, i. 232 f. 


2 Comp. with verse 18 f., riwwéc d& rév ’Emxoupsiny, &c., cvviBaddov aiTd.. . 
érriaBopevoi re abrov imi roy "Apsoy mayor tyayov ; vi. 9, 12, avéornoay dé TivEc 
TOY &K TiC Cvvaywync¢ Tic Aeyopéevncg AuBeprivwy, &c., Kai éxioTdyrec ournETacaV 
av’roy Kai tyyayor sic To cuvéedguov. 
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court of Greece; or, finally, whether yet another motive comes 
into play here, which may perhaps reveal itself to us later. 

As to the speech of the Apostle, the first question is, what 
guarantee have we of its authenticity? Nowif the only answer 
that can be made to this query is, that on other occasions our 
author not unfrequently puts words into the mouths. of his 
heroes which they certainly never spoke,—such as Peter's 
speeches in the first and eleventh chapters, Gamaliel’s speech 
and the discourses at the apostolic council, the two accounts 
by Paul of his conversion and of what occurred after it,—the 
overwhelming probability is that he does so in the present case ; 
that in the recognized fashion of the ancients he treats freely 
composed speeches as if they had been actually made. And 
if historical probability is not seldom violated by this pro- 
ceeding, we are fully entitled to conjecture that it is only our 
author who, in verse 31, makes the Apostle, entirely without 
provocation, come forward with doctrines which must have been 
most offensive to his auditors, and which, when put before such 
an unprepared assembly, could only have the result recorded in 
the 32nd verse. The didactic wisdom of a Paul does not appear 
to correspond with such conduct; so much the better does it 
harmonize with the manner in which in our book a sudden 
and highly offensive turn produces a concluding scene and a 
general stormy rising of the auditors against the speaker. 
(Comp. vi. 51 ff, xxvii. 25.) This is not the only point on 
which we may rest the hypothesis that the speech at Athens 
is derived from the narrator himself. - Paul does not merely 
stand before the highest religious tribunal in a position analo- 
gous to that of Stephen before the highest Jewish authority, but 
his address is as nearly related to that of his predecessor as it 
could be under the altered circumstances. As Stephen is brought 
before the Sanhedrim by the members of some Jewish schools 


1 For Neander’s hypothesis, p. 325, that verse 31 only intends to give an extract of 
the Apostle’s words, is contradicted by the exegetical evidence; the author gives this 
verse, just as much as the earlier ones, as the Apostle’s own words. 
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in consequence of a dispute; so the adherents of the widest 
spread school of Greece at that period bring Paul before the 
Areopagus ; as Stephen is accused of upsetting the religion of 
his fathers and endeavouring to introduce a new one, so is Paul 
questioned whether it is true that he preaches new deities—the 
same, in fact, only translated into Greek; as Stephen explains 
to the Jews that the service of the Temple must certainly cease, 
for God does not dwell in temples built by hands, so does Paul 
say the same to the Athenians,’ naturally adding the further 
application to idolatry ; as, from Old Testament history, Stephen 
describes to his Jewish auditors the benefits which God has con- 
ferred on the people of Israel, so Paul, referring to the ideas and 
maxims of Grecian philosophers, depicts the benefits which He 
bestows and has bestowed on all nations, while at the same 
time he palliates the previous misapprehension of these benefits, 
as he does in the speech at Lystra, xiv. 16, and as Peter does in 
another case, ill. 17, by the ignorance permitted by God; finally, 


.as Stephen, by the unexpected vehemence of his concluding 


words, calls forth an uproar against himself, so does Paul’s dis- 
course, verse 31, suddenly take a turn which at once occasions 
its interruption.2 Such being the mutual relation of the two 
accounts, it is impossible to avoid the conjecture that the two 
speeches and the events within which they are framed issued from 
one and the same mind—that of our author ; that the scene at. 
Athens is merely a counterpart to the scene of Stephen at Jeru- 
salem ; and that the differences between the two, which certainly 
obtrude themselves on every one, are merely owing to the scene 
at Athens being enacted on Grecian instead of Jewish soil, and 
being adapted to a harmless result instead of a tragic conclusion. 
On these grounds we are certainly not justified in declaring the 


1 vii. 48, 50: GAN’ ody 0 tWnoTog ty xeworoujroe Karourei . . . odyi 1) xEio pov 
éroince Tavra mavra; xvii. 24: 6 Sede 6 rowjoac roy koopoy Kai wavra Ta éy 
aiT@... obK« év xEl—woTroTole vaoic KaTouKEl. 


2 In verse 31, the words recall in expression those put into the mouth of Peter, 
x. 42, also a slight symptom of the Lukan origin of the speech. See, further, in the 
last section of our third Part. 
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whole statement of the Apostle’s appearance at Athens to be 
unhistorical ; but we are entitled to question it by the general 
character of our book, which is of a nature that does not allow 
criticism to rest satisfied with having no distinct proofs of incor- 
rectness in individual cases, but compels it also to require posi- 
tive pledges of the veracity of its statements, at least in all cases 
in which are mingled elements of a doubtfully historical cha- 
racter.! 

We shall return afterwards to the report of our book respecting 
Paul’s ministry at Corinth (xviii. 1—18), so far as it gives occa- 
sion to critical remarks, and we therefore pass it by at present. 
For the same reason we shall not enter minutely on the Apostle’s 
, journey to Palestine, xviii. 18—23, but will turn at once to what 
is related of his sojourn at Ephesus. 

The first thing which here strikes us is the problematical 
appearance of John’s disciples, xix. 1—7. This appearance is 
problematical because the details of the description do not blend 
into any connected view. On one side, these disciples of John 
are pa@yrat, i.e. according to the unvarying idiom of our book, 
Christians ; they have accepted the faith in Christ (ruretoavres, 
verse 24); on the other, they are still so far removed from Chris- 
tianity that they have neither been baptized in the name of 
Jesus, nor have they heard anything of a Holy Ghost. If this 
by itself appears contradictory, the difficulty increases when we 
hear in xviii. 24 f. of another disciple of John, Apollos, who is 
instructed in Christianity (xaryynpévos riv 68dv Tod Kvpiov), and | 
appears with distinction as a teacher (édiSacxev axpiBds 7a rept 


1 I write this, apprehending that apologists such as Lechler (on the Apost. and 
Post.-Apost. Period) may again see in it one of the strangest evidences of the boundless 
capvice of our criticism. For my part, I can only regard such opinions as a further 
proof of how little the majority of our theologians comprehend the nature and task 
of historical evidence. Instead of first inquiring whether a statement is sufficiently 
corroborated, and judging that to which the requisite evidence is wanting by other 
grounds of historical probability, the trustworthiness of the witnesses is assumed on 
the most superficial evidence, and hence the correctness of their statements is taken 
for granted, so far as they do not. contain anything absolutely incredible. But what 
can be incredible to theologians whose first postulate is miracle ? 


pein ear 
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705 kypiov), yet nevertheless knows nothing of the baptism of 
Christ, but only of the baptism of John. How, we musk ask 
with Baur (p. 183); can these two be thought of together, and 
combined into a clear idea? Neander is of opinion, like 
Olshausen before him, that these disciples of John had not 
advanced beyond a very deficient knowledge of the person and 
doctrine of Christ (p. 362); and he applies the same view to 
Apollos (p. 378), regardless of the xarnynpévos tiv 65dv Tod Kupiov 
and the éiSackev dxpiBds ra rept rod Kvpiov. Similarly, Baum- 
garten (ii. a, 336) thinks that Apollos considered Jesus, like 
John, merely a forerunner of the Messiah, as if any one still 
unacquainted with the fundamental article of the Messiahship 
of Jesus could be called a proficient in the doctrine of Jesus! 
But should we still entertain any doubt, Neander removes it by 
the assertion (p. 361) “that by an intrinsically hazy and indefinite 
phenomenon no image can be produced in clear and distinct 
outlines.” This observation, only partially true in itself, cannot 
in any case justify the combination of such incompatible fea- 
tures as the accurate knowledge of the Christian doctrine and 
the non-acquaintance with Christian baptism which neverthe- 
less formed one of the first elements of Christianity ; comp. 
Heb. vi. 2. These features are in truth absolutely irreconcilable ; 
hence they can only-form a part of our author’s delineation, 
and not of objective fact; and the question cannot be, .how 
we are to explain the historical phenomenon which they record, 
but merely, how we are to explain the record itself.‘ The 
further narrative of John’s disciples must be judged by the 
standard of our earlier discussions with regard to the yAdccais 
dadeiv, Which cannot here of course be understood in any other 
way than as the Acts, according to its unequivocal declarations, 
ii. comp. with x. 47, xi. 15, wishes it to be understood. It is, 
moreover, remarkable that the disciples of John, in xix., are 
baptized afresh ; while nothing is said of such a ceremony with 
regard to Apollos. ; 

! More of this below. 


‘ 
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The account of the disciples of John is followed, in xix. 11 f, 
by a description of the Apostle’s miraculous ministry at Ephesus, 
which, from its marvellous character, is among the most in- 
credible things of the sort transmitted in the New Testament. 
So many and such great miracles are supposed to have. occurred 
by means of Paul, that even the handkerchiefs and aprons which 
he had worn healed the sick and the possessed on whom they 
were laid. It is impossible to think of any natural explanation of 
this result; for the faith of those who were healed, to which even 
De Wette refers us, must in truth have been able to remove 
mountains, not in a figurative sense merely, if it produced such 
an effect not only in one or two cases under specially favourable 
circumstances, but methodically, as was the case according to the 
representation of our book. But even from the standpoint of 
the miraculous faith presented in our book, such an utterly crass 
and magical representation of the healing power of the Apostle 
has too much that is offensive; and it requires something to 
assert, with Meyer, on this point, in the name of historical criti- 
cism, that “the healing power of Paul, being analogous to the 
miraculous power of Jesus, was capable at his desire of being 
conducted to the suffering subjects by means of the clothes 
which were begged from him.” We at least should be at a 
loss to know what relic-legends “ historical criticism” would be 
ashamed of, if it could accept such hypotheses Paul’s apos- 
tolic power of miracles appears in a light all the more brilliant, 
the more completely it throws into the shade both Jewish and 
heathen magic. It is probably in this sense that we must regard 
the circumstance that our author immediately appends to the 
description of Paul’s miracles the two episodes of the Jewish ~ 
exorcists, xix. 13—17, and the burning of the books of magic at 


1 Whoever may wish for another confirmation of this opinion, can now find it in 
Baumgarten’s vindication of the narrative (Comm. ii. b. 15 ff.), which, with com- 
paratively small alteration, might be transferred to the holy coat of Treves or any 
other relic of the kind. It actually seems that if the genuineness of the holy coat 
were to be proved, Baumgarten would consider the miracle quite in order. 
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Ephesus, xix. 18 f. Both incidents are credible in themselves ; 
it is quite possible that a band of exorcists, giving themselves 
out for sons or disciples of a Jewish high-priest,’ may have made 
an experience of the futility of their arts in the person of a 
lunatic who had heard something of Paul and of Christ. There 
is nothing intrinsically improbable in the fact that at Ephesus, 
that abode of Greco-Oriental magic, some were: found among 
the newly-converted who had formerly plied forbidden arts, and 
who now burnt their books of magic; even if the value of these 
books, 50,000 drachmae, appears somewhat high, according to 
the price of books at that period. But the context in which 
these things are recorded casts suspicion on them also; for the 
narrative of the Jewish exorcists partly presupposes the miracles 
of Paul, and partly serves them as a foil, and so far it seems 
to be designed to strengthen the impression of the preceding 
obviously unhistorical statements; but with this incident our 
record, verse 18, also connects the burning of the books of magic 
by representing it as an effect of the fear to which it had given 
rise. We have no right to substract from this context; and 
although we cannot assert that the narratives in question owe 
their origin to the context alone, and must therefore be unhis- 
torical, we are nevertheless equally incapable of deciding how 
much is historical. 

From the same point of view, Baur (Paul. 191) also regards 
the narrative of the insurrection of Demetrius, xix. 23 ff He 
considers it as an ideal representation of the fertile ministry of 
the Apostle, which threatened to depopulate even the temple 
of the Ephesian Artemis, of world-wide celebrity. And we 
cannot deny the possibility of this view when we take into 
consideration the general character of our book. In this case, 
however, besides the circumstance that the narrative does not 
suffer from any internal improbability, several small features, 
for the fabrication of which no inducement can be found (such 


1 As the word is interpreted by Bawr, in Paulus, 189. 
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as verses 29—31, 33), speak in its favour;! and although the 
vivid colouring of the scene may partially belong to the author, 
the fact nevertheless appears correct that, shortly before Paul’s 
departure from Ephesus, disturbances broke out against him. 


5. PAUL'S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM; HIS IMPRISONMENT 
IN PALESTINE. 


Before the insurrection of Demetrius, Paul had already in- 
tended to go to Jerusalem, but previously to visit Macedonia 
and Achaia (xix. 21). After this occurrence he carried out his 
purpose (xx. 1). He passed by Macedonia into Greece, remained 
there three months, and then, being prevented by an ambush on 
the part of the Jews from taking the shorter sea passage, he 
returned through Macedonia to Asia Minor, took ship at Assos, 
and passing by Miletus Tyre and Ptolemais to Caesarea, went 
thence to Jerusalem. 

Our author imparts no details respecting the motive and occa- 
sion of this journey. In xix. 21 he only states: ds 8€ erAnpHOy 
tavta, ero 6 IladAos ev 7O rvetparti, SueAP@v tiv Maxcdoviay Kai 
’"Axasiav ropeterOar cis “Iepovoadip, eimadv’ Stu pera Td yeverOau pe 
éxed Se pe xat Pépnyv idetv. It must be owned that Schnecken- 
burger? is right in saying that this wish to go to Jerusalem, for 
which no further reason is given, proceeding out of the affairs 
and results of the ministry at Ephesus, can only be understood 
by the rule of xviii. 21, where the Apostle, equally without in- 
ducement, travels there merely because’ he is absolutely deter- 
‘mined on passing the next feast at Jerusalem, especially as it 
is one of the national festivals of the Jews to which he is so 


1 The statement, 2 Cor. i. 8, which Wieseler, Chronol. of the Post.-Apost. Age, 
54 f., refers to our narrative, can as little be cited in its favour as the Snovopayeiv, 
1 Cor. xv. 32, since, according to the Acts, Paul incurred no personal danger; and 
if, as is certainly not impossible, we endeavour to find in the events here indi- 
cated the historical occasion of our record, we must not only, like Wieseler, abandon 
accuracy and completeness in the latter, but historical truth as well. 

2 Zweck der Apg. p. 67. 
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urgently idletig that he even passes by Ephesus in order not 
to miss it: éorevde yap, <i Svvatdv nv adttG, Thy hpepav THs TevTy- 
Kors yevéoOar cis “IepoodAvpa (xx. 16). In favour of this view, 
Schneckenburger, not without reason, refers to xxiv. 11, 17, 
where Paul explicitly defines the object of his journey to be, 
that he may worship and sacrifice in Jerusalem, and to the com- 
plete silence of our author respecting the journey of several 
months’ duration to Achaia, which falls entirely into the back- 
ground compared to Jerusalem; whereas the regulation of the 
Corinthian affairs must alone render it an important act in the 
ministry of the Apostle. We see from the Pauline Epistles ? 
that Paul had a very definite motive for that journey in the 
collection, the produce of which he no doubt wished to convey 
himself, in order to make use of the favourable impression of 
that large assistance to reconcile the party in Palestine to his 
ministry among the Gentiles. That this motive should have 
remained unknown to our author is absolutely incredible, at 
least if he was really a companion of. the Apostle; but even a 
later one must have been informed of the state of the affair, 
both by Paul’s Epistles, which can scarcely have been unknown 
to him, and by the account of the journey by an eye-witness in 
the latter part of the Acts. That our author was also aware of 
it is very probable from xxiv. 17. If he nevertheless preserves 
silence respecting the real motive of the journey,” he must have 
had his special reasons for doing so. What these were can only 
be investigated later ; but we may even now assert that we have 
to do here not with a mere gap in the narrative, but with an 
actual alteration in the fact. Not merely is the real cause of 
the journey omitted, but another is stated in its place, which 


11 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. f.; Rom. xv. 25 ff.; and also Schneckenburger, 
abi f. 

2 For xxiv. 17, taken literally, can be understood only as referring to an act of 
personal piety towards the people of Israel, as the gift of a sacrificial offering in the 
service of the Temple, or such like, not to the conveyance of the alms of a community 
to needy Christians; and to discover, with Bawmgarten, ii. b. 48, the collection in 
xxiv. 4, because the companions of Paul could only be thought of as the bearers of 


such a donation, requires as much courage as ingenuity. 
e ° 
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from the Apostle’s own declarations cannot possibly have been 
his own decision. This appears still more distinctly from the 
circumstance that our book makes Paul, even before his de- 
parture from Ephesus,—nay, even before the insurrection of 
Demetrius,—express his fixed determination to go to Jerusa- 
lem; while Paul himself, in an Epistle, 1 Cor. xvi. 4, which 
was undoubtedly written’ at this very time, still makes the 
journey to Jerusalem dependent on the result of the collec- 
tion, which he could not ascertain before his visit to Macedonia 
and Achaia. According to this authentic statement, it is highly 
improbable that he was so resolutely determined, as our book 
maintains, even before the insurrection of Demetrius; and if the 
assertion is unmistakably connected with the whole representa- 
tion of the journey to Jerusalem, the latter becomes not a little 
suspicious. | 

In the account of the journey in xx. ff, the incident about 
Eutychus next attracts our attention. The recent expositors, 
indeed, mostly deny that an actual raising of the dead is here 
intended ; but that it is so, has been exhaustively proved by 
Schneckenburger @p. 54). How little verse 10 proves the reverse 
is shown by comparison with Matt. ix. 24; besides which, it 
is only after contact with Paul, with which we must imagine 
the communication of renewed vital power to be connected, that 
it is said of the deceased, his life is in him. On the contrary, 
the whole proceeding accords so completely with instances of 
raising from the dead both in the Old and New Testament,’ that 
we must assume the same here (what other meaning can it have, 
than that Paul throws himself on the apparently dead youth 


1 On this see Riickert’s Commentary, pp. 9 f. ; Wieseler’s Chronology of the Acts, 
pp. 318 ff. 

2 Verse 10, 0 IlatXog éxérecey airy kai ovpmrepiiaBwy size’; comp. 2 Kings 
iv. 34, kai éxouundn ii rd mawWdpioy, &c., and the whole narrative, 1 Kings 
xvii. 17 ff.; Acts ix, 36 ff.; Matt. ix, 23 ff. As Paul here says, verse 10, pa) 
SopuBeiase: » yap Wuxi) abrod éy abre éorty, so Jesus, in Luke viii. 52, 2) whatere, 
obk amréSavey; Matt. ix. 24, (idwy rov dydov SopuvBotpevor) dvaxwpeire, ov yap 

améSave TO Kopdowv; and, still more closely, Mark v. 89, Ti YopuBsiode Kai 


KAalere, &e. 
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and embraces him? for these are not the movements of a person 
medically examining a case of apparent death). Similarly 
Schneckenburger justly maintains that »p6y vexpds, verse 9, is not 
synonymous with yp0y as vexpos, that the former does not assert 
the death of Eutychus merely in the name of the people present, 
but in the name of the writer himself. This certainly does not 
exclude the possibility that the person supposed to be dead 
was not actually dead, nor that our author, in the source whence 
he derived his narrative, may have found the record of a merely 
natural though extraordinary incident; only in the latter case 
he would have changed the colouring of the original record and 
introduced into the simple narration of what happened the con- 
ception of it as a miracle. 

From Miletus, Paul summoned (xx. 17) the elders of the 
Ephesian community, in order to take leave of them once more. 
The authenticity of the speech which the Acts puts into his 
mouth on this occasion is indeed warmly defended against the 
doubts of modern critics’ by the opposite party,? but the actual 
refutation of these doubts has scarcely been successful. The 
first question here again is, whether, independently of the nature 
of the speech itself, we have sufficient grounds for asserting it to 
be genuine. As nothing is told us of the manner in which it 
was transmitted to the author, the assertion can only rest on our 
general reliance on his trustworthiness. But are his other 
records of a kind to justify such reliance? Do the speeches 
in our book especially bear the general impress of authenti- 


city? After the results of previous investigations, we can only 


answer the question in the negative. There remains therefore 
nothing but internal evidence derived from the speech itself as 
it lies before us.. And Neander really imagines that he has 
discovered indications that it did not originate in the same 
mind with the rest of the Acts. The three years’ sojourn of the 


* Baur, Pastoral Epistles, pp. 92 ff; Paul. 177 ff. Schneckenburger, Zweck der 
Apg. 133 ff. 


* Neander elsewhere, 473 ff. Baumgarten on the passage. 
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Apostle at Ephesus, xx. 31, does not quite accord with our 
author’s own. calculation, xix. 10. Yet this accordance exists 
not merely if we refer the zpreréa to Paul’s total sojourn in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood, but even if we refer it to his 
stay in Ephesus alone; for if to the two years, xix. 10, the 
three months, xix. 8, are added, besides the indefinite period, 
xix. 22, we obtain for the sojourn at Ephesus about two years 
and a half, a space of time which might well be designated in 
round numbers as zpreria, with more justice than, for instance, 
the day and two nights during which Christ laid in the tomb 
are usually reckoned three days. Further traces of authenticity 
Neander discerns in the mention of the teaching from house 
to house, verse 20, which is certainly not mentioned in Luke’s 
previous narrative, but is excluded by it; and in the warnings 
of prophetic voices, verse 23, which however, regarded as un- 
historical, would point rather to Luke than ‘to Paul; regarded 
as historical, to the one as much as to the other; finally, in the 
22nd verse, where an importance is ascribed to Paul’s journey 
to Jerusalem that does not appear in other parts of the Acts. 
But the last is not correct; a higher necessity for the journey 
to Jerusalem is asserted by the Acts also in xxi. 12 ff, and 
even in xix. 21; moreover, it may also be asked if the words, 
dedepevos TO Tvevpari, verse 22, are not to be interpreted by 
analogy with verse 23, “bound (imprisoned) in the spirit.” The 
Apostle’s sayings respecting his approaching end are also sup- 
posed to prove the authenticity of the speech; for as the result 
did not correspond to these expectations, they must, have ap- 
pertained to Paul himself, and not to the author writing subse- 
quently.! But of the Apostle’s immediately impending death, 
verses 22 ff. say nothing,? but only that Paul should not again 
be liberated from his captivity; and according t® the Acts this 


1 Baumgarten, Comm. ii. b. 60 f. 

2 And equally little do the three critics whom Baumgarten unaccountably opposes 
with the question, how they can here assume a vaticiniwm post eventum, when they 
all say at the same moment that the prediction was not realized. 
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did not take place. Such traces of authenticity, therefore, cannot 
prove much. In our estimation, several opposite features have 
far more weight. In the first place, the language of the speech 
is unmistakably that of Luke, not of Paul (see below); and if we 
do not possess the Apostle’s words, it is impossible to know how 
far we have his thoughts. Then the sayings respecting the 
impending fate of the Apostle (verses 22 f., 25) and the false 
teachers who should arise in Ephesus (verse 29), include predic- 
tions which look incomparably more like a vaticiniwm post even- 
twm than a conjecture uttered under the circumstances of the 
time. Although Paul may have had a “presentiment” of his im- 
pending death (Neander), he could not possibly by natural means 
assert (i8od éy® oda) that none of those assembled would see him 
again ;+ and if the distinct prediction of false teachers may in 
itself be more easily explained from the Apostle’s standpoint, the 
more minute description of them suggests the standpoint of a 
later period ; instead of opponents present before him, who were 
not lacking (1 Cor. xvi. 9), he speaks only of those who were to 
come after his departure (or his decease),? and that, too, not only 
in the community in which he was already able to perceive the 
germs of these heresies, but also extraneously (verses 29 f.). 
These heresiarchs themselves are portrayed without any definite 
and distinct outline, such as we usually find in the Apostle’s 
polemics, but only in the general expressions which were habitu- 
ally employed in the second century with regard to the heretics 
of that age ;? they are avdpes Aadodvres Suerrpappéva, AvKor Bapeis, 
pr peddspevor Tod wouviov. This vagueness of expression was 
natural if a later person wished here to indicate appearances 
of which a more minute portrayal could not be given without a 
glaring anachronism ; the same cause will also account for the 


1 See Baur’s Paulus, 179. 

? Similarly, 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1, iv. 3, &e. 

3 So, for instance, Justin says, i. Apol. 58, with reference to Marcion: @ zo\Xoi 
mevosévreg . . . GXdywo we dd AdKov doveg svyNnpTacpévor Bopad THY aSéiwy Soy- 
parwy Kai dadvwy yivoyrar; and with the same metaphor, Jgn. Smyrn. 4, terms | 
the heretics, Sypia avSpwrdpopoa. 
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indistinct description of the heretics in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
in the mouth of Paul it must surprise us. Thus we have here 
an historical prolepsis, not the Apostle’s, but his historian’s. 
Verse 23, comp. xxi. 10 ff, seems to contain a similar anticipation 
of the future. To this must be added, that the whole tendency 
of the speech seems to betray the interests and standpoint of a 
later period. For whereas, under the circumstances given, we 
ought to expect that the admonition and instruction of the elders 
of the Church would eonstitute the chief import of the discourse, 
it takes instead, according to Schneckenburger and Baur’s just 
observation, an entirely apologetic direction. It opens with the 
description of the fidelity and self-sacrifice shown by Paul at 
Ephesus ; the mention of menaced dangers which immediately 
follows is likewise employed to illustrate the Apostle’s contempt 
for life in the service of the Lord (verse 24); hereupon follows 
a renewed assurance of the conscientious fulfilment of his office 
(verses 26 f.); then, after a short admonition and caution against 
false teachers,’ verse 31, again a reminiscence of Paul’s apostolic 
zeal; and until the end (verses 33—35) a further elaboration of 
the same theme. Did Paul require such self-justification, not to 
say self-laudation, before the elders of a church in which he had 
laboured for three years: and can we expect that a man so 
devoted to his cause, in taking leave of disciples and coadjutors 
whom he never expected to see again, instead of all that might 
be useful to them and to the church they managed, should have 
nothing more important to do than to call to mind his own ser- 
vices with ever fresh reiteration? Is this not incomparably more 
suitable to a later admirer of the Apostle, who had already learnt 
by experience that these services were misunderstood by many ? 
The greater number of commentators, indeed, refuse to acknow- 
ledge this tendency of our discourse, obvious as it is. Although 
nearly the whole speech treats only of the merits and faithful 


1 This may also have an apologetic object, whether it be to distinguish Paul from 
the heretics who appealed to him, or as a caution against the adversaries who vitu- 
perated him, 
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service of the Apostle, he is not supposed to speak actually of 
himself, but of others, ie. of the elders present, to whom he 
offers himself as an example. This view is certainly founded 
on a true feeling of what ought to be expected of an apostolic 
address under such circumstances; but in the address itself the 
admonitory object is observable in but few passages (verses 28, 
31, 32), whereas the vindication and laudation of the Apostle 
occupy a space entirely disproportionate. At the conclusion of 
the address especially, in which the chief importance centres, 
this apologetic design distinctly obtrudes itself; for while we 
know from the Pauline Epistles what stress the Apostle laid 
upon the fact, in opposition to his adversaries, that he did not 
allow himself to be supported by the churches (1 Cor. iv. 12, 
ix. 12 ff; 2 Cor. xi 8, 12), we see on the same testimony 
(1 Cor. ix. 6 ff; Gal. vi. 6) that he was nevertheless far from 
requiring from others a sacrifice which he himself made for 
special reasons ; and Neander’s distinction (pp. 480 f.), that the 
elders of the church were differently situated in this respect 
from the perambulating missionaries, finds no support in his 
own sayings; in verses 33—35, therefore, the Apostle could not 
hold up his own example for unqualified imitation, but he could 
merely mention his conduct in order to offer himself as a pattern 
of the disposition which gave rise to his mode of action as a 
model of self-sacrificing love. But is it consistent with the cha- 
racter of the Apostle, in lieu of the example of Christ, to place 
his own so much in the foreground, not with reference to the 
special treatment of given circumstances and practical questions 
conditioned by his position, as in 1 Cor. vi. 6—16, x. 32 f., xi. 1, 
but for moral purposes in general ? 

On these grounds we can only consider the speech as the 
work of our narrator, without admitting even the partial authen- 
ticity which Schneckenburger! wishes to preserve for it ; for, in 


1 Tf our speech is a composition of Luke’s, it may easily be conceived that, without 
impugning its essentially historic character, many features ex eventwu may be mingled 
with it. 
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the first place, we have not the slightest positive reason for this 
hypothesis ; secondly, the whole tendency of the speech proves 
itself to be historically improbable. But with the speech the 
entire situation becomes improbable, being, indeed, recounted 
solely for the sake of the speech. Beautiful and affecting as is 
the concluding scene, and credible as it is that such scenes not 
seldom occurred, we must feel scruples about this one, if only 
because in verse 38 it hinges on the unhistorical saying of verse 
25. What the narrative really gives us is much less a record of 
this particular incident than a retrospect of the whole apostolic 
ministry of Paul, which the author clothes in a farewell address 
from the latter in the same manner as the author of Deu- 
teronomy clothes -his new legislation in a farewell address from 
Moses; and our concluding verses represent, not so much the 
impression which the Ephesian elders received from Paul’s dis- 
course, as the impression which the reader of the Acts is to 
receive from the previous narrative. 

The further journey of the Apostle, until his arrival at Jeru- 
salem, offers no stumbling-block to historical criticism ; even the 
single unusual occurrence recorded of it, the prophecy of Agabus, 
xxi. 10 ff, is not of the sort that might not actually have occurred ; 
any one who knew the disposition of the Jews of Jerusalem 
against Paul might well foresee that he would scarcely leave the 
capital without injury. 

So much the more suspicious is the very first thing related of 
the Apostle in Jerusalem (xxi. 17 ff.), his meeting with the elders 
and the step which they induce him to take. By their advice, 
he resolves on defraying the costs involved in the fulfilment of a 
vow in behalf of four Nazarites, and in undertaking the sacred 
rites appertaining to it (éyvicOynrt atv adrois, v.24). We need not 
here inquire whether this expression implies an actual adoption of 
Nazaritism, i.e. an abbreviated Nazaritism of which we know no- 
thing more; or whether, as Wieselerhas recently rendered probable, 


1 Chrono]. of Apost. Age, 105 ff. Yet compare, on the other hand, Bawr, Tubingen 
Journal, 1849, 480 ff. 
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it merely signifies a share in the concluding sacrifices and 
purifications connected with it. We need not even inquire 
more minutely whether, consistently with his principles, the 
Apostle was able to partake in either of these rites. With re- 
spect to Nazaritism, it is scarcely credible; for what meaning 
could there be in such a vow if not that of a meritorious work, 
a light in which Paul could scarcely regard it ; hence, how could 
he submit to it without hypocrisy ? That participation in Jew- 
ish sacrifices, or even the defrayal of the costs of such sacrifices, 
would have been impossible to him, we cannot quite so posi- 
tively assert. Although he was individually able to dispense 
with these external sacrifices, still we do not know with certainty 
whether they appeared to him absolutely irreconcilable with 
faith in redemption by the sacrifice of Christ, and whether this 
may not have constituted an occasion for that compliance with 
Jewish customs which, according to 1 Cor. ix. 20, he made a 
point of duty wherever it might be advantageous to the cause of 
the gospel. But, even admitting this, it is nevertheless quite 
incredible that Paul should have consented to the course here 
ascribed to him in the sense and manner recorded by our book. 
According to it, James tells him that it has come to the ears 
of the believing Jews that he induces the Jews who are among 
the Gentiles (the Hellenistic Christians), to circumcise their 
children no more, and to forsake the Mosaic Law. Now, to 
prove that this accusation is untrue (dri dv Katixnvrae rept ood 
oveev eoriv), and that he also faithfully adheres to the Law 
(crovyeis kai adtds Tov vépov pvAdcowrv), Paul is advised to under- 
take the Nazarite sacrifices. On-this representation he actually 
does so. In our book, the proceeding cannot certainly surprise us, 
as was already intimated in treating of the fifteenth chapter; 
neither James nor Peter does anything that is not required 
or taken for granted by the decisions of the apostolic council. 
James assumes that, in loyal obedience to these decisions, Paul 
not only observes the Law himself, but also induces the con- 
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verted Grecians to follow it, and to circumcise their children, as, 
according to these very decisions, both he and they, born Jews, 
were bound to do; on the other hand, he admits the Gentile 
Christians to be differently situated, and that Paul was justified 
in demanding from them no more than the observance of the 
so-called precepts of Noah: Paul on his part recognizes this 
assumption, and to confirm it in practice he submits himself 
to the proof of subservience to the Law recommended to him 
by James. This Nazarite sacrifice is merely the declaration in 
act of his continued acknowledgment of the fundamental law 
by which, at the apostolic council, the relation of Gentile 
and Jewish Christians to Mosaism had been established,—an 
acknowledgment which is not recorded here at the conclusion 
of his public ministry without significance; it guarantees that 
he had firmly adhered during the whole of his official labours to 
the principles which he here repeatedly acknowledges ; that it 
is really a mere calumny when it is reported of him that he has 
seduced the Jews to desert the Law. Hence, far from seeing in 
this transaction, like Neander (p. 187), only a compliance on the 
part of the Apostle with the weaknesses of others, it much rather 
appears, from the standpoint of our book, as the simplest and 
most natural application of his principles; as a born Jew, Paul 
the individual is as much bound as all other Jewish Christians 
to observe the Law, and he does not think of evading this duty. 
Neander’s advice, “ not to lay too much stress on James’s words 
in verse 24,” ie. not to heed what our book enunciates with 
incontrovertible distinctness, to close our ears to the unwelcome 
explanation—this advice we cannot follow, for the very reason 
that it is not at all required by the context; in this Paul is 
really a vopov dvAdoowv ; why should he scruple to acknowledge 
himself as such ? 

The case is certainly different if we turn from the Paul of the 
Acts to the historical Paul and his principles. The former could 
do without hesitation what is related of him in the Acts, but 
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would it have been possible for the latter? Could he publicly 
and explicitly declare that he had always adhered to the de- 
cisions of the apostolic council; that as a Jew he deemed him- 
self bound to observe the Law, and actually fulfilled the obli- 
gation; that it was mere calumny if it was reported that he 
seduced the Jewish Christians no longer to circumcise their 
children, and not to observe the Law? If we listen to Neander 
alone, in place of all the rest, one might almost believe that he 
could have done this without scruple. “ Without deviating 
from principles of the strictest veracity, Paul might repudiate 
these accusations, for he was far from wishing to anticipate 
historical development in such an arbitrary manner ; it was, in 
fact, the principle enunciated by himself, that every one was to 
remain in the position in which the call to Christianity had 
reached him, in no case voluntarily to abandon it,” &c. (p. 486) ; 
“he only opposed (p. 485) the external observance of Judaism 
in so far as the justification, and sanctification of mankind were 
made dependent upon it. It was his principle that no one was 
to abandon the earthly, national or civic position which he occu- 
pied at the time of his conversion to Christianity, unless some 
important reason impelled him to do so; and in accordance with 
this principle he allowed. the Jews to persist in their Jewish 
peculiarities, of which the observance of the Mosaic Law formed 
a part.” What light work has Neander made of the proof of 
this pregnant assertion! His only evidence is 1 Cor. vii. 18 ff. : 
Ileputerpynpévos tis exAHOn, py ervordcOw’ ev axpoBvoria tis éxAHOn, 
pn wepitepvecOw ..... “Exaoros év TH KAjoe 7 eKAHOn ev Tadry 
peverw. Aodros exAHOys, pH vou pedr€rw' GAN ci Kat Sivacae eAe’Oepos 
yevér Oat, parrov xpjoa. Hence, because the Apostle dissuades 
his followers from making any violent alteration in their external 
relations and circumstances, the religious confession of Christians 
was indifferent to him also! Because the Christian as such 
was not to abandon his earthly, national (how equivocal! the 
national religion was a part of the nationality of the Jews), 
civic positions, could he likewise as a Christian continue to be a 
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Jew? (and why not a heathen also?) Because the Christian 
might feel that he was free in Christ even when a slave, he 
could do so also as a slave of the Law. Because Paul disapproves 
of converted Jews putting on an artificial foreskin,’ and hereby 
displaying the same over-appreciation of externals as the Gen- 
tile Christian who was circumcised, he would probably have dis- 
approved equally of Jewish Christians neglecting the circum- 
cision of their children, as if this had not been prohibited by 
the principles laid down in the very passage quoted; for the 
children of Christians are called évy dxpoBvoria (compare also 
1 Cor. vii. 14); hence to them also applies the pi) repitepver du. 
On such negative testimony, principles are attributed to the 
Apostle against which every line of his Epistles is a protest. 
The remarks occasioned by the fifteenth chapter are applicable 
here also. Paul says without reservation, in Gal. v. 2, that him | 
who is circumcised Christ profiteth nothing; he is a debtor to 
fulfil the whole Law, and has forfeited grace; and of him could 
it be calumniously reported that he restrains the Jews from cir- 
cumcising their children? Paul everywhere declares even when 
expressly dealing with Jewish Christians, that for Christians the 
Law is repealed, and there is no other assertion that so pro- 
foundly permeates his innermost thoughts; but nevertheless it 
is, forsooth, mere calumny that he no longer observed the Law 
himself, and restrained others from its observance!? It is 
scarcely necessary to linger any longer over the contradictions 
in which Neander’s evasions are involved ;3 and as to the assu- 
rance that the Apostle disapproved of the Law and circumcision 
only in so far as justification was made dependent on them,‘ we 
may simply refer to what has been already observed on the 
occasion of the supposed circumcision of Timothy. Finally, 


1 Compare the commentators on émio7acOat. 
? See the whole Epistle to the Romans, but especially vii. 1 ff. 


3 Still less are we disposed to enter minutely on Bawmgarten’s historical Meta- 
physics, Comm. ii. b. 147 ff. 


* Besides Neander, Meyer, De Wette, and others. 
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after the above, we need scarcely point out expressly that, with 
the decisions of the council in the fifteenth chapter, must be 
abandoned, not only the appeal of James to these resolutions, 
but likewise Paul’s course of procedure, which our book sets forth 
in a perfectly correct point of view as a ratification of them. 

But if Paul can in no case have performed the Nazarite sacri- 
fice from the motive and for the object stated by the Acts,} it is 
very doubtful whether he performed it at all. Schneckenburger 
(p. 65) is indeed Of opinion that we have no reason to doubt this, 
for “more minute explanations may have preceded it.” Only it 
cannot be seen what other explanations were needful or possible 
in addition to the completely unquestionable one given by James. 
As the Acts represent the affair, the only motive for Paul’s 
procedure is the one stated ; but if this is unhistorical, the 
general possibility would still remain, that what the Apostle can- 
not have done for this reason, he may yet have done for some 
other reason unknown to us. But before making this conjec- 
ture, we must first know that he actually did it, and, moreover, 
we must know it on some authority extraneous to our book. 
Here Paul’s Nazarite sacrifice has undeniably the sole signifi- 
cance of testifying his adhesion to the Mosaic Law. If it is 
incredible that it was offered by Paul with this object, the only 
question can be, which is most likely, that the author imparted 
to a real transaction of the Apostle a motive suitable only to 
himself, not to the historical Paul; or that, from his idea of the 
Apostle’s whole character, he ascribed to him a corresponding 
course of procedure? Now we see from the whole representa- 
tion of our book, that this idea of Paul’s character and his rela- 
tion to Mosaism was firmly established in the author’s mind, 
quite independently of the narrative before us; whereas we are 
nowhere informed that the story of the Nazarite sacrifice existed 

1 As even Thiersch acknowledges (The Church in the Apostolic Age, 172), who 
easily enough surmounts the difficulty of this admission by the remarkable and 
genuinely Irvingite hypothesis that Paul did not recognize this motive, but, being at 


Jerusalem in the episcopal domain of James, it was his duty to comply with his direc- 
tions. 
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independently of the story before us. Under these circum- 
stances, the preponderating probability is, that the story is 
derived from this very representation, and is, therefore, without 
any foundation in fact. That Paul was arrested in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, in consequence of an insurrection, may neverthe- 
less be correct ; for he might well have visited the Temple with- 
out this particular object.? 

Because of the following account of Paul’s arrest (xxi. 27— 
xxii. 29), Baur (pp. 208 ff.) has justly questioned the authen- 
ticity of the Apostle’s discourse in xxii. 1 ff. It is already sus- 
picious that, contrary to all rules of prudence, the Roman Tribune 
so readily granted him permission to make this address. “Is 
it likely,” we must ask with Baur, “that the Tribune, having 
arrested the Apostle in the midst of a most tumultuous scene, 
should grant to a prisoner, whom a moment before he had held 
to be an insurgent of the most dangerous description, and of 


1 A peculiar difficulty arises in this narrative, from the words of James, v. 20, 
Sewosic, adedgi, roca pupiadec eiciv "lovdaiwy réy memuorevKdrwy, &c., for so many 
myriads of Jewish Christians can never have been at Jerusalem; and even if, with 
Neander (p. 483), we reckon also the visitors to the feast, the expression still appears 
too strong. The simplest thing would be to refer it not only to the Jewish Christians 
of Jerusalem, but to the total number; only it is opposed by the Sewpeic and the whole 
context of the passage, which, without an intimation of a change of subject, continues 
to speak of the Jerusalemites. Thus we have here a strong hyperbole, and no one can 
be hindered from seeing in this unhistorical exaggeration a symptom that our author 
(from whom alone, according to what has been said, the words of James can have been 
derived) was here contemplating not only the believing Jews in Jerusalem, but the 
Jewish Christians collectively, who certainly amounted to several myriads. In the 
further remark, that these were all zealous of the Law, and were full of mistrust 
respecting Paul, Bawr (p. 200) recognizes an involuntary admission on the part of the 
author of the real disposition of the Jerusalemites. This is undoubtedly correct, and 
we may assuredly take the words, zavrec {nd\wrai rod vdpov vrapxovory, in their 
strictest interpretation. On the other hand, the observation that this admission 
is in contradiction with the general representation of our book, needs some limita- 
tion. For verse 21 does not say that the Jewish Christians already positively hold 
Paul as a renegade from the Law, but that they suspect him of this apostacy, and 
that it would be appropriate to refute such an unfounded suspicion; the words, 
verse 21, xarnynSnoay epi cov, must not be translated, as by Baumgarten, p. 144, 
‘*they have been informed,” for this would assume the truth of the accusation, but in 
accordance with the proper signification of karnyety, ‘‘it has come to their ears.” If 
Paul indeed pursued the course ascribed to him in the Acts, it is difficult to conceive 
how even such a suspicion should have originated. 
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whom he knew nothing but what he had heard from himself, 
permission to make a public address, of which it was impossible 
to foresee the effect on the already highly excited people ?” 
Even if we overlook the first calmness of the auditors, it is still 
very remarkable “that this speech also, like that of Stephen and 
the speech of the Apostle before the Areopagus, is so methodi- 
cally arranged that the speaker is interrupted at a particular 
point, but only at the moment when he has already said every- 
thing which, under such circumstances, he can have intended to 
say in favour of his main object.” If we are finally obliged to 
admit that Paul, under the given circumstances, might have 
spoken as he does, and if the omission of what was really the 
main question, his relation to the Mosaic Law, may here be con- 
sidered more probable than in xxvi., our previous investigation 
respecting the Apostle’s conversion makes the present represen- 
tation of the event, and the occurrences which followed it, to 
appear so suspicious in several not unimportant points, that for 
this reason alone we are not able to credit the authenticity of 
the words attributed to Paul. According to all indications, this 
speech is also the author’s free composition. 

Passing over what immediately follows, we now turn to the 
noteworthy examination of the Apostle before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, xxi. 30—xxiii. 10. For this narrative also, Baur (pp. 202 ff), 
and Schneckenburger before him (pp. 143 ff.), has so firmly fixed 
the decisive points of view, that it is difficult to evade his deduc- 
tions. Of the two utterances of Paul here recorded, both contain 
much that is striking. Even if he is credited with the passionate 
word against the high-priest, verse 3, yet the apology in verse 5 
(ov« yderv, adeAol, dri eativ dpxuepets’ yéypartar yap’ apxovtTa Tob 
Aaot cov otk épeis kaxGs) must, from a purely historical stand- 
point, raise scruples in those who do not share the prejudice of 
an apostolic sinlessness. That Paul really did not know to whom 
he had addressed the words of the third verse, can hardly be 
imagined ; an old disciple of the rabbis must have been aware 
that none but the high-priest was wont to preside in the San- 
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hedrim ; and the evasion, that he may not have looked at the 
speaker, is expressly excluded by the drevicas of verse 1, and the 
mpos avrov, verse 3. It has, therefore, been attempted in various 
ways to escape the natural interpretation by which Paul denies 
having recognized the high-priest ; ov« 7Sav is supposed to mean, 
“T can or could not acknowledge him as legitimate high-priest;”* 
but of$a does not mean agnosco, and Ananias is styled high-priest 
by our author himself in verse 2; or else ov 7dev is to be trans- 
lated, “I had not considered,’ which, again, the word cannot 
mean, and does not mean in Acts vii. 18; 1 Cor. i. 16; Eph. vi. 7;° 
or else the answer is intended ironically ;* whereas the earnest 
pacificatory dSeApoi, and the passage of Scripture with which 
Paul enforces his explanation, exclude such irony, which in 
any case would be very inappropriate and difficult to under- 
stand.’ The violence of these evasions can only serve to display 
the impossibility of any other view than that which is given 
above. But then it certainly follows that, according to our nar- 
rative, Paul extricated himself from the dilemma by a falsehood. 
That this actually occurred cannot, it is true, be pronounced abso- 
lutely impossible; even a Paul might, perhaps, in a weak moment, 
be overtaken by such denial of the truth; yet as we have no 
single positive instance of his being so overtaken, and as, on the 
other hand, we have a considerable number of inaccurate state- 
ments in our book, it is most probable that the Apostle did not 
employ this subterfuge himself, but that it is attributed to him 


1 The reason of this non-recognition is explained differently by each individual. 

2 So still Meander, 3rd ed. p. 421, 4th ed. p. 489; in the former, appealing to the 
alleged, but likewise undemonstrable, signification of Y'J.; in the latter, with the re- 
mark that ‘‘it is unnecessary to torment oneself with the word gdev—such stress need 
not be laid upon the words.” We have already seen in xxi. 21 the real meaning of 
this liberality in not laying stress upon the words. 

* Moreover, according to Bawmgarten’s just remark, p. 199, the expression, rotye 
kexoviapéve, indicates the official dignity of the person addressed. 

4 Meyer on this passage, and others; in substance also Bawmgarten, pp. 199 f. 

> For otk 70evv does not mean, I could not know, but I did not know. This word 
could only be understood by the hearers to signify that Paul really intended to deny 
having known the high-priest, granting even that they did not believe him. 
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only by our historian. What induced him to do so cannot be 
ascertained with certainty; still it is quite possible that he found 
the tradition of Paul’s passionate reply, verse 3, and that, to 
justify his Apostle, he made use of a certainly not very credible 
subterfuge." 

Verse 6, however, places the Apostle in a still more ambiguous 
light. In order to win over the Pharisees in the Sanhedrim, and 
incite a division between them and the Sadducees, he here ex- 
claims, dvdpes ddeAfoi, ey Papiraids eipt, vids Papwraiov’ rept 
éAridos Kai dvactdcews vexpov eyo Kpivopa. It is only cloaking 
the difficulty of this passage to say, with Neander, p. 490, “ Paul 
might say, in accordance with truth, that he stood before the 
judgment-seat because he had borne witness to the hope of the 
people of Israel (éAvis cannot mean this; it 1s eAris dvacmdcews) 
concerning the expected resurrection of the dead, for he had 
indeed preached Jesus as him through whom this hope was to 
be fulfilled.” Just the very point of dispute between Christians 
and Jews, whether the hope of the people was to be fulfilled 
through Jesus of Nazareth, whether his resurrection was the 
prototype of the general resurrection, would be concealed in his 
representation ; and instead of it, a question about which the 
two parties were not contending, and as to which Paul was not 
undergoing judgment—the question of the future resurrection of 
all—was substituted in a sophistical manner, while not a syllable 
is said of the special accusation against the Apostle, which had 
alone occasioned the proceedings against him (xxi. 28), i.e. his 
attack upon the enduring validity of the Mosaic Law. The chief 


1 As regards the command given by the high-priest, B. Bawer, Apostel-geschichte, 
106, believes it to be an imitation of the statements in the Gospels of the blows on the 
cheeks received by Jesus. In this case it must be assumed that our narrative had 
originally a tendency adverse to Paul; the passionate reply of Paul must have been 
contrasted with the meekness of Christ when undergoing the corresponding ill-usage. 
But the more distinct statement of the blows on the cheeks and the answer of Jesus 
is first found in John xix. 22 f.; while Matt. xxvi. 67, Mark xiv. 65, are too general 
to allow us to trace our narrative to them. This would therefore necessitate the 
assumption that a narrative allied to that of John already existed in one of the older 
Gospels. 
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difficulty does not, however, consist in this expression about the 
resurrection—the most suspicious thing is the introductory words, 
ey® Papicaids ciut. How could Paul say this of himself with even 
a semblance of truth? He certainly had been a Pharisee; but 
was he at that time still a Pharisee,—he who unremittingly 
waged war against the observance of the Law, the groundwork 
of this Jewish orthodoxy? Paul might certainly call himself an 
Israelite, as he does in a passage, Rom. xi. 1, which was perhaps 
in the mind of the author; for this name primarily denotes his 
parentage ; but now and never more could he call himself a 
Pharisee, for this is the designation of a religious creed. Is it 
credible that Paul should have been guilty of such a direct 
denial of his religious convictions, of hypocrisy in comparison 
with which the insincerity of Peter at Antioch, so sharply re- 
proved by him, would shrink into insignificance? But scarcely 
less improbable is the effect which the craftiness of the Apostle 
is supposed to have produced. How can it be supposed, we must 
inquire with Baur (pp. 204 ff), that the Apostle’s palpable strata- 
gem should suddenly have kindled such a passionate conflict 
between the two parties, who must have been long accustomed to 
each other’s existence, so far at least as not to fly at one another - 
on every slight allusion to their points of difference? that the 
Pharisees came forward as the champions of his cause, and ad- 
mitted as possible even the apparition of Christ at Damascus ? 
that in the hollow semblance of identity between his faith and 
theirs, they entirely lost sight of what must have been the most 
offensive point in his character, the way in which he under- 
mined the authority of the Law? Is it not also, we must add 
with Schneckenburger (p. 146), obviously incompatible with the 
further course of the affair? for although the Pharisees take the 
part of Paul, and although they always had the majority in the 
Sanhedrim, he is indicted only a few days later by the chief- 
priest and the presbytery before the Procurator Felix; and even 
the day after his innocence has been proclaimed by the brilliant 
testimony of our ninth verse, we find the Sanhedrists implicated 
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in a treasonable attempt upon his life. Itis scarcely possible to 
answer these considerations in a manner more unsatisfactory than 
Neander does, p. 291, with the observation that “it might 
perhaps be that in the tumultuous manner in which the affair 
with Paul was carried on, the chief persons among the people 
had not yet learned what constituted the corpus delicti in his 
case; and as the Pharisees always (they had, therefore, already 
heard him more than once, and yet knew nothing of him ?) heard. 
him begin by saying that the risen Jesus had appeared to him, 
they kept to that alone, allowing other things to pass, since the 
point in dispute with the Sadducees—to them far more impor- 
tant—was here brought under discussion.” That it should have 
seemed to them “far more important,” and that the mere mention 
of it should have been capable of inciting them to such a wild 
outburst against a party with which they must, nevertheless, 
have lived for several generations—this is just the improbability 
which does not become more probable by mere repetition with- 
out proof. It is also equally incredible that Christianity was 
still unknown to the Sanhedrists of Jerusalem in the year 60 
A.D., when it had already disturbed the whole Jewish world for 
a long time; or that, according to Baumgarten’s opinion (p. 207), 
in the perplexity of the moment (for which, from their standpoint, 
they had no cause), they should have forgotten that Paul, the 
former Pharisee, had for twenty to twenty-five years laboured with 
alarming results to extinguish the Jewish Law by the new faith 
in the Messiah. If the objections to our narrative can only be re- 
futed by such assumptions as these, they will probably hold their 
ground. Only it must not be said (as Schneckenburger does) that 
Luke need not, therefore, have given a false account ; that Phari- 
saically-disposed persons spoke in behalf of Paul, and that they 
threw the apple of discord about the resurrection before the judges. 
Granting it to be so, Luke would, nevertheless, have given a 
false report of the chief point if, as he does here, he makes Paul 
avow himself a Pharisee persecuted for his belief in the resurrec- 
tion, and in this manner induce the Pharisees to espouse his 
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cause. But who is to guarantee the historical character of the 
small portion of our narrative which Schneckenburger wishes to 
maintain? If the essential purport and whole tendency of a 
record is proved to be unhistorical, it is manifest that we cannot 
uphold single subordinate circumstances as historical on the sole 
testimony of the record; but the most we can say is, “It is 
possible—in our case not even is it probable—that the unhis- 
torical representation is founded on this or that historical fact.” 
This decided verdict can only be pronounced on the narratives 
before us, if we apply to them the standard of the Apostle’s 
character as it is known to us from his Epistles. If we confine 
ourselves to the representation of the Acts, we should indeed 
still wonder at single points, such as the incongruity of the 
Pharisees taking part with Paul, and their subsequent conduct ; 
yet the most offensive points might be set aside. The Paul of 
the Acts may certainly say of himself, Bapicaids eiyc; for he is, 
indeed, a Jew as zealous of the Law as are the Pharisaic Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem (see below, and xxi. 24); in case of need, 
he can even assert that he is attacked solely on account of his 
faith in the resurrection—primarily, indeed, in the resurrection of 
Jesus; for the real stumbling-block, his Antinomianism, is want- 
ing here; it is mere calumny to say that he seduces the Jews to 
renounce the Law; in his case it can be imagined that the 
Pharisees, who seem, in general, not to have persecuted the 
Jewish Christians, may have taken his side against the Sadducees. 
But if it is here by no means a part momentarily assumed by 
Paul, if he represents himself as believing in the Messiah indeed, 
yet as a Jew none the less obedient to the Law,—again, two 
years later, he has nothing else to say of himself, and, in truth, 
as the Acts represents him, he has no cause. This certainly does 
not prove that Paul was really another man than what his 
Epistles exhibit him to us, and that a representation such as 
that under discussion can be historical; all the more so that it 
is most closely bound up with the whole tendency of the Acts, 
and is therefore to be explained, not as an accidental misunder- 
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standing, but solely from the standpoint and character of the 
book. 

The short but significant account of the proceedings before the 
Sanhedrim is followed, in xxiii. 11—36, by an epically broad 
account of the Apostle’s abduction to Ceesarea, in consequence of 
a Jewish conspiracy against his life. In itself the affair contains 
no improbability ; one can only wonder how all these details 
could be so accurately known to the author ; at least, one would 
think, he cannot have had a copy of the letter from Lysias to 
Felix. It is true, Meyer, with whom De Wette also agrees, sees 
a proof of authenticity in the statement, ver. 27, that Lysias 
rescued Paul from the Jews because he learnt that he was a 
Roman.’ By this “crafty alteration of facts,’ the Tribune en- 
deavours to veil his mistake? But it does not appear what 
reproach could be applied to Lysias, even if he spoke nothing 
but the truth. Our book certainly says, as early as xxii. 29, that 
when the Tribune became aware that Paul was a Roman citizen, 
he was alarmed at having put him in fetters. But this is in 
glaring contradiction to his removing the fetters only on the 
following morning, according to ver. 30. And in itself also this 
statement is improbable. Lysias was not bound to consider 
Paul’s privilege as a citizen before he was aware of it ; but as soon 
as he had heard of it, he would have suspended penal proceed- 
ings. This statement must therefore be judged like the analo- 
gous one in xvi. 38; and if Meyer may have rightly guessed the 
motive of the 27th verse, we could only regard it as an inference 
of our author’s, but in no way as a proof of the truth of his 
representation. 

The further transactions of xxiv.—xxvi, likewise given at 
great length, with the exception of the conversion of the Apostle 
already discussed, afford little material for remark. Paul’s vindi- 
catory addresses, which (xxiv. 10 ff, xxv. 8, xxvi.) are repeat- 
edly reported, now in detail, now more briefly, all turn on the 


1 The solution of the paSwy by kai éuaSoy seems in this case verbally unreliable. 
2 So also Riehm, De font. Act. Apost. p. 111. 
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self-same point—that he is a faithful adherent of the Jewish 
religion (xxiv. 14 ff, xxv. 8, xxvi. 4 ff‘); and that it is only 
the old belief in the Messiah, of which he announces the ful- 
filment (xxiv. 14 f, xxvi. 6, 22 f.). No mention is made, either 
by his Jewish accusers or by himself, of the real subject of com- 
plaint against the Apostle, i.e. his position with reference to the 
Law; for even the false charge in xxiv., that he had attempted 
to desecrate the Temple, does not belong here, and only tends to 
conceal what might have been said with truth concerning his 
relation to the ceremonial of the Temple. The recognition of the 
Apostle’s innocence is repeated with equal regularity in every 
instance; after Lysias (xxiii. 29) has borne witness that he is 
not guilty of any punishable action, Felix (xxiv. 22) manifests 
the same conviction ;? Festus not only refuses the Jews’ designing 
petition for a trial at Jerusalem,? but, after a formal investigation, 
repeats (xxv. 18, 25) the former favourable opinions concerning 
the Apostle. -That a Jewish testimony might not be wanting 
to these heathen ones, Agrippa, whose voice acquires double 
weight from his familiarity with the Jewish laws (xxv. 26, xxvi. 
2 f., 26), declares his judgment, significantly placed at the end 
of the whole paragraph, that, save the appeal to Cesar, there 
was no impediment to Paul’s release. The entire assembly coin- 
cides in this opinion. If, therefore, Paul is not released, and is 
obliged to appeal to Cesar, the cause must lie in the base 
motives of selfishness and subservience on the part of his judges 
(xxiv. 26, xxv. 9), which serve themselves the purpose of a 
higher providence, xxiii. 11. The whole description is doubtless 


1 This passage ought also to be quoted here: Paul’s appeal to his observance of the 
Law is not intended as in Gal. i. 14, Phil. iii. 5, to point the contrast between 
his Christian and his previous Jewish standpoint; there is no intimation of this con- 
trast, but it is to serve as positive evidence that he continues to be a good Jew. 
This is clearly shown by the context of verses 5 and 6. We must judge xxii. 3, from 
the same point of view. 


2 Verses 23 and 26 especially show that the postponement of the verdict is intended 
to be favourable to Paul. 

3 It is remarkable that here, xxv. 2 ff., exactly the same plot should be repeated 
which was already employed in xxiii. 12 ff. 
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admirably adapted to the object of making the Apostle appear 
innocent, even from the standpoint of strict Jewish law; but 
whether it is historically accurate we may question, in spite of 
several traits taken from life (such as xxiv. 19, the aristocratic 
ignorance of the Roman; xxvi. 28, Agrippa’s answer to Paul’s 
urgency) ; in the first place, because the various speeches in our 
book, both in style and arrangement, flowed unmistakably from 
one and the same pen, and those of Paul show no mark of the 
characteristic language of the Apostle; but, still more, because it 
is quite improbable that in the charge against Paul, instead of 
the actual subject of complaint, i.e. his attack on the Law of his 
people, it is always the faith in the Messiah which is mentioned 
against him. How far the whole story of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment and trial before Felix and Festus is affected by this doubt 
can scarcely be decided with certainty. It is certainly remark- 
able+ that Felix and Festus, from the same motive, i.e. to confer 
a favour on the Jews (ydpuv xarabéoGar), Should have arrested or 
brought Paul into danger (xxiv. 27, xxv. 9), just as Pilate, for 
similar reasons, had consented to the execution of Jesus (comp. 
Acts xxiv. 22; Matt. xxvi. 18); that Paul has to answer for him- 
self before Herod Agrippa, as Jesus before Herod, and with the 
same result (Luke xxiii. 15 ; Acts xxvi. 31); and in the last-men- 
tioned narrative the symmetrical hand of our author really seems 
to betray itself even in the style of expression ; otherwise, conduct 
such as that of the two Procurators is too natural under existing 
circumstances, not merely in the pragmatic assumption of the 
author, but also in reality, for its repeated occurrence to be sur- 
prising ; it is everywhere the custom of unscrupulous officials, by 
complaisance, at the expense of others to appease those to whom 
they have in other ways given just cause for complaint. At all 
events, an incorrect conjecture on the part of the author respect- 
ing the causes of the Apostle’s long imprisonment in Czsarea 
does not upset the fact of that imprisonment, for the invention 
of which no sufficient motives are to be found. On the other 
1 Comp. B. Bauer, Apostelg. 106. 
G 2 
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hand, we must defer investigating the state of the case with 
regard to the individual trials, and especially the hearing before 
Agrippa, as these are too closely connected with the double 
interest of recording repeated vindications and free-spoken judg- 
ments. 


6. PAUL ON THE WAY TO ROME AND AT ROME. 


The account of the journey in the 27th and 28th chapters 
forms incontestably one of the most ancient portions of the Acts, 
yet some unhistorical elements have apparently insinuated them- 
selves here also. So much is not incredible that, notwithstanding 
his examinations, Paul, by the force of his character, may have 
attained the reputation with which he appears in this record 
(xxvii. 10, 21 ff, 33), and the dream-vision of verses 23 ff. is also 
susceptible of a natural interpretation ; Paul, reflecting on the 
significance of his journey, may have prayed for his own and his 
companion’s rescue, and his firm reliance that his petition would 
be granted might take the form of a vision. That the result 
corresponded with the expectation is by no means incredible. 
The observation of the 33rd verse, that, out of consideration for 
Paul, the centurion obstructed the design of killing the prisoners, 
might be attributed to a somewhat one-sided interpretation. 
Humane as he appears to have been (verse 3), for the sake of 
the other prisoners he must have put a stop to such needless 
barbarity ; and if, on one side, it may be said that his interest in 
Paul constituted his first and chief motive, on the other side the 
possibility cannot be denied that this brief observation, which 
might be omitted without injury to the construction or context, 
may have been added, only by a later hand, to the primitive 
record, in order to set forth the impression made by the Apostle 
even on the Romans, whose prisoner he was. But the conjec- 
ture is more distinctly suggested by some traits in the narrative, 
xxvill. 1—10. Although the incident with the viper, verse 3, 
which our author indeed wishes to be regarded as a miracle, 
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might in itself be explained by supposing either that a really 
poisonous serpent crept on to Paul’s hand without biting, or that 
the bystanders mistook a harmless serpent for a poisonous one ; 
still the statement of the 6th verse, that the natives, finding him 
uninjured by the supposed bite of the viper, regarded him as a 
god, is too much in the miraculous style of the 14th chapter 
(verse 11) not to give rise to similar scruples. For when a per- 
son supposed to have been bitten by a viper escapes unharmed, 
the first idea which arises is not that he is a supernatural being ; 
and the people of Melita must have been sufficiently acquainted 
with these indigenous serpents to be aware that, besides the 
poisonous, there were also non-poisonous vipers. Thus, even if 
the other narratives should be correct, the remark in verse 6 pro- 
bably contains an unhistorical addition. Still more decidedly 
does the healing of the sick father of Publius bear this character, 
especially if we include the further statement that all the other 
(of owrot) sick people on the island were healed by the Apostle 
—an assurance which so strikingly recalls the other exagge- 
rated descriptions of apostolic miracles (ii. 43, v.15 f., xix. 11 f), 
that we can only pronounce the same opinion on them as on the 
others. , 

After recording the Apostle’s journey from Jerusalem to Rome, 
the last paragraph of our book (xxviii. 16 ff.) concludes with an 
account of his dealings with the most respected members of the 
Roman Jewish population. If we have been obliged to regard 
the previous accounts with a feeling of mistrust, we cannot now 
abandon this mistrust. What first of all surprises us is the con- 
duct of Paul himself. Scarcely arrived at Rome, he summons 
the most respected Jews to inform them that he is not judged 
either on account of a transgression against the Jewish people 
or the Law, nor yet as the accuser of his people, but singly 
and solely on account of his truly Jewish faith in the Messiah. 
After he has thus conferred with his fellow-countrymen for a 
whole day, and endeavoured to win them over to Christianity, 
he dismisses them with the declaration that, as the Jewish people 
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in their stubbornness turn away from the Messianic salvation, it 
shall be offered to the Gentiles. 

Can it be credited of Paul, as we otherwise know him, that he 
should have pursued such a course? Of the Paul of the Acts 
certainly, but scarcely of the historical Paul. If we contemplate 
the account in our book in an unprejudiced manner, a two-fold 
object presents itself for the conference with the Jews ; in the 
first place, the Apostle wishes to refute the bad opinion which 
they might have of hira as an enemy of the Law; and, secondly, 
to make a first attempt of preaching the gospel to them accord- 
ing to his principle (xiii. 45), to which verse 28 likewise dis- 
tinctly refers, of invariably turning to the Jews first, and only if 
they. despise the gospel, to the Gentiles. But even if we are 
further on compelled to think it unlikely that he should really 
have acted in accordance with this principle, the eagerness to 
justify himself to the Jews before he can have made closer 
acquaintance with the Christian community, after which he so 
greatly yearns in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 11 ff.), is far more 
befitting the Jewish Christian, whose great object it is not to 
lose the reputation of orthodoxy among his fellow-countrymen, 
than to a man conscious, as Paul was, of so thorough antagonism 
to the Jewish standpoint. With what conscience could he have 
asserted that he had in no way acted in opposition to the 
£0n marpoa, the Mosaic institutions'—he whose entire ministry 
tended to nothing but to suppress these institutions by faith in 
Christ, whose whole religious consciousness centred in the removal 
of the Law by the Gospel ? 

But if Paul’s conduct is incomprehensible, that of the Jews is 
almost more so. They not only come to him twice at his resi- 
dence and listen to his discourse for a whole day, but in verse 21 
they expressly bear him witness: pels ovre ypdppara rept ood 
eeLdpcla ard rhs “lovdaias, ote rapayevdpevds tis TOV adeAPdv 


dvyyyedev 7 eAdAnoEe Tue wept God rovypdv. Nay, it is not enough 


1 Comp., on the meaning of this expression, vi. 14, xv. 1, xxi. 21, also xvi. 21. 
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that they should have heard nothing to his disadvantage ; of 
Christianity altogether they seem to know no details: dfvotpev 
rapa gov axotoa: & ppoveis, rept pev yap THs alpérews TatTys yvw- 
orov éotiv hpiv, Ste mavtaxod avriAéyerat, This is not the way in 
which it is usual to speak of a phenomenon which has been 
before one’s eyes for years, respecting which information has been 
derived by direct intercourse. Therefore, if the Roman Jews 
speak thus, it must be assumed that only a vague report of the 
Christian sect had reached their ears. That this was actually 
the case has been considered so improbable, even by those inter- 
preters who do not wish to impugn the credibility of our book, 
that they have been able to explain the assertion of the Jews 
only as a pretence.! But what could have been the object of this 
dissimulation? Schneckenburger thinks that they wished thereby 
to give themselves a greater show of impartiality. But they had 
no particular object in giving themselves this appearance ; and if 
_ they had, the falsehood was not at all requisite. It would have 
been fully sufficient to inform Paul that, although they had 
as yet been unable to convince themselves of the truth of 
the Christian faith, they were, nevertheless, disposed to receive 
instruction ; whereas, according to this view, they open their 
acquaintance with the Apostle with a lie, which is much too 
palpable for him not to have seen through it at once. But our 
author evidently treats the assertion of the Jews as being not at 
all untrue. They are so much in earnest about it, that on this 
very account they fix a day for conferring with Paul, in order 
to learn from him, what they do not know as yet, in what the 
doctrine of the Christians really consists; and the Apostle on his 
side enters into the matter with an earnestness which shows 
clearly enough that he gives full credence to the statement of 
the Jews. And as far as their declaration respecting the Apostle 
is concerned, it accords perfectly with the state of the case as 
represented in our book. Does he not also say of himself that 
he has in no way offended against the Jewish people or the Law? 
1 Schneckenburger, p. 86, 
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Does he not persistently appear in our book as a faithful observer 
of the Law? According to this, is the testimony rendered to 
him anything but the formal confirmation of this state of affairs 
from the mouth of the Jews themselves, indirectly even of the 
Jerusalemites, the reiteration of the verdict already pronounced 
by a Lysias, a Felix, a Festus, an Agrippa, and even by the 
orthodox party in the Sanhedrim? And after all this, can we 
doubt that our author wishes this declaration, and of necessity 
the 22nd verse connected with it, to be regarded as strict truth ? 
But that it really is so, we cannot admit. First, as concerns the 
supposition that the Roman Jews had not yet heard any par- 
ticulars of the Christian sect, that is quite incredible under the 
circumstances of the time. We know, from the Epistle to the 
Romans, that for years past a not inconsiderable community of 
Christians had existed in Rome, a community of which Paul 
says, in Rom. i. 8, that its faith was spoken of in all parts of the 
world (év Ao 76 xécpw). We also see, from the same authority, 
that, even though the majority may have been Gentile Christians 
by descent, this community nevertheless contained a still more 
important Judaizing element,' whence it follows that it cannot 
have been disconnected with the Jews of Rome. What! and 
can the most distinguished members of Roman Judaism have 
known nothing further of such a community than that their doc- 
trine was everywhere evil-spoken of ? What was known to all 
the world out of Rome, is supposed to have been unknown only 
to those whom it most nearly concerned. Only two years later 
the Neronian persecution of the Christians took place, on which 
occasion Tacitus testifies that the reputed infamous deeds of the 
Christians at Rome were in the mouths of the people. “How is 
it possible,” we must ask, with Baur (p. 370), “that two years 
earlier Christianity in Rome was still so unknown as we must 
suppose from the account given in the Acts? or how is it pos- 
sible to imagine that the Jews alone did not know what was 


1 See especially ix.—xi. vii. 1 ff., and Baw’s inquiry respecting the object of the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul. pp. 234 ff.; and also Schneckenburger, pp. 89 ff. 
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known to every one else in Rome?” Baur has already suffi- 
ciently refuted Olshausen’s evasion, that the Roman Christians 
may have separated themselves from the Jews in consequence of 
the persecution of the Jews under Claudius; and that the newly 
immigrated Jews may have remained unaware of the existence 
of the Christian community at Rome. Conversely, Kling! is of 
opinion that the Jews broke off intercourse with the Christians 
on account of the disturbances which Christianity had occa- 
sioned among them, and which had produced the edict of 
Claudius. But then they would not either have acted on the 
invitation of Paul, nor could they have spoken to him as they 
do; for they talk as if they knew no details respecting the 
Christians; and how could they do this if it was precisely a 
doctrinal dispute with the Christians which had induced them 
to withdraw from them? There is nothing to recommend Nean- 
der’s observation (p. 497), that in so large a town the exist- 
ence of the Christian community might easily have escaped the 
knowledge of the rich Jews, especially as the main stock of that 
community were Gentiles, and as these Jews may well have 
been more occupied about other things than about matters of 
religion. If the city of Rome was large, neither was the Chris- 
tian comnrunity small; its existence was known even to the 
heathen population, how much more to the zpérois rdv “lovdatwr ; 
for that they did not concern themselves about religious matters 
is contradicted by their repeated visits to the Apostle, and their 
conference with him, which lasted from morning until evening ; 
and it has already been shown that the Christian communi- 
ties maintained intercourse with the Jews of that city; even 
without this, it would have had at least sufficient interest for 
them not to be totally ignored. In our time, would even the 
smallest German Catholic community remain unknown to the 
Catholics of the same city; and would not a numerous Christian 
community at Rome have an importance for the Jews far greater 


1 Theol. Studies and Criticisms, 1837, II. 302. 
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than that of all German Catholic societies together for the Catho- 
licism of the present day ? 

Equally incredible is it that the Jews, according to verse 21, 
should have heard nothing disadvantageous to Paul even from 
Judea. The man who for decades past had laboured for the 
downfall of Judaism, who had gained for the hated sect of Chris- 
tians innumerable adherents from the Eastern to the borders of 
the Western world, who was everywhere in conflict with the 
Jews, and with whom they were in mortal combat—this man 
was an adversary far too important for the Jews of the metro- 
polis of the world not to have been long acquainted with his 
name, and, when their fellow-believers spoke of him, it was 
naturally in an unfavourable sense. It is indeed said here that 
nothing evil had been reported against him from Judwa. But, 
in the first place, verse 22 shows that, according to our author, 
they know nothing whatever about him, and that Judzxa is 
expressly mentioned merely because the preceding history attri- 
buted to the Jews of Palestine alone the attack upon the Apostle, 
who was supposed.to be in no way adverse to Judaism in 
general; secondly, this qualified declaration is extremely impro- 
bable. It is said, indeed (Meyer, on the passage), that before 
the appeal of Paul, the Sanhedrists had no occasion to make 
any report about him to Rome, as they hoped to be quit of 
him in Palestine; after his appeal, probably no opportunity, 
as the sea-passage, according to xxvii. 9, was already closed ; it 
has even been supposed! that the party in Palestine purposely 
concealed their hatred against Paul (against whom they had 
brought accusations imperilling life and limb!), in order to ruin 
him the more readily. But did it require an official report to 
make the Jews in Rome aware of the events which took place 
in Palestine? It is known what lively intercourse existed be- 
tween the provincial capitals and Rome, what extensive rela- 
tions were formed between Rome and Jerusalem by religion, 


1 Lange, Apost, Zeit. I. 106. 
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commerce, and political circumstances ; how, in addition to the 
innumerable private connections, political agents of the Jewish 
nobles and priesthood were almost continually at Rome. More- 
over, just at the time when Paul was imprisoned at Caesarea, 
the most considerable of the Cesarean Jews came to Rome 
with an accusation against the Procurator Felix (Jos., Ant. xx, 
8,9). And yet during the three years which had elapsed since 
the arrest of the Apostle, the zpéro. trav “Iovdatwy at Rome are 
supposed not to have heard a word of the events which had 
occurred in their own country, of the imprisonment and probable 
condemnation of the most odious and dangerous enemy of their 
faith ; and we are expected to be satisfied with Meyer’s observa- 
tion, that accidentally evil tidings concerning Paul had not reached 
the Roman Jews either by private correspondence or by travel- 
lers! Credat Judeus Apella! The unhistorical character of our 
record is plain, only in this case it cannot be limited to the indi- 
vidual features in which it first becomes evident ; much rather 
if, on the one hand, the whole conduct of Paul, and, on the other 
hand, the whole conduct of the Jews, was improbable, the meet- 
ing of the two, which is only to be explained by their behaviour 
towards each other, loses its foundation. Natural as it is that 
at Rome Paul should have come in contact with his fellow- 


- countrymen among others, and have attempted to make an 


impression upon them, we are yet unable to regard as historical 
the formal intercourse with the chiefs of the Roman Jews which 
opened, it is supposed, immediately after his arrival. 


7. THE DoctTRINE AND PUBLIC CHARACTER OF PAUL ACCORDING 
TO THE REPRESENTATION OF THE ACTS. 


Having hitherto taken the narratives of our book concerning 
the Apostle Paul into consideration individually, it is incum- 
bent upon us, in conclusion, to unite the scattered features of 
the description into a general picture, and to compare it with 
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the representation of himself given by the Apostle in his 
Epistles. 

If we begin with the side which is most directly adapted to 
this comparison, i.e. the doctrine of the Apostle, his numerous 
discourses in the Acts promise sufficient material for establishing 
it. On closer examination, however, we shall find ourselves in a 
great measure disappointed in this expectation. Of these dis- 
courses, those of chapters xxii. xxiv. and xxvi., as well as the 
shorter speeches of xxiii. 6, xxv. 8, are apologetic in purport ; 
and likewise, according to what we have already said, the address 
at Miletus, xx.; hence there remain only the two missionary 
discourses at Antioch in Pisidia, xiii. 16—41, and at Athens, xvii. ; 
besides the short address to the Lystrians, xiv. 15—17, the sum- 
mary account of the transactions with the Jews in Thessalonica, 
xvi. 3, and the more detailed description of the conference 
with those at Rome. This absence of doctrinal discourse in com- 
parison with self-vindication has been justly deemed significant 
by Schneckenburger (p. 128). In reality, the exposition of the 
doctrine of salvation, the explanation and vindication of the pecu- 
liarities which constitute the Pauline view of it, must, after all, 
have formed the chief import of the apostolic addresses; and 
in this respect the discourses cannot have differed essentially 
from the Epistles, of which the Epistle to the Romans especially 
shows us how Paul spoke to those to whom his doctrine was 
still new. If our author records so little of this, and, on the 
other hand, so much of the vindicatory addresses which, for the 
most part, offer nothing at all characteristic, we obtain a dis- 
torted representation of the Apostle’s ministry, and its dogma- 
tical significance is unduly cast into the background. But if 
we examine more closely into the purport of his doctrinal ad- 
dresses, and if, for this purpose, we consider the two greater, 
at Antioch and Athens, it seems to us as if the author wished 
to present in each the model of a whole species of Pauline doc- 
trinal addresses. In Athens the Apostle has an exclusively 
Grecian, in Antioch a Jewish audience; the speeches which he 
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makes in these two places represent the Apostle’s missionary 
sermons; in general, the former to the Gentiles, the latter to the 
Jews. Nevertheless, neither the one nor the other corresponds 
to the expectations which we must form of Paul’s doctrinal ad- 
dresses. Respecting the Athenian discourse (the authenticity of 
which became doubtful, for reasons shown above), Schnecken- 
burger (p. 129) correctly considers that it contains as little that 
is characteristically Pauline as the Lystrian speech ; it is merely 
the great conception of heathenism itself; both speeches might 
have been made by a person not agreeing with the Apostle in 
his Christian doctrine of salvation—nay, with the exception of 
the very last words in the Athenian discourse, by a liberal and 
profoundly-thinking Jew. In both, it is only Monotheism which 
is opposed to Polytheism, not the need and consciousness of 
salvation opposed to the wordly and sinful life of Paganism ; but 
nothing is said in these discourses of the Pauline view of Chris- 
tianity, as it is expressed, for instance, in the Epistle to the 
Romans in presence of Paganism, or of going back to the moral 
root of religion; even the belief in the Messiah is only men- 
tioned once (xvii. 31) in passing. The speech at Antioch cer- 
tainly makes not only the general Christian, but also the Pauline 
doctrine to appear more distinctly. But even in this instance, 
how mild, and to the Jews themselves how inoffensive, is the 
allusion to the peculiar import of the Pauline doctrines! When 
Paul has spoken in detail of the early guidance of the people of 
Israel, of John the Baptist, of the execution and resurrection of 
Jesus, and has proved his Messiahship from the Old Testament, 
he adds in verse 38, Tvwordy ovv éorw tpiv, dre dia TovTov ipiv 
aderis Gpaptiov KatayyéAXeTae’ Kal dd TavTwv Ov ovk 7OvVHAOnTE ev 
Tt) vopw Mwoicéws SixavwOjvar ev tottw Tas 6 Tictebwy SiKatovrat. 
But this does not distinctly substitute justification by faith for 
justification by law; it may just as well be regarded’ as a 
supplementing of the latter, in the synergistic sense of Jewish 


1 James ii. 22, 9 wioric ovvipyet Toic Epyoc avrov. 
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Christianity. Any one not previously acquainted with the 
Pauline doctrines of Justification and Law would certainly not 
glean them from this fleeting indication. This is, moreover, the 
only passage in all the speeches ascribed to Paul in the Acts 
in which any reference to his doctrine is to be found. In all 
his other sayings, without exception, we find only the same an- 
nouncement of the risen Jesus, the same evidence from the Old 
Testament of his Messiahship, as in the speeches of a Peter. It 
is solely on this question that Paul disputes with the Jews at 
Thessalonica, xvii. 2 f., when he proves from Scripture, 67. tov 
Xpiorsv ee wabeiv Kat avarrivar ek vexpOv, kat dtu ovtds ear 6 
Xpirrés Incots; of this alone he treats, xxvili., for a whole day at 
Rome, refOwv adrods ta rept tod "Inood, dd re Tod vopov Mwvoéws 
Kat tov tpopytdv; Of this alone he reminds the Ephesian elders 
when he unreservedly epitomizes (xx. 21) the doctrine which he 
preaches as the perdvova cis rév Ocdv and the riotis cis rov Ktpuov 
jpav Ipootv Xpuorsv; and scarcely does a light tinge of the expres- 
sion (evayyédvov Tis ydpiros, Verse 24) recall to the initiated the 
Pauline view of the doctrine of salvation. We have already 
partially seen that the Apostle likewise maintains no other point 
of view in his declarations in presence of the Sanhedrim (xxiii. 6), 
of Felix (xxiv. 14), of Festus (xxv. 8), and of Agrippa (xxvi. 
19—23). In all these speeches, Paul disclaims, on the part of 
his doctrine, any hostile relation to Mosaism, and asseverates 
that the only difference between himself and the Jews is with 
reference to the Messiahship of Jesus, and the accomplishment 
of the Old Testament prophecies by his death and resurrection 
(comp. especially xxvi. 22); whereas not only his warfare against 
the validity of the Law, but also the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, are not indistinctly denied when, in xxvi. 20, he 


1 The immediate sense of the words awd mdyvrwy, &c., can only be, that the 
believers in Christ obtain forgiveness for that for which the Law can procure them. 
Now this may certainly mean, they obtain forgiveness for all sins by faith, for by the 
Law they cannot all be forgiven; but it may also imply that they obtain this forgive- 
ness for that portion of their sins for which the Law afforded none. 
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states as the purport of his discourses, drijyyeAov peravoety Kat 
érirtpépev ext Tov Oedv, dEva THs petavolas epya mpdocovras. This 
perdvova, this érurrpépe ert tov Oedv, which consists in an altered 
behaviour, reminds us much more of the Baptist’s preaching unto 
repentance, and the xaprovs d£ious ris peravoias! required by him, 
or of Peter’s peravoijoare cal éeriotpéeware (ili. 19, comp. verse 29, 
ii. 38, v. 31), than of Paul’s doctrine of faith and re-creation 
of the inner man, to which the very word perdvo.w is foreign.” 
How little the feeble echo of the Pauline dogmatics, in the 
discourse of the 13th chapter, guarantees the really Pauline 
character of this speech, and of the whole doctrine put into the 
mouth of Paul by our book, is evident from the circumstance 
that Peter goes quite as far in his speeches as Paul, the former 
speaking of the forgiveness of sins more frequently than the 
latter (see ii. 38, iii. 19, iv. 12, v. 31, x. 43); and if Paul propounds 
that the Jews cannot be completely justified by the Law, Peter 
declares (xv. 10) the Law a yoke which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear; and in the same passage acknowledges 
the principle that Gentiles and Jews are saved in the same 
manner by grace. But this state of the case appears still more 
distinctly from the relation pointed out by Schneckenburger® 

1 Luke iii. 8, where the zroveiy is not wanting for the complete reminiscence of this 
passage; similarly the értorpépe ézi roy Yedy, with reference to John, is to be found 
in Luke i. 16, zoAXobe TH vidy "Iopanr imtorpie eri Kiotoy Toy Sedy abroy. 

2 Paul never uses this word (with him always rare) as applied to the reception of the 
Christian faith, but only with regard to moral improvement. See Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. 
vii. 9 £, xii, 21. : 

3 Schneckenburger, p. 130: ‘‘This speech is only an echo of the discourses of 
Peter and Stephen. The same glorification of the Jewish forefathers in the introduc- 
tion (xiii. 17—22, comp. vii. 2 ff.); the Messiah is the son of David (xiii. 23—26, 
comp. iii. 13 ff.), testified of by John. His rejection by the Jews of Jerusalem 
from ignorance fulfils the Divine counsels (xiii. 27 ff., iii. 14 ff.). Therefore is salvation 
now offered to those outside (xiii. 26, comp. iii. 26). The evidence of the Old Testa- 
ment (xiii. 34—38, comp. ii. 25—32), which expressly shows that a passage in the 
Psalm cannot refer to David, but to Christ—the admonitions and the threats, just as 
with Peter (xiii. 40, comp. ii. 19 ff.). If we recall the otherwise well-known dogmas 
of Paul, we cannot avoid thinking it remarkable that Paul here, like Peter in the first 
part, lays the whole stress on the resurrection, not on the death; nay, that if he does 


not directly trace the dgeoug rHv apapriy to the resurrection, he connects it with 
the Messiahship in general, which is attested in his view by the resurrection itself.” 
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and Baur between the speech at Antioch and those of the first 
part, which has led these scholars to the opinion that it is a mere 
echo of those of Peter and Stephen. After this evidence, it can 
no longer be supposed that we have anything in the 13th chapter 
but a free invention of the narrator’s! And if it is so with the 
speech which has most of the Pauline complexion, the case 
will not be different with regard to the others. How could we 
beleve that in his doctrinal addresses the Apostle should so 
entirely have forgotten his whole theological system, as must 
have been the case according to the representation given in our 
book, when, of all the ideas which form the turning-point of his 
religious convictions—universal sin, justification by faith, apart 
from merit by works, the cessation of the Law—nothing but one 
or two half intelligible echoes should occur in all the speeches 
recorded in our book? Finally, how that could be true which 
the Acts makes him so repeatedly and emphatically assert (xxiii. 
6, xxiv. 14, xxv. 8, xxvi. 22 f, xxviii. 17, see above), that he 
does not at all oppose the Mosaic Law, that he continues to 
be an orthodox Jew and a Pharisee? It is obvious that in all 
these respects the real kernel of the Pauline doctrine is not only 
passed over in silence, but altered in a Judaistic sense. 

What Paul asserts of himself in the passages above quoted, 
what James says when avowing his agreement with him (xxi. 
24), what even his Jewish opponents are obliged tacitly to 
admit (xxviil. 21, see above), that he is a faithful observer of 
the Law, is, according to the representation of the Acts, cor- 
roborated by his whole conduct. If we first contemplate his 
personal behaviour, our author has not failed to draw atten- 
tion to it by sundry small traits. First among these are the 
repeated journeys to Jerusalem. It is usual to attribute such 
journeys to various other objects more nearly connected with 
Paul’s apostolic labours. But if he allows even the tempting 


1 For no one will think it credible that Paul should have formed his speech on the 
model of Stephen’s vindication, which he had heard so many years before. (Heinrichs, 
Comm. 338; Riehm, De font. Act. Ap. 57, 196.) 
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opportunity of a fruitful ministry at Ephesus to pass by merely 
because he is resolved at all costs to spend the next festival 
at Jerusalem,! where, judging by the silence of our book, except 
the visit to the feast, he has nothing at all to do. If sub- 
sequently (xix. 21), in the midst of his Ephesian ministry, he 
similarly determines to travel to Jerusalem, without mention 
being made of any definite occasion for this journey; if he 
then (xxi. 6, 16) spends at Philippi the feast of the Passover, 
when no pious Jew would like to travel, and hastens past 
Ephesus, for many years the scene of his labours, which he is 
never again to visit, merely not to miss the feast of Pentecost 
at Jerusalem ; if, in plain words, he says in xxiv. 11, 17, that 
he has come to Jerusalem to pray and to sacrifice; if our book 
so repeatedly and unmistakably indicates how it intends these 
journeys to be interpreted, we must not take them in any 
other sense, but must repeat our previous assent to Schnecken- 
burger’s observation respecting the record. We have now not 
only assured ourselves that in his last journey Paul had another 
object not mentioned in the Acts, and that he could not have 
been firmly resolved upon it even at Ephesus as our book re- 
presents, but we also know, from our investigation respecting 
the so-called apostolic council, that the account given in the 
Epistle to the Galatians leaves no room for the visit to Jeru- 
salem described in our eleventh chapter. We cannot think 
otherwise with regard to the journey of the eighteenth chapter. 
That this visit is not mentioned in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is certainly not quite decisive ; it cannot be proved that 
Paul intended to enumerate all the journeys to Jerusalem 


1 Aci pe wavtwe riyv éoorhy rTiy toxopévny Troujoa cic ‘IepoodAvpa. The genuine- 
ness of these words, which Meyer and De Wette justly defend, is rendered probable by 
their use in the Clementine Recognitions, p. 60. 


® Verse 22: Kai avnxOn ard rijc Edéoou' kai carehOwy cic Katodpecay, avaBac 
kai doracapcvoc tiv ixkAnoiay KaréBn cic ’Avridxevay. These words, so directly 
connected with verse 21, can only give the impression that nothing further is added 
about the object and result of the journey, because it consisted merely in what was de- 
scribed in the 21st verse. 
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which he had made before the composition of the Epistle, but 
only that he recounted those which preceded the decisive 
acknowledgment of his independence by the party at Jeru- 
salem (ii. 1) ; it is likewise possible that he intended to specify 
one journey more, and only lost sight of it in the discussions 
of the second chapter. On the other hand, the account of the 
Acts respecting this journey is of the sort that makes its reality 
appear dubious. The obj ect of the journey—a visit to a Jewish 
festival—accords ill with the Apostle’s opinions, and could only 
recommend itself to the Jewish-Christian readers of our book ;} 
that Paul for this object should have neglected the sphere of 
work opened to him at Ephesus, shows indeed how much he 
was bent upon this pious object, but for this very reason it is 
not probable; what our book relates of the journey itself is 
merely that Paul made it; for the sojourn at Antioch, and the 
peregrinations through Galatia and Phrygia, verse 23, arose out 
of it easily enough. And yet one can but think that, if the 
Apostle withdrew himself from his extensive missionary labours 
at Ephesus in order to go to Jerusalem, if he made such a 
sacrifice of time and means, he cannot have done it without 
an important aim and object. If, moreover, we see from the 
example of the eleventh chapter that our author was capable 
of inventing a journey for Paul from dogmatic motives, there is 
a preponderating probability that he did so also in the case 
before us.? 

With the Apostle’s journeys to Jerusalem, our book also con- 
nects some further proofs of his Jewish piety; with the last, 
it adduces the Nazarite sacrifice discussed above; and before 
that of the eighteenth chapter, he fulfils a vow (verse 18) by 
shaving his head. The latter passage, it is true, is now, as 

1 This is seen especially from the circumstance just observed, that the Clementine 


Recognitions, i. 10, appropriate to themselves the words, xviii. 21, and the Homilies 
also give a similar explanation. . 


* The brevity with which the Acts treats our journey has of itself given rise to 


a doubt whether it actually intends to record a journey to Jerusalem ; but this is un- 
mistakably implied in the dvaBdc, verse 22. 
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before, applied by many,’ not to Paul, but to Aquila. The sole 
reason, however, that can be given for this is, that in the words, 
6 IlatAos... . eerAee eis THY Vupiav Kal ov avT@ IIpiokiAra Kai 
’AktAras, Keipdpevos tiv Kepadiv ev Keyxpeais’ efye yap edyiv, the 
otherwise unsuitable precedence of Priscilla before her husband 
seems to be chosen for the purpose of enabling the xeipdpevos to 
be immediately connected with its subject “AxvAas. This reason 
cannot prove anything; in Rom. xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19, and perhaps 
in our chapter itself, verse 26, Priscilla stands first. On the 
other hand, it seems to apply to Paul, first, because an express 
reference to Aquila, perhaps by an ovros S¢ before the Keipdpevos, 
to connect the apposition with another than the chief subject 
of the sentence, should be expected ; and, secondly, because one 
cannot rightly see why this observation respecting Aquila 
should be here. Schneckenburger thinks it is intended to serve 
as an indirect vindication of Paul against the accusation that he 
taught the Jews apostasy from the Law; but this seems to be 
very far-fetched. Wieseler contents himself with saying that 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with the particular circum- 
stances of the shaving of the head to be capable of judging 
whether it was not in some way connected with the history of 
Paul; whether, for instance, his departure was not delayed by the 
fulfilment of a vow. But, for the very reason that the previous 
history gives no intimation of these circumstances, the author 
would necessarily have added some explanatory hint to a notice 
respecting Aquila, if it was not to remain incomprehensible and 
purposeless. In Paul, this vow would indeed be surprising; 
even Meyer is of opinion that it would be very strange to see the 
liberal-minded man taking part in voluntarily sensuous Jewish 
ceremonials, without any higher motive externally induced; such 
conduct of his is nowhere else to be found, however great may 
have been the inducements to make vows. As our statement 
runs, we cannot imagine anything but a vow to allow his hair 

1 Meyer on the place; Schneckenburger, p. 66; Wieseler, Chron. d. ap. Zeit. 
pp. 203 f. 
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to grow till a certain period, perhaps till his departure from 
Corinth—something analogous to the vow of the Nazarites ;* 
but this would be, as Neander expresses himself (p. 349), such 
a “purposeless folly,” that he cannot credit it even of Aquila.” 
He therefore assumes that, for some reason or other, Paul de- 
termined to give public expression to his gratitude to God in 
the Temple at Jerusalem; in the spirit of Christian wisdom, 
he had no scruple in adopting for this purpose the Jewish form 
of a vow; on setting out, he therefore begins to fulfil his 
vow by cutting his hair, in order to let it grow till it should 
be solemnly shaved at Jerusalem. But even without consider- 
ing that our book ignores this respect for the Jews as com- 
pletely as the accomplishment of the vow at Jerusalem, what is 
gained by the hypothesis? Does that which in Corinth would 
have been a purposeless folly, become a work of Christian wisdom 
because it takes place at Jerusalem? And would it not be still 
more repulsive that the Apostle should appear before the Jews 
and the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem in a part which would 
not in any way correspond to his real character; for individually 
he did not require either shaving of his head or the Temple 
in order to testify his thanks to God; he could at the most 
regard the vow as an indifferent ceremony; but by undertaking 
it he would have led others to think that he, like themselves, 
saw in it an act of piety, and that he was still the pious Jew 
which he had formerly been. Would not this have been a more 
reprehensible hypocrisy than that which he so greatly repre- 
hends in Peter? And is it sufficient as a counter argument 
always to appeal to the Apostle’s declaration in 1 Cor. ix. 20, 
that he was a Jew to the Jews? Does this declaration then 
imply, not only that under particular circumstances he refrained 


1 Tt cannot have been a real Nazarite vow, for that could only be fulfilled by a sacri- 
fice in the Temple at Jerusalem. 


2 Baumgarten, indeed (ii. a. 302 ff.), has an expedient here also. Paul might under- 
take a Nazarite vow ; for Samson was a Nazarite, and Samson, by his alliance with 


a heathen woman, is the type of Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. But this is a creed 
which is no longer easy in these days. 
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from what was repulsive to them, but that he likewise under- 
took specific works of the Law, such as Nazaritism, without any 
urgent inducement? ‘This, it is true, applies only to the his- 
torical Paul. In the Paul of the Acts, the Corinthian vow can 
appear no more strange than the Nazarite sacrifice at Jerusalem ; 
and if he undertakes it to show that he himself adheres faith- 
fully to the Law, why should he not, even without any such 
object, from simple legal piety, have occasionally made a vow ? 
As with Judaism, Paul in the Acts stands in a connection 
with Jewish Christianity and with its metropolis, which we can- 
not look upon as historical as it is represented. Immediately 
after his conversion, our book makes him go to Jerusalem, and 
there enter into the closest intercourse with the Christian com- 
munity (ix. 26 ff.); that this journey only took place three years 
after his conversion to Christianity, that the visit in Jerusalem 
was to Peter alone and lasted only fourteen days, is passed by 
in silence. A second journey to the same place is related in the 
11th, a third in the 15th, a fourth in the 18th chapter. We have 
seen above that, of these three journeys, probably only the middle 
one is true. Our author does not omit to record in each of them 
an amicable intercourse with the primitive Church. The first is 
occasioned by the delivery of a charitable contribution; in the 
second, Paul not only receives for his official labours the full 
acquiescence of the Jerusalemites and their chiefs, but also, as 
an individual, the most flattering recognition (xv. 26); in the 
third, the extremely short record (xviii. 22) of it at least points 
out expressly that he exchanged greetings with the community 
at Jerusalem. In his last journey, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
' is amicably received (xxi. 20), however great may be the preju- 
dice against him, which is, moreover, at once brilliantly refuted 
by the testimony of James (xxi. 24) and by the avowal of Paul 
himself. We also find Paul in a connection with other indi- 
viduals of the Jewish Christian circle, which we cannot indeed 
declare unhistorical, but the mention of which we can the less 
regard as unintentional, as silence is at the same time observed 
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respecting his relation with those in less repute there; with 
Ananias, the Israelite pious in the Law (ix. 10 ff, xxii. 12); with 
Agabus, the prophet from Jerusalem (xi. 27 f,, xxi. 10); with 
Philip and his soothsaying daughters (xxi. 8 f.), whose reputa- 
tion is testified by the Judaist Papias (Eus. K. G. ili. 39, 4), 
Polycrates (the same, ili, 31, 2, v. 24, 1), and the Montanist Pro- 
clus (the same, iii. 31, 4). On the other hand, every reminis- 
cence of the well-known hostile relations to the Jewish Chris- 
tians is avoided. Our book does not once mention Titus, the 
Apostle’s faithful companion, for which occasions were not want- 
ing; it entirely ignores the vehement struggle which Paul had 
to endure on his account; not a syllable is said of the scene with 
Peter at Antioch. Perchance because these things and persons 
were unknown to our author. They could not have remained 
unknown either to him who was for many years Paul’s com- 
panion, or to the later one, who doubtless had the Epistle to the 
Galatians before him, and who even without it must have known 
of a man so celebrated as Titus, and of incidents which must 
have come often and much under discussion in the conflict of 
parties. The silence of our book is obviously intentional; the 
delineation of Paul’s legal piety is not to be disturbed by any 
heterogeneous feature.” 

If Paul individually is such a faithful adherent of Sele 
neither can any adverse position to it be expected in his apostolic 
ministry, and accordingly his opposition to Jewish particularism, 
and to the introduction of the Law into Christianity, is not only 
softened in the account given in the Acts, but is altered into the 
very reverse. Most significant in this respect is the fact that 


1 Respecting the identity of our Philip and the Philip celebrated in the tradition 
of Asia Minor, see above. Schneckenburger’s conjecture (p. 161) that Philip and 
his family may have been one of Luke’s chief sources of evangelical and apostolic 
history, stands or falls with the authenticity of Luke’s writings; but if he considers 
the mention of the soothsaying daughters as a trace of that connection, the more 


obvious explanation consists in the reputation which these young women enjoyed among 
the Jewish Christians. 


2 More on this in the third Part, section 31. 
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(as Baur has exhaustively proved in his treatise on the Epistle 
to the Romans, and now again in Paul. pp. 362 f.) Paul, according 
to the Acts, turns only by compulsion to the Gentile mission, 
and does not anywhere consider himself justified im preaching the 
gospel to the heathen until the Jews have rendered his ministry 
among themselves impossible. While Paul himself regards the 
Apostolate to the Gentiles to be his vocation from the beginning 
(God revealed His Son in me, iva evayyeAifwpor adrov ev Tots 
éOverwv, Gal. i. 16), he appears in the Acts (ix. 20 ff.) first in the 
Jewish synagogue at Damascus; and no mention is made of the 
journey to Arabia, of which, indeed, we do not know whether it 
was a missionary journey or not. Driven from Damascus by the 
Jews, he renews his efforts to convert his own people in Jeru- 
salem and the neighbourhood (ix. 28), nay, as we are assured 
(xxvi. 20), in all Judea. According to one account (ix. 29), he 
is expelled from this sphere of labour also by Jewish conspira- 
cies against his life; according to the other (xxi. 17), Christ 
commands him in a vision to forsake it, because his preaching 
will be despised ; but his attachment to the Jewish mission is so 
great that he at first allows himself to make objections even to 
the words of his Lord,' and yields only to a reiterated and dis- 
tinct command. Even now it still requires fresh revelations to 
make the Apostle actually enter on his field of labour among 
the Gentiles, and our author does not neglect repeatedly and 
purposely to call attention to the fact that he only did so by the 
express will of God (xiii. 2, 4). Nevertheless, after all these 
antecedents, he never seems to feel quite secure in his right as 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Although he now preaches the gospel 
to the heathens also, wherever it is possible he still turns first to 
the Jews, and only if they despise it to the Gentiles. That we 
may have no doubt how much importance our author attaches 
to the observance of this principle, he passes over with cursory 
statements or in silence the most important missionary regions 
where he is unable to apply it, in order to allow the attention of 


1 Verses 19, &c., can only be understood in this way. 
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the reader to dwell exclusively on those which serve him as 
evidence. Immediately on the first appearance of Paul and 
Barnabas in Cyprus (xiii. 5), it is remarked that they preached 
the word of God, év rats cvvaywyais tév “lovdaiwy; Sergius Paulus, 
the first-fruits of their mission, is also gained only by victory 
over a Jewish impostor. The next scene of their labours of 
which we hear any details is the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia; 
when the Jews will not hear them, they turn to the heathen 
with the explicit declaration, xii. 46, tyuiv jv davayKaiov mpdrov 
LadnOjvar tov Adyov Tov Geov' exevdy) S€ drwGeioGe avrov,... od 
otpepdpcOa eis 7a €Ovy. Hence, if the Jews had not despised the 
gospel, they would have respected the privilege of the people of 
God, and would not have offered the Messianic salvation to the 
Gentiles, for whom it was not originally designed. The Gentiles 
have therefore every reason to rejoice at the course of events 
(dxovovta dS 7a €Ovn €xatpov Kal eédalov trdov Adyov Tod Kupiov, 
verse 48). At the next station, too, in Iconium, it is the syna- 
gogue in which they speak (xiv. 1); a persecution emanating 
from the Jews compels them to fly to Lystra and Derbe, and 
here, indeed, they preach to the heathen population; but this 
is only a consequence of the hostility of the Jews of Iconium. 
Otherwise, no details are recorded of any other point at which 
they touch in this first journey. The same spectacle is repeated 
in the second. Respecting the foundation of the important com- 
munities in Galatia and Phrygia, we learn nothing, undoubtedly 
because there was here no opportunity of recording antecedent 
negociations with the Jews } at Philippi, the first place concern- 
ing which any details are given, it is the Jewish zpocevy7) in 
which the Apostles make discourses on the Sabbath-days ; the 
next station is Thessalonica, ézov nv ) cvvaywy? tov ‘lovdaiwy 
(xvii. 1); Paul here speaks on three Sabbaths, in presence of Jews 
and proselytes, until the Jews drive him out by means of a 
popular insurrection. He flies to Berea, and his first resort is 
again eis tiv cvvaywyhv tov “lovdatwy (xvii. 10). Expelled also 
1 Schneckenburger, pp. 102 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Galaterbr. 24 #f. 
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from this by his old enemies, he wanders on to Athens, and even 
here we find him in the synagogue in conversation with Jews 
and their companions; that he turned to the Gentiles also is 
almost imperceptibly indicated in the words, Suede yero ev tif dyopd 
mTpos Tovs Tapatvyydvovras, and is likewise specially ascribed, 
in a manner doubtless inoffensive to the Jews, to the wrath of 
the Apostle at the réA1s KxareidwAos. Before the Areopagus he 
certainly makes a speech to a pagan audience; but is it not as if 
the author expressly wished to prevent the suspicion that he had 
done this voluntarily, when he attributes a speech for which 
Paul had sufficient inducement in his apostolic vocation, merely 
to the urgency of the multitude which leads him before the 
Areopagus, and to the improbable transaction before the tribunal ? 
The more protracted sojourn in Corinth comes next. Here Paul 
speaks in the synagogue every Sabbath-day, and wins over 
‘lovdaiovs kat “EXAnvas (by which in this context we can only 
understand oefdpevor); after the arrival of Silas and Timothy he 
strives still more, Svapaprtupdpevos trois lovdalors tov Xpuordv. Not 
until the Jews despise and reject him does he declare, as before 
at Antioch, 75 afpa tydv ert riv Kepadrijvy tpadv Kabapds éyd dad rod 
vov (he would therefore not have allowed himself to do so before) 
cis Ta €Ovn Topetoopat, XVill. 6. Notwithstanding this experience 
at Corinth, the same procedure is repeated at Ephesus; after 
Paul visited the synagogue there on his first coming, and only 
deserted it when called away by the duty of visiting Jerusalem 
at the feast, on his second arrival he at once adjourns to the 
Synagogue and teaches there for nearly three months ; it is only 
the obstinacy and scorn of the Jews (xix. 9) which compel him, 
just as at Corinth, to seek another scene and another audience 
for his discourses. Even at the last moment of his ministry he 
is not unfaithful to this procedure ; at Rome also his first step 
(xxviii. 17) is to summon the chiefs of the Jews ; and here again 
the negociation ends with the declaration that, as the people of 
Israel would not hear the Messianic message of salvation, nothing 
remained but to turn with it to the Gentiles (xxviii. 25 ff, dxoj 
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axovoete Kai od pr ovvate, &C. Tywordv ovv eotw tyiv, ote tots 
cOveow arertddn 75 Gwripiov Tod Oeod" adrot Kat dxotcovrat). Can 
it be believed that Paul in reality followed these principles in 
the promulgation of the gospel? It is true, the theocratic privi- 
leges of his people were not indifferent even to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. He admits that divine revelation was first confided 
to them; that by this means a prospect of attaining the promised 
salvation was opened to them (Rom. iii. 1 ff); he extols them as 
the people of the covenant and of adoption, as the original owners 
of the Law, of the true divine worship and of the promise (Rom. 
ix. 4); he declares that although the Gospel, like the Law, is just 
as much intended for the Gentiles as for the Jews, it is, never- 
theless, for the latter before the former.! Thus even in the midst 
of his labours among the Gentiles he does not lose sight of his 
own people; he protests that he would readily sacrifice his own 
salvation for theirs (Rom. ix. 3); he considers it the greatest 
triumph of his apostolic ministry to call forth the emulation of 
the Jews by its results in the heathen world (Rom. xi. 13 f.). 
According to these declarations we are obliged to assume, and from 
the existence of the Epistle to the Romans, which is certainly 
addressed also to Jewish Christians, we can likewise prove, that 
Paul did not exclude the Jews of the Dispersion from the voca- 
tion to the Gentiles which he recognized as his. It is likewise 
quite probable that he gladly made use of the point of contact 
which the synagogues offered to his ministry among the Gentiles.” 
But does it also follow that he could acknowledge it as a principle 
not to turn to the Gentiles until the unbelief of the Jews had 
entitled him to do so; that for months he could refrain, as at 
Ephesus and Corinth, from all influence upon the Gentiles in order 
to teach in the synagogue alone as long as it was not closed to 
him ; that he could so entirely, without an exception, pursue the 


1 "ldvdaip re mo@roy Kai"EXAnut, Rom. i. 16, ii. 9 f., wherein the re kai expresses 
the equal position of the two on the part of God, the zp@royv the precedence of the 
Jews in the order of time, their earlier entrance into the economy of salvation. 


2 Comp. Schneckenburger, pp. 79 ff.; Kling, Stud. und Krit. 1837, ii. 303 f. 
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course ascribed to him by the Acts, as he does here? If there 
is, strictly speaking, no single case recorded in which he volun- 
tarily acts otherwise—if, moreover, at the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of his ministry he emphatically repeats declarations 
similar to those adduced—what else can the reader suppose but 
that he observed this principle in every place in which circum- 
stances in any way allowed it? But can he really have done 
so? can he who from the first knew himself to be called the 
dréatodos akpoBvorias, have striven, as our book records, against 
entering on this vocation ? can he have made the evangelization 
of the Gentiles dependent on the unbelief of the Jews? We 
should be obliged to reply in the negative to these questions, 
even if the narratives on which the descriptions of our book are 
supported were in other respects more firmly established than 
is the case with many of them, according to the investigations 
hitherto made. But if in the same context with the expression 
respecting the privileges of the Jewish people, Paul says that 
there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, all men are 
alike sinners, and all may alike be saved by grace and faith 
(Rom. iii. 23 ff; comp. 1 Cor. 1 24), the contrast between Jews | 
and Greeks is unknown to Christianity (Gal. iii. 28)—if he founds 
these maxims on the fact that God is as much the God of the 
Gentiles as of the Jews (Rom. iii. 29 f.)—he nevertheless emphati- 
cally contrasts the spiritual sons of Abraham, in whom carnal 
descent is of no importance, with his descendants according to 
the flesh (Gal. iv. 21 ffi; Rom. ii. 28 f,, iv. 11, 16); he declares 
that as an Apostle he feels bound to preach the gospel to all, to 
Greeks and barbarians without distinction (Rom. i. 14); he con- 
siders that to preach Christ to the Gentiles is the vocation of his 
life and the object of his election (Gal. i. 16, ii. 7). With these 
principles, how is it credible that he should have acted as is 
recorded in the Acts? If the gospel is designed alike for Gentiles 
and Jews, it must be preached in the same manner to both, and 
its promulgation to the Gentiles cannot be conditional on the 
failure of its announcement to the Jews; the messenger may 
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address himself in the first instance either to Gentiles or to Jews, 
or to both at once, according to circumstances ; but he cannot 
possibly make it a rule always to address himself first to the 
Jews, and only if no Jews are found, or if they reject him, to 
the Gentiles. And this is in no way altered by the zpdrov of 
the Epistle to the Romans, of which we are reminded ad nauseam. 
The gospel belongs first to the Jews, because by their historical 
position they are first brought into contact with it; but by the 
will of God it is to the same extent and as unconditionally 
designed to be the only means of salvation for the Gentiles, and 
is therefore to be preached to them quite unconditionally, and 
without any regard to the conduct of the Jews. The Acts indeed 
also obliterates the characteristic of Paul’s mission to the heathen 
in making him to a certain degree uphold the Mosaic Law, not 
only as regards himself individually, but also as regards his con- 
verts. Although in the 15th chapter the primitive community 
concedes the liberation of the Gentile Christians from circumci- 
sion, they are, on the other hand, bound by the Noachic precepts ; 
but the Jewish Christians, after as well as before, are to be sub- 
ject to the Law and circumcision. According to our book, Paul 
observed these principles so conscientiously that calumny alone 
could accuse him of alienating the Jewish Christians from the Law 
and circumcision (xxi. 21 ff); and even where the individual only 
half belonged to the Jewish people by descent, like Timothy, he 
readily imparted to such an one the ceremony of circumcision 
out of consideration for his people. We have already inquired 
what is to be thought of the truth of such statements; only so 
much the more clearly does it appear how important they are in 
the eyes of the author of our book, if he found it necessary to 
contradict historical fact in a matter so well known, in order 
to carry out the portrait of the Apostle as he pictured it to 
himself. 

It is certainly not surprising that a ministry of this nature ex- _ 
perienced no opposition of consequence on the part of the Jewish 
Christians. What would they have lost by it—which of their 
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rights, which of their convictions, would have been offended by 
it? Nothing but unfounded prejudice could have set them 
against the Apostle of the Gentiles; but ¢izs Paul had no reason 
to expect such a general and stubborn antagonism as the Pauline 
Epistles show to us. Accordingly, the opposition against him 
which we find in the Acts actually goes no further. The Apostle 
has some trouble here also with the prejudices of the Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem (xxi. 20 ff.); but how trifling is this evil 
report, soon allayed, when compared to the unremitting conflicts 
with Judaism which the Pauline Epistles leave us to surmise ? 
How entirely our book ignores the factions in Corinth, and the 
sufferings brought upon the Apostle by his opponents in Galatia 
and Ephesus ; how little does it lead us to suspect that at Rome 
also he had to struggle with a party whose attachment to Judaism, 
as well as their prejudices against his own Christianity, Paul 
renders sufficiently transparent in the Epistle which he wrote to 
silence these prejudices! Whence this complete silence respect- 
ing the incidents which would give a glimpse of the dissensions 
between the Apostle of the Gentiles and the primitive Church, 
such as the occurrence at Antioch and the dispute about the 
circumcision of Titus; why not a word respecting the object 
of the last journey to Jerusalem? Perchance, merely because 
the author already made use of the collection for the 11th 
chapter, or also because this collection reminded him that a 
dissension existed between the Gentile and the Jewish Chris- 
tians, for the reconciliation of which this love-offering was de- 
signed, to all appearance in vain. Everything which indicates 
party opposition within the Christian communities is most 
scrupulously obliterated in our book, and only so much remains 
as was utterly indispensable as a motive for the pacificatory 


‘decisions which it communicates. “Nowhere,” observes Schneck- 


enburger, in his excellent disquisition on this point, p. 100, 
“during the whole period of his apostolic ministry, does Paul, 
according to the Acts, experience any Judaistic attacks after the 
discords at Antioch are once appeased (and even they did not 
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concern him in particular, but had broken out before the com- 
mencement of his real and independent apostolic labours), and 
after the resolutions taken by the Apostles and the primitive 
community of Jerusalem, granting recognition to the Gentile 
Christians.” “It is only the unbelieving Jews (in Jerusalem) 
who hate and attack him. It is Jews alone who in foreign lands 
lay in wait for him everywhere; at Corinth (xx. 3), at Ephesus 
(xix. 3,39), in the cities of Macedonia (xvii. 5, 13) and Lycaonia 
(xiv. 3, 13). He nowhere meets with heretical teachers con- 
tradicting him, casting suspicion on his doctrine and falsifying 
it, but he only foresees their coming (xx. 29 f.) after his decease. 
How does this harmonize with the pseudo-Apostles of Galatia, 
the anti-Paulinists of Corinth? Obviously, Luke has not merely 
omitted a certain number of facts in Paul’s history, but those 
very ones which referred to the continued divisions between the 
Judaists. and the Gentile Christians in the Christian commu- 
nities, by which Paul was placed in conflict with the former 
party.” The portrait of the Apostle given in our book is thus, 
in this respect also, brought into harmony with itself; his con- 
duct towards the Jewish Christian party corresponds with their 
conduct towards him; no actual party opposition exists, and the 
unbelieving Jews alone are the common opponents of Chris- 
tianity. : 

But the less we are able to acknowledge this description as a 
faithful delineation of historical truth, the more is there opened 
up to us on the other side an insight into the internal connection 
of the individual features of which this portrait is composed, and 
so much the more imperative becomes the task of tracing the 
leading points of view by which this description is characterized. 
This will be the chief business of the third division of our work. 


Chird Part. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 





First DIvIsIon. 


ON THE OBJECT OF THE ACTS. 


1. THe Acts A TENDENCY- WRITING. 


To the hypothesis that our book has no merely historical 
motive, is opposed, in the first instance, the prologue of Luke’s 
Gospel, which it was supposed might justifiably be referred to 
the Acts also, on account of its commencement. As the author 
specifies only the narration of facts as the object of his represen- 
tation, it is said,t and as the same destination must likewise apply 
to our book, so it is unreasonable caprice to substitute another 
object for the one expressed by the author himself. This con- 
clusion is, however, more than uncertain. It cannot in any way 
be proved that, in the composition of the Gospel, Luke had the 
Acts in his eye; there is no reference in the former to the 
latter; and in its history of the ascension, our book commences 
afresh in a manner utterly incapable of being harmonized with 
the conclusion of the Gospel; besides which, the history of the 
Apostles cannot be reckoned among the rerAnpodopypéva. év piv 
mpdypara, the histories in which Theophilus was instructed, the 

1 For instance, Credner, Intro. p. 268. If I therefore treat this remark as one 
actually existing, it will not be quite so “absurd” as it is considered by Lange, Apost. 


Age, I. 89, who, it is true, makes the trifling confusion of mistaking that which I 
maintain with that which I dispute. 
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incidents which the author is to relate merely on the authority 
of others, and not as an eye-witness.’. But what is the conse- 
quence if we assume, what is certainly not improbable, that, 
although while employed upon the Gospel the author was not 
contemplating the Acts, he nevertheless intended to intimate, by 
the incomplete opening sentence of his second book, that this 
was to be a history of the Apostles and their labours, just as the 
first was the history of Jesus? Does the object of an historical 
narrative, then, exclude the further design of producing a specific 
effect by this narrative? Or is our author to inform his readers, 
like the prologue in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, that what 
he gives them as history is no real history, and that his Paul is 
not the real Paul? And even if he were fully conscious that he 
was sacrificing historical truth to his other objects, no intimation 
of the kind could be expected of him; but he might and must 
give that which he narrates as the simple representation of 
history2 Plato also gives as history his unhistorical delineations 
of Socrates, which he more than once even expressly introduces 
with the question respecting an historical progress. But it has 
still to be examined whether and how far the author of the Acts 
possessed this consciousness. After what we have already seen, 
we must at any rate assume it as probable that his notions of the 
duty of historical truth were different from ours. 

An answer is thus given to those who meet the whole inves- 
tigation with the question of conscience, How can we suspect 
extraneous motives in an historical narrative so “ingenuous 2?” 


1 See on this Schneckenburger, Zweck d. Apg. 7 ff. 

2 It is therefore the strangest objection to our view when it is said, with Leke- 
busch, Die Comp. und Ensteh. d. Apg. p. 253, that of a book written for a special 
object it must be expected that it would plainly and distinctly state this object; if, 
therefore, the Acts in the first instance gives the impression of a simple historical 
narrative, and if critics are not agreed as to its motive, neither are we justified in 
ascribing to it a definite dogmatic object, ‘‘ otherwise the author would not attain his © 
end with the majority of readers.”” As if he would not most securely attain his end if 
his whole representation were accepted as an historically true picture of the apostolic 
age; as if by this argument the purely historical character of the Clementine writings, 
or of the eixwy Baoex), or any similar party writing, might not be proved equally 
well. 
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how can we attribute an intentional perversion of truth to a 
writer so conscientious as Luke? This question is simply 
senseless, so far as it is to decide the matter previous to any 
examination of details. Whether the representation be thus 
ingenuous; whether our author be this conscientious, or, more 
correctly, this critical historian ; whether the perversion of tradi- 
tion for party purposes necessarily appeared to him as reprehen- 
sible as it does to us—all this can be made out only by an 
examination of our book itself; both the book and its author are 
what they are supposed to be, if in their narration of history they 
pursue no unhistorical objects ; but whether this be so can only 
be shown by the investigation of details; to assume that they 
are not without further ceremony, is to cut off all discussion by 
a dogmatical prepossession. 

But that we really have reason to ascribe to the Acts other 
than merely historical objects has been sufficiently demon- 
strated by Schneckenburger in his frequently mentioned work 
on the Object of the Acts. The critic, with perfect right, appeals 
to the manner in which our author treats his subject; to the 
remarkable parallel between Paul and the primitive Apostles, 
which is here obtained only by omitting many features in the 
portrait of Paul known to us from other sources, and placing 
others in a one-sided light ; by similarity in the miracles as well 
as in the sufferings, in the doctrine and the demeanour of the 
two parties; by the stress laid on everything adapted to recom- 
mend Paul to the Jewish Christians, and to remove their preju- 
dices against the Apostle of the Gentiles and his work; by 
slurring over such things as might serve to foster those preju- 
dices ; by the entire selection and arrangement of the historical 
material, which is incomprehensible from a purely historical 
point of view, and perfectly explicable by the apologetic interests 
of a Paulinist. These reasons receive great additional weight if 
we have become convinced that our author not only selects and 
arranges the historical material in a particular direction, but that 
he has also allowed himself the most vital deviations from actual 
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history. For example, what would be striking in the similarity 
of the Pauline and Petrine miracles, even if all these miracles 
had actually occurred? Would it not even be evident that these 
very things were especially attractive to our author? Finally, 
might it not be the guidance of a higher dispensation that the two 
Apostles should have worked in an entirely similar manner? Is 
it strange if our book makes Paul everywhere begin by preach- 
ing to the Jews, and turn to the Gentiles only by compulsion, 
when most strenuous protestations are at the same time made 
by Schneckenburger (p. 79) against the accusation of an apo- 
logetic fiction on this occasion. Why should we seek for a 
special design in the account of the Apostle’s speeches if these 
speeches are essentially historical? From this standpoint it is 
only the omission of sundry historical traits which retains any- 
thing striking; but part at least of these omissions might be 
excused by the possible ignorance of the author, and of the 
remainder, it might be granted that he omitted what was not 
according to his taste; but these data alone would scarcely be 
sufficient foundation for a distinct bias methodically pursued. 
It was, therefore, not merely a reaction of his sound critical 
judgment against the apologetics forced upon him, but also a 
result of his view of the object of the Acts, which induced 
Schneckenburger himself to admit all the doubts as to the 
credibility of this writing, which have been so acutely pointed 
out to him by Baur (Paul. pp.9 f.). For this very reason a com- 
plete insight into the motives and internal constitution of our 
book can be gained only if we have first ascertained the historical 
truth of its statements by a historico-critical method, and have 
thus obtained a freedom of view for which our earlier discussions 
ought to furnish a foundation.! 


1 Hence we do not doubt the historical credibility of the Acts because the book is 
arranged on a systematic plan ; but because, by testing the details, we have assured our- 
selves of the partially unhistorical character of its representation, we seek for the 
motives by which this representation may be explained. Therefore, when Lange (on 
the Apost. Age, i. 54) maintains that I argue, from the well-considered plan of the Acts, 
against its historical character, his assertion can only be characterized as a perversion. 
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Let us review the state of the case as established by the 
investigations we have hitherto made. The Acts relates in one 
part the history of the primitive Apostles and the community 
of Jerusalem, together with the promulgation of Christianity 
emanating from them until the independent appearance of Paul ; 
in another part it relates the history of Paul. In this narrative 
there exists, in the first place, the most remarkable harmony be- 
tween the actions and destinies of Peter and the older Apostles 
on the one side, and of Paul on the other. The two parts are 
not only similar in the description of their miraculous works 
(ii. 43, v. 16, vill. 6 f.; comp. xviii. 12, xix. 11, xxviii. 9), but 
there is also no species of Petrine miracle in the first part which 
is not attributed to Paul in the second.’ If Peter opens his miracu- 
lous activity (iil. 2) with the healing of the man lame from his 
birth, Paul’s first miracle of healing (xiv. 8) is likewise a ywAds éx 
KotAias pentpos adrod.2 If Peter himself worked miracles by his 
shadow (v. 15), the aprons and handkerchiefs (xix. 12) of Paul 
exhibit no smaller degree of miraculous effect at a distance. If 
the expulsion of devils is specially recorded of Peter and his 
party, the evil spirit at Ephesus himself testifies (xix. 15), and 
the expulsion of the Python at Philippi (xvi. 18) and of other 
demons (xix. 11, xxviii, 9) confirms the fact how much the name 
of Paul was dreaded among them. No less awful is Paul to those 
allies of the evil spirits, the magicians, and to the whole magic- 
world (Elymas, xiii. 6 ff.; Ephesian sorcery, xix. 13 ff.) ; and in 
this he may well be placed in juxtaposition with the highly- 
extolled conqueror of Simon Magus (vii. 14 ff.). Of the Pauline 
(xiii. 6 ff; comp. xix. 13 ff.) as of the Petrine (v. 1 ff) judicial 
miracles, the Acts relates one example. Finally, that the acme 
of miraculous works should not be lacking, the raising of 


1 See Schneckenburger, pp. 52 f. ; Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 56. 


2 Respecting the perfect resemblance of these two narratives, even in expression, 
see above; the healing of the paralytic by Peter, ix. 33, with which Scheckenburger 
not quite appropriately parallels the cure of a man ill with a fever by Paul, xxviii., 
belongs to the general category of the healing of the lame, and therefore requires no 
special parallel. 
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Eutychus (xx. 9) on the Pauline side is set over against the 
raising of Tabitha by Peter (ix. 36 ff). What can be more 
natural than that by these results Paul should have gained 
for himself the same veneration as Peter and his associates, 
only that this veneration can be more strongly expressed in the 
province of his labours than theirs? If the primitive Apostles 
are extolled and feared in the capital of monotheism, so that 
no one ventures to approach them, so likewise does no slighter 
awe! take possession of a pagan capital in consequence of the 
miracles which bear witness to Paul; if the semi-monotheistic 
Cornelius receives Peter with a zpooktvyais,? Paul is likewise 
called a god by the pagan population of Malta (xxviii. 6); and 
the Lystrians are on the point of sacrificing to him and Bar- 
nabas (xiv. 11 ff), an honour which is naturally refused, and 
in almost the words employed by Peter® in the former passage. 
This whole parallel, however—and just herein consists its 
importance in the present question—lis, not in the facts as 
such, for in these miracles, as has been already shown, we are 
on an entirely unhistorical basis. Neither is it possible to sup- 
pose that such a parallelism of the Pauline and Petrine miracles 
was already perfected in the tradition which our author found 
in existence. For as no given type pre-existed on which tra- 
dition could be modelled respecting the Apostles, as was the 
case with regard to Messianic legend, it would have been more 
than extraordinary if the innumerable sources which more or 
1 ii. 48, éyévero Oe maoy Wuyy o6Boc; v. 11, 13, Kai éyévero pdBocg péyag eq’ 
OAny Tiyv éxkr\noiay Kai tri wadvrac Tobe akovovTag TaUTaA ..... r&yv O& Norey | 
ovdeic érdApa KoAAGoOa abroic, aN éspweyadvvey adbrode 6 Aadc. This effect of 
the judicial miracle of Ananias and Sapphira corresponds perfectly with what is told 
in xix. 17, as the immediate result of the punishment of the Jewish exorcists, ézrézece 
Boe tri mavrac abrode Kai tueyadtvero Td bvopa “Inoov. If to this be added that 


the legendary miracles recorded in v. 15 f., xix. 11, correspond most exactly, it is ob- 
vious that the second passage is an imitation of the first. 


2 Which cannot be softened down, as by Lekebusch (p. 260), into the customary 
Eastern form of greeting, otherwise Peter’s words would be unmeaning (v. 26); comp. 
also Rev. xxii. 8. 

3 Peter, x. 26, avdornh, kayw airoe dvSpwroc eis; xiv. 15, Paul and Barnabas, 
avOpec, Tt TAaVTA ToLEiTE ; KAL_HpEiC OporoTrabeic oper Viv dvOpw7ot. 
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less contributed to form the apostolic tradition should have 
stored up materials entirely similar for the stories of the two 
chief Apostles. Rather does a representation unmistakably 
moulded by a single interest, and carried out on a uniform plan, 
presuppose unity of authorship also. Of course, this does not 
exclude the possibility that a part, perhaps a large part, of the 
author’s material was already supplied by tradition—how this was 
will be examined later; but whatever he may have derived from 
it, he must have made his selection from a definite point of view, 
and have examined, metamorphosed, and amplified it; otherwise 
this uniform whole could not have resulted from it. Several of 
these miraculous stories, moreover, actually bear distinct traces 
of this individual activity. If, for instance, the two healings of 
the lame men correspond, feature by feature, both as to fact and 
expression, if almost the same words are employed in x. 26 and 
xiv. 15, who will seek the reason anywhere but in identity of 
author? If in those general descriptions, which at any rate 
chiefly belong to the author himself, the same or strikingly 
similar statements are repeated (as in v. 15 f.; comp. xxviii 9, 
xix. 11), from whom but him should this similarity be derived ? 
Thus, in the story of John’s disciples (xix.), and in the story of 
Apollos (xviii.), two accounts, standing in no immediate connec- 
tion, which cannot have belonged originally to the same tra- 
dition, and of which the second especially bears no legendary 
impress, we found the same features, which, though not in 
accordance with truth, still serve the purpose of proving the 
disciples of John to be fit for the Pauline impartation of the 
Spirit. Can it be supposed that these features are derived from 
legend, and not much rather from our author? The parallelism 
of the Pauline and Petrine miracles must therefore be at any rate 
regarded as his own work. 

As Paul is in no way behind Peter in the glory conferred 
by miracles, so are Peter and the primitive community in no 
degree inferior to Paul in sufferings and adversities, so that this 
parallel likewise must be essentially laid to the charge, not of 
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history or tradition, but of our author. If we first take Paul 
into consideration, mention is repeatedly made of the calumnies 
of the Jews from whom he is obliged to fly (ix. 24, 30, xiv. 5, 
xx. 3), or he is driven out of a place by the Jews (xiii. 50, xvii. 
10, 13 f.); and if this feature itself is required by the pragmatism 
of our book (see above), in none of the cases stated does Paul 
suffer any actual maltreatment. As little is this the case in 
xviil. 12 ff. and in xix. 21 ff, for in the first passage the accusa- 
tion against him was dismissed, even before his defence by 
Gallio, and the chief accuser himself is beaten by the people ; 
and in the second the noisy insurrection of Demetrius is ended, 
without any personal danger to the Apostle, by a similar paci- 
ficatory speech. Thus there remain but three cases in which 
Paul suffers real injury ; Le. the stoning at Lystra (xiv. 19), the 
arrest at Philippi (xvi. 16 ff), the imprisonment in Palestine 
and Rome. As a fourth peril we may also add the shipwreck 

(xxvii. 20 ff). But of all these sufferings there is not one, 
according to the representation of our book, which does not 
prove a triumph to the Apostle. In Philippi he is more than 
compensated for his previous maltreatment by his nocturnal 
liberation and the apology of the duumvirs; at Lystra (which 
Schneckenburger, p. 60, without reason excludes from the above 
canon) the divine providence watching over him is shown 
by his rising and going his way, as it seems, uninjured, im- 
mediately after being stoned; the marvellous rescue from the 
shipwreck, and from the danger at Melita (xxvii. 23, xxviii. 6), 
is a clear proof of a higher guidance; and at the same time the 
peril at sea affords him a brilliant opportunity of displaying his 
pre-eminent wisdom and his trust in God (xxvii. 21, 30 ff). The 
imprisonment in Palestine becomes the medium of a series of 
apologies, which have the effect of eliciting an acknowledg- 
ment of his innocence from all the Jewish and Pagan autho- 
rities of the country, from the Pharisees of the Sanhedrim (xxiii. 
9), king Agrippa (xxvi. 31 f.), the tribune Lysias (xxiii. 29), and 
the two procurators (xxiv. 22 ff, xxv. 18). Finally, the manner 
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in which the author wishes the Roman imprisonment to be re- 
garded is best shown by the circumstance that he is silent 
respecting its tragic conclusion, whereas he lays great stress on 
the liberty of preaching which is granted to the Apostle at 
Rome (xxviii. 30 f.), and the design of the dispensations which 
led him to this scene of his ministry (xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23, comp. 
xix. 21). If with these sufferings of Paul, which must all 
conduce to his glory, we compare those of the primitive 
community and its Apostles, it will be seen that they have no 
advantage over their younger colleague. If Paul is cast into 
prison and brought to judgment, the same occurred first to Peter 
and John (iv.), then to all the Apostles (v. 17 ff), and again to 
Peter alone ; if Paul received stripes at Philippi, the primitive 
Apostles received them previously at Jerusalem; if Paul was 
stoned, so was Stephen, the highly esteemed member of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, stoned to death ; if Paul dies the death of 
a martyr (although our author does not mention it), not only did 
Stephen precede him in the same path, but also James, and 
he is an instance among the original Apostles of the manner 
of his death, namely, decapitation by the order of an impious 
despot (xii. 2, 20 ff). Neither did the model church at Jeru- 
salem remain free from internal altercations such as are not 
recorded of the Pauline communities; a murmur arose even 
against the Apostles (vi. 1 f.), and the golden age of the com- 
munity of goods is stained by the transgression of Ananias and 
Sapphira. If, on the other hand, the Apostles of Palestine were 
the object of a special divine providence, Paul enjoys it to a no 
less extent; if an angel liberates Peter from close custody (xu. 
7 ff.), if, similarly (v. 20), all the Apostles are led out of prison 
by an angel, so does a miraculous earthquake loose the bonds 
of Paul and his companion; if the angel of the Lord speaks to 
Philip (viii. 26), so does he appear to Paul also (xxvii. 23); if, 
according to the notions of later times, the Apostles were 
secured against venomous serpents (Luke x. 19; Mark xvi. 18), 
so is Paul the only one of whom our author confirms the 
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fact by actual example. Paul’s career is not more full of suf- 
fering, not less marked by divine providences, than is that of 
Peter and his associates. 

Does this correspond with historical truth? or do we not 
learn much more of the Apostle’s sufferings from the few indica- 
tions given in the Pauline Epistles, than from this presumptively 
complete history? Where in our narrative are the greater 
number of those troubles and maltreatments recorded in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, xi. 23 ff., comp. vi. 4 ff,—the 
many imprisonments (before the last), the many perils of death, 
the five-fold scourging by the Jews, two out of the three scourg- 
ings, the three shipwrecks? Why no word of the vehement 
conflicts in the interior of the churches in Galatia, at Corinth, at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 9)? Why is the Onpiopay tv ev "Edéow 
(1 Cor. xv. 30) either entirely omitted, or distorted beyond recog- 
nition, in the insurrection of Demetrius? Why no word to 
explain the Apostle’s complaints of the weakness of his flesh 
(1 Cor. iv. 9 ffi; 2 Cor.i. 8 f£.; Gal. iv. 13), the oxdrAoW év 77 capki 
(2 Cor. xii. 7 ff)? Why this silence about the death of Paul, of 
which we see, from xx. 25, 38, that it had already taken place ?4 
Is it at all likely that the author was able to say nothing of all 
these matters? Ifhe was Paul’s travelling companion, obviously 
not; but even if he was another person of more recent date, 
the remembrance of things made known to us in the Apostle’s 
letters cannot have been effaced, one or two generations after 
his death, so completely that no tidings of them should have 
reached the ears of the historian. Many of these things, 
and, above all, the party conflicts in the leading communi- 

1 It is a very insufficient answer to these questions when it is said, with Leke- 
busch, Die Comp. d. Apg. p. 263, that the Acts mentions only the sufferings of Paul 
which influenced the spread of Christianity, for the greater number of those enume- 
rated above obviously belong to the same category as those recorded in the Acts. 
Equally little does it avail to appeal with the same author to the slanders of the Jews, 
which drove the Apostle from one place to another, for this feature was indispensable 
to our author, for whose pragmatism it will be shown to form a main pivot; but the 


striking thing is that they are only slanders, of which but a few result in actual 
maltreatment. 
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ties, penetrated the religious life of that period far too pro- 
foundly not to leave a mark upon tradition; and the letters 
of the Apostle cannot possibly have been unknown to a later 
biographer. Hence we can only explain the silence of our book 
as proving that the author did not choose to say anything about 
the greater portion of the Apostle’s sufferings. If this is sufficient 
to demonstrate the tendency-character of the writing, it appears 
still more distinctly from an observation made (pp. 232 ff.) earlier, 
quite independently of the present question, that the three alleged 
persecutions of the primitive Apostles, those of the 3rd and 4th, 
of the 5th and 12th chapters, are in reality reduced to one, the 
last-named, the first two being only imitations of this, in all 
appearance the produce of reflection rather than of legend. Let 
it only be considered what a situation this reveals. We find in 
our book a striking similarity between the sufferings undergone 
by Paul and the primitive community. But this parallelism 
became possible only by the omission of a great portion of those 
experienced by Paul, while those which befel the primitive 
Apostles are doubled and trebled. Now which is most probable, 
that tradition should have undertaken these alterations of his- 
torical material quite independently of the object of this paral- 
lelism ; that by chance the persecution of the primitive commu- 
nity reached the ears of the author increased three-fold, while 
only a third of those endured by Paul came to his knowledge ; 
or that these alterations were from the first directed to the effect 
attained by them, ie. the similarity of the sufferings endured by 
the primitive Apostles and by Paul; that they are simply to be 
explained by the design and special object of the writer?’ The 
answer cannot be doubtful. Even the individual narratives are 
likewise, in a measure, calculated for this parallel, or at least are 
developed in the same spirit and in the same manner. For 
example, let us compare the story of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Philippi with that of our fifth chapter. In both narratives, an 
imprisonment of the Apostle in consequence of a miraculous 
cure; in both, a two-fold liberation from imprisonment,—a super- 
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natural one, which is, however, completely useless in its final 
result, and another, apparently natural, which, nevertheless, on 
nearer inspection proves to be equally improbable; in both, 
corporal punishment of the prisoners, only that in one case it is 
before, in the other after, the imprisonment; and in xvi. 24, 
moreover, the feature taken from the narrative, which served 
likewise as a model of the 5th chapter, a feature not wholly 
wanting here in ver. 23, namely, that the captives were guarded 
In an égwrépa pvAaxy, in bonds seemingly impossible to un- 
loose; who can believe that the whole of this resemblance 
rests only on the accidental coincidence of the traditions or even 
of the historical incidents, and not much rather on the definite 
design of the author, who, for the object of the parallel, copied 
one narrative from the other, or—this may remain undecided for 
the present—invented both in the same interest? Nor is it 
otherwise with the two scenes before the Sanhedrim in the 
5th and the 23rd chapters. If in both these the. Pharisees 
take the side of the accused Apostles, and even grant the possi- 
bility that they may be real instruments of revelation; and if - 
this course has proved itself as unlikely in one case as in the 
other ; if, moreover, in both cases the whole transaction in all 
probability never took place at all,—what can be more evident 
than that the two similar and equally unhistorical accounts pro- 
ceeded from the same originator, namely, our author? In his 
representations alone do the chief Jewish parties occupy the 
position towards Christianity and to each other which is attri- 
buted to them alike in the 4th, 5th, and 23rd chapters; he alone 
makes the Sadducees the sole accusers, the Pharisees the de- 
fenders, of the Christians, and hence transforms Annas and 
Caiaphas into Sadducees; how can the design of this pragmatism 
and the tendency-character of our representation be mistaken ? 


1 y. 39, where the categorical ei éx Seov éoriw should be noticed in contrast to. the 
problematical ay #& avSpwrwy gy, and xxiii. 9, where the resemblance to ch. v. im- 
pressed itself so strongly on the transcribers that some transferred the pu) Seoupayoper 
thence. 
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This character appears even more strongly in the manner in 
which the doctrine and demeanour of the Apostle are depicted 
in our book. We have already pointed out (pp. 91 ff.) how 
remarkably the doctrine of Paul is cast into the background in 
its records, what a comparatively small space doctrinal discourse 
occupies in his addresses altogether; and how even this little does 
not bear the characteristic Pauline stamp. In all the Apostle’s 


‘ speeches, only a single timid reference to his doctrine of the law 


and justification (xiii. 38 ff), and likewise only one cursory indi- 
cation of the doctrine of atonement (xx. 28); elsewhere merely 
the proclamation of monotheism in opposition to pagan polythe- 
ism, the preaching of the resurrection and Messiahship of Jesus, 
of conversion and good works, “of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come” (xxiv. 25); nothing of universal sinfulness, 
and reconciliation by the blood of Christ, of the cessation of the 
religion of the law, of justification by faith alone, of all the ideas 
which constitute the centre of Pauline Christianity. We hear but 
the maxims of Jewish Christianity from the lips of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles,’ only the same evidence for the Messiahship 
of the risen Jesus, the same call to perdvova which previously 
came from Peter (ii. 22 ff. 38, iii. 13 ff, v. 30 ff, x. 37 ff). The 
forgiveness of sins also, instead of its Pauline connection with 
the atoning death, is put in the same relation (in xiii. 38) to 
faith in the risen and glorified Jesus as in the first part by Peter 
(ii. 38 ff, 1. 19, v. 31, x. 43), or even on purely Jewish ground 
(Luke i. 77) by Zacharias. And that the similarity of this and 
the Jewish Christian-standpoint may not escape us, the Pauline 
speech, which contains the most minute development of doc- 
trine, so much resembles the earlier addresses of Peter and of 
Stephen, that we were already obliged (p. 95) to acquiesce in the 
opinion of those who regard it only as an echo of those dis- 
courses. So much of the Pauline doctrine as is communicated 
to us, our author makes Peter, Stephen, and even James, pro- 


1 Comp. on this also, Schwegler, Nach-ap. Zeitalter, p. 96. 
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claim more distinctly than Paul himself. Peter says! that before 
God there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, for the 
Gentiles, the unclean, are cleansed by faith (xv. 9; comp. Gal. 
iii. 28); he calls the Law a burden which neither they nor 
their fathers have been able to bear ; he declares (xv. 11; comp. 
iv. 11, and also Rom. ix. 32 f.) that Jews as well as Gentiles can 
be saved only by the grace of Christ; Stephen refers (vii. 48 ff.) 
to the end of worship in the Temple; James professes (xv. 17) 
Pauline universalism, although without the complete foundation 
of the doctrine of law; in the Paul of the Acts these prin- 
ciples are difficult to discover. But if Paul cannot have spoken 
in a manner so un-Pauline, neither can Peter and James have 
spoken in a manner so Pauline; nor can the well-known histori- 
cal character of his heroes have been so strange to our author 
as to allow him to have imagined that they had really spoken 
thus; his representation is to be explained by nothing but an 
intentional and biassed alteration of historical fact. 

We are led to the same conclusion by the account which he 
gives of the conduct of Paul on the one side, and the original 
Apostles on the other. If Paul appears here as an Israelite 
pious in the Law; if, even amidst the greatest urgency of the 
affairs of his apostolic office, he will not abandon the old journeys 
to the national sanctuary; if he not only undertakes vows and 
Nazaritism (or a Nazarite offering), but does so also with the 
express object of refuting the calumny that he teaches apostasy 
from the Law; if he values the theocratical privileges of his 
people so highly, that from the beginning to the end of his 
apostolic ministry he always preaches first to the Jews, and to 
the Gentiles only when compelled by the former’s unbelief, by 
divine commands, or by special circumstances; if at the apostolic 
council he binds himself to acquiesce in the Law and circumci- 
sion among the Jews, and to impose at least the Noachic pre- 
cepts upon the Gentile Christians; if he himself circumcises 


1 See Schneckenburger, pp. 187 ff. 
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Timothy, the Gentile Christian, out of consideration for his Jew- 
ish fellow-countrymen ;! if, on the other side, the men of the 
primitive Church not only most readily acknowledge the principle 
of Gentile baptism, but are also the first to avow this principle 
and act in accordance with it; if Peter, even in his first speech, 
while admitting the prerogatives of the theocratic nation, at the 
same time alludes to the possibility of forfeiting them ;? if Philip 
preached to the semi-pagan Samaritans; and Peter and John, 
commissioned by the Twelve, imparted the final consecration to 
those whom he baptized; if Peter, in consequence of the clearest 
revelations, baptized the Gentile Cornelius with the consent of 
the Jerusalemites; if, even before the appearance of Paul, the 
Gentile Christian community of Antioch arose and was recognized 
by the pious (xi. 24), well-approved (iv. 36) plenipotentiary of 
the primitive community ; finally, if, on the recommendation of 
Peter and James, the assembled Jerusalemites issued a charter 
which emancipates them from the Law and circumcision—if 
Paul and the party of Palestine exchanged parts in this manner 
—it requires, in truth, very little critical candour to suspect, 
even previous to any examination of details, that some distinct 
tendency underlies such a striking transformation of characters. 
And if the full conviction has been gained that this represen- 
tation was rendered possible only by means of a series of 
thorough historical contradictions; that of the five journeys to 
Jerusalem known to the Acts, only three are historical, and of 
these three not one had originally the object which our book 
attributes at least to the last (xxiv. 11, 17); that Paul cannot 
have undertaken either the Corinthian vow (xviii. 18) or the 
services contrived for him in xxi. 23, least of all from the 
motives here stated; that the method respecting the instruction 
of the Gentiles and the Jews, which, according to our represen- 


1 See above, Vol. II. p. 32. 

2 iii, 26: dpiv rpwrov 6 Sede awéareikev avdrdy (‘Inooty), which obviously implies, 
what is announced by Paul and Barnabas, xiii. 46: vpiv qv dvayKxaiovy mpwrov 
AadrnSivat roy Adyov Tov Seow, ered) dé aawSeioSe abrov, orpepopmeda sic Ta 
éSyn. ' 
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tation, he imposed upon himself as a duty, belongs to the author 
alone and not to him; that scenes such as that with the Roman 
Jews lack all historical possibility ; if, likewise, the universalism 
of Peter and James has been found more than suspicious, and in 
the story of the conversion of Cornelius not only single unhis- 
torical elements have been seen, but, from beginning to end, 
nothing except what is unlikely and incredible; if, finally, with 
the assistance of the Epistle to the Galatians, a proper apprecia- 
tion of the apostolic council has been arrived at, Paul’s supposed 
concessions to Judaism put aside, and those of the original Apos- 
tles to Paul reduced to their true standard,—not the slightest 
doubt can remain that it is not history, not even legend, but 
pure pragmatizing reflection which produced the remarkable 
harmony between the conduct of Paul and the primitive com- 
munity, which turned the Apostle of the Gentiles into a 
Petrinist, the Apostles of the Jews into Paulinists. What we 
have remarked above with reference to the stories of the suffer- 
ings of Paul and of the primitive community, of the difference 
between the formation of legend and the composition of ten- 
dency-history, might be repeated here. 

With respect to their apostolic authorization also, there is no 
essential difference’ between Paul and the original Apostles. 
If, with the latter, it was founded on their personal relation to 
Christ, the want of which was very early a main argument for 
refusing to Paul the dignity of an Apostle,? and was also em- 
ployed by the Ebionite party for this object far into the second 
century ;? if, on the ‘other side, Paul himself encounters his 
antagonists with the question (1 Cor. ix. 1), ov« eipt dadaroXos ; 
ovxt Incoty Xpicrdv tov Ktpiov ypdv édpaxa,—this is the very 
attestation by the personal appearance of Christ which the 
Acts proclaims with unmistakable emphasis, inasmuch as it re- 
cords the conversion of the Apostle no less than three times, 
and moreover relates (xxil. 18, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11; comp. also 


1 See on this especially, Schwegler, pp. 77 ff. 
2 2 Cor. v. 16, x. 7, xi. 5. 3 Clem. Hom. xvii. 13 f. 
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xvi. 9, xxvii. 23) or hints at (xxvi. 16) still further appearances 
of Christ, so that Paul, no less than the cuveAOdvres tots drroc- 
rédows év tavtt xpdvy (i. 21), bears testimony in his evangelical 
preaching to what he himself heard and saw (xxii. 15, xxvi. 16 ; 
comp. iv. 20). He too is a pdprus ris dvaotdoews “Inood (i. 22, 
x. 41), a valid witness of the fact to which the Acts reduces 
the whole characteristic doctrine of Christianity! But as this 
visionary species of credentials was not recognized by the Ebionite 
party,” it was necessary for the Jewish Christian authorities to 
lead the way; the appearances of the risen Lord vouchsafed to 
the older Apostles are likewise represented by our book in the 
guise of visions (érravépevos, 1. 3; wy, xiii. 30), and so far, 
after the Apostle’s own example (1 Cor. xv. 5 ff), on a level with 
the oipdvios orracia (xxvi. 19) at Damascus ;? Stephen also sees 
the Lord in a visionary manner (vii. 55), but it is Peter espe- 
cially who prepares the way for Paul, for he is similarly charged 
by a vision with the drocroA} eOvGv. It is just this latter nar- 
rative which especially proves the designedness of the whole 
parallel. For if the conviction has already been forced upon us 
that this incident is unhistorical, it bears, on the other hand, 
plain indications of having been copied from the course of events 
occurring at the conversion of Paul. Not only is the object—a 
call to the mission to the Gentiles—the same, but also the form 
of the two visions, according to Schneckenburger’s (p. 170) subtle 
observation, is strikingly similar: both times two inter-connected 
visions, those of Paul and Ananias, of Peter and Cornelius; both 

1 Lekebusch overlooked this (comp. d. Apg. 373) when he considers that speeches 
such as i. 21 f., x. 41, must have been most offensive to the Gentile Christians, 
as they institute a criterion of apostolic authorization inapplicable to Paul. Our 
author removes this stumbling-block, inasmuch as he claims this for Paul as regards 
the main point, the paprupia rig avacrdcewc, for it was impossible for him to reject 


the criterion itself if he did not wish to cut off every point of agreement with the 
Jewish Christians. 


? Clem. Hom. in another place; also Baur, Paul. pp. 84 ff.; Schneckenburger, 
p. 170. 

3 Similarly the Gospel of Luke, xxiv. 34, comp. ver. 23; whereas neither Matthew 
nor Mark apply to the risen Jesus this expression, elsewhere employed only with refer- 
ence to the appearances of angels and spirits. John ignores the word entirely. 
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times the express testimony of what was seen by the beholder’s 

own narrative (xi. 5 ff, xxii. and xxvi.). The voice, too, which 

spoke to Peter seems (x. 14) to be described as the voice of 

Christ.1. It would, in truth, be marvellous if this accordance of 

the two things were not founded upon the positive intention of 

representing them as similar, which appears again distinctly in 

the twice-repeated narration of the one, and the three-fold repeti- 

tion of the other. But if, after all these proofs, Paul’s equality 

with the original Apostles should still be a subject of doubt, 

every hesitation must disappear when we see, from xix. 1 ff, that 

the Apostle of the Gentiles was not wanting in the token which 

Jewish Christian tradition held to be the most characteristic 

privilege of the apostolic office, shared by no other preacher of 
the gospel, however distinguished; that he as well as Peter 

(viii. 14 ff.) possessed the full power of communicating the Holy 

Ghost by the imposition of hands. This at the same time con- 

stituted the most triumphant refutation of the Ebionite calumny 

expressed in the legend of Simon; it incontrovertibly proved that’ 
Paul was not the intruder who had begged this gift from the 

Palestinians, and had begged in vain; in case the legend of 
Simon had already turned the sorcerer into the disciple of 
John, the trait that it was the disciples of John to whom Paul 

imparted the final consecration contained a further refutation of 
the hostile slander. 

Finally, if we examine what the Acts records of the personal 
relations between Paul and the Jewish Christian party, it has been 
already observed by others, and shown in this book, p. 100, Vol. II, 
how friendly they are here represented to have been. Of the 
Apostle’s ceaseless conflicts with the Judaists, scarcely a trace ; 
not a syllable is said of the Corinthian, Galatian, Ephesian, and 
Roman adversaries, who, according to his Epistles, drove Paul to 
desperation; the rapeicaxrou Yevdadéhpor, Whom he was obliged to 


1 For although the title, cipre or cipror, undoubtedly occurs elsewhere (for instance, 
x. 4, xvi. 30), the case is quite different when it is applied, not to a person present, 
but to a voice from heaven. 
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oppose so decidedly at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 4), are mentioned in 
the mildest-manner (xv. 5); the passionate hatred of the zealous 
Jewish Christians against the assailant of the Law is softened in 
xxi. 20 into a suspicion easily refuted ; even in places such as 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi» 19) and Corinth, where Paul was most cer- 
tainly troubled by the enmity of the Jewish Christians, the un- 
believing Jews are his only antagonists (xx. 19, 3).' Similarly, 
on the other hand, everything irritating which might have been 
recorded of the Pauline side is carefully cast into the back- 
ground; Titus, the faithful fellow-worker of Paul, who was, how- 
ever, uncircumcised, and the cause of the dispute in Jerusalem, 
are merely named here; the impetuous scene with Peter, for 
which even the Clementine writings cannot forgive Paul,? is 
passed over in profound silence, and only the squabble with 
Barnabas (xv. 37) is mentioned instead, at any rate a far less 
important occurrence. So much the more expressly emphasized 
is Paul’s amicable intercourse with the community of Jerusalem 
and the whole Jewish Christian party. Immediately after his 
conversion, it is Ananias, dvjp evoeBijs Kata tiv vopov, pap- 
Tupotpevos trd mdévtwv Tov “lovdaiwy (xxii. 12), who receives and 
baptizes him at Damascus; soon afterwards he himself hastens 


1 That such a representation was not adapted to draw the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians together (Schneckenburger, p. 223) is an assertion that Lekebusch (p. 369) 
should not have repeated. This would indeed have failed if the author had invented 
the Jews’ attacks upon Paul without any traditional motive, but it will not be asserted 
by any one who shares our view. The case was rather that the enmity between Paul 
and the Jews (including the Jewish Christians) was well established in general tradi- 
tion. Under such circumstances, it was incontestably a very suitable version to sepa- 
rate the cause of the Jewish Christians from that of the Jews; for the Paulines to say 
that the Apostle of the Gentiles was not persecuted by their Jewish fellow-christians, 
the Jewish Christians by their Christian forefathers and fellow-countrymen ; and that 
these attacks were made much more by the unbelieving portion only of the Jews, by 
the same people and in the same manner as on the original Apostles. It is most over- 
whelmingly proved that Gentile and Jewish Christians together constituted one party, 
and found their common antagonism in unbelieving Judaism. Our author pursues 
the same course in this respect as, for example, the friends of the Evangelical Union 
now-a-days, when they postpone the antagonism of Lutheran and Reformed to that 
of Catholic and Protestant. 


2 Hom. xxii. 3. 
VOL. II. K 
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to Jerusalem, and stands on the most confidential terms with the 
Twelve, the revered Barnabas having made himself responsible 
for him (ix. 26 ff); three further journeys are so many proofs of 
his good agreement with the primitive community. So also in 
the last of his pious pilgrimages to the national sanctuary, he is 
hospitably entertained before his arrival by the esteemed Philip 
and his daughters, warned by Agabus, the prophet of Jerusalem 
(xxi. 8 ff.), and joyfully received by the brethren at Jerusalem 
(xxi. 17 ff). A similarly friendly and honourable reception 
awaits him (xxviii. 17 ff.) on the part of the Roman Christians, 
of whom, however, the author is strangely unable to record any- 
thing further than that they went some stations outside the city 
to meet Paul. The design pervading this representation is 
shown by the doubling of the journeys to Jerusalem (see above), 
the unhistorical delineation of incidents (ix. 19 ff), and the 
silence respecting Titus and the scene at Antioch. As regards 
these journeys, we have already seen how little historical founda- 
tion there is for two of them, and how they look as if they 
were copied without any definite occasion from the historical 
journeys. Now if we have ascertained the particular object 
which our author must have had in an imitation of this sort, it 
can scarcely be subject to doubt that this imitation originated 
only in himself, and not in any traditional source. The same 
applies, as has been already observed, to the narrative of the 
9th chapter. Finally, the transactions about Titus and the dis- 
pute with Peter, matters universally known in primitive Chris- 
tian times, which from their nature ought to be as little wanting | 
in a history of the Acts as, for instance, the religious debate at 
Marburg in a history of the German Reformation, could only be 
omitted with a special object ; and in this, as in everything else, 
our book proves itself a decided tendency-writing. 

This is, of course, not to be understood as if the similarity of 
Palestinian and Pauline parts was carried out to the complete 
similarity of each individual feature. Such a slavish resemblance 
of the two descriptions would be scarcely possible to a writer not 
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utterly devoid of art or taste, even in a matter of entirely free 
invention; but it is much more incredible when a perfectly new 
building is carried out by one who does not invent freely on 
vacant ground, but employs an existing tradition, and respects it, 
as much as possible, even when most thoroughly metamorphosed. 
In this case nothing else can be expected but that the writer 
should allow much to stand which did not directly serve his 
dogmatic purpose; that he should not always expunge even 
what contradicted his own standpoint; but frequently content 
himself with rounding off the dangerous points by minute altera- 
tions, or with neutralizing their effect by juxtaposition with nar- 
ratives of opposite tendency. We shall ascertain later that our 
author was in the last-mentioned position. Hence, if the nar- 
ratives of Paul and the original Apostles offer much that is 
peculiar as well as cognate, this affords no ground for disputing 
the correctness of the above-named parallels and the force of its 
evidence; but the question must still remain whether, in the 
fundamental features of the picture we obtain of Paul and 
Paulinism on the one side, and of Jewish Christianity and its 
Apostles on the other, a resemblance exists which it was im- 
possible to reach without thorough alteration of the historical 
position. Now that this was actually the case, we believe we 
have shown not only in the present section of this work, but 
throughout our whole criticism of the apostolic history. So 
long as this is not refuted in its main points, the assertion that 
the Acts is a tendency-writing is fully justified.! 


1 According to this, what can it prove against our view if Lekebusch (d. Comp. u. 
Ensteh. d. Apg. p. 258) demonstrates with cheap wit in a straggling discussion, 
that the similarity of the Pauline and Petrine narratives is not absolute? Peter 
works through his ‘‘ unsubstantial shadow,” Paul by his ‘‘ material aprons and hand- 
kerchiefs ;” the former performs his judicial miracle on Christians, the latter on a 
Jewish impostor; Peter, in x. 25, speaks only a few words to Cornelius, Paul makes a 
long speech at Lystra, xiv. 15 (of three verses); Peter and John in Samaria impart 
the Holy Spirit to persons baptized, Paul to mere disciples of John, &c. This is no 
question of minor deviations such as these, but merely whether the two parts are made 
to appear essentially alike, and whether this resemblance corresponds to actual history 
or not. That in the latter case it can only be explained by the bias assumed by us, 
Lekebusch repeatedly admits ; but what he produces as proofs of the truth of the 
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When it is therefore usually supposed that the author of the 
Acts intended his writing merely as an historical description, 
and that his dogmatical point of view or his regard for special 
readers was of subordinate importance in the selection and 
arrangement of the historical material, we are compelled entirely 
to contradict this view. The actual nature of our book cannot 
thus be accounted for. If the Acts is a history of the Church 
in the apostolic age, as the majority still assume,—if the author 
puts together in his book everything that was known to him of 
the history of the Apostles and the apostolic communities,— it still 
remains incomprehensible that on the appearance of Paul the 
original Apostles and the community at Jerusalem should fall so 
completely into the background, and be mentioned only where 
they come in contact with Paul. Not less remarkable are the 
numerous gaps in the history of Paul, the silence of our book 
respecting the majority of the sufferings mentioned by the 
Apostle in 1 Cor. xi., the ceaseless conflicts with Judaizing 


representation now under consideration is so feeble, that I can scarcely regret having 
received his work at a time when the MS., as far as the second division of the 
present work, was no longer in my hands. It is there denied that in iv. 15, a healing 
power was attributed to Peter’s shadow (p. 257), although in ver. 16 it is said, 
éSeoarrevovTo &zayrec, and although the representation of the Acts would be entirely © 
misleading and perplexing if the author had not intended these words to be referred 
to ver. 15; with a contemptuous shaking of the shoulders it is lamented that in the 
raising of Eutychus it is not certain whether it actually was a raising of the dead 
(p. 259), although Lekebusch himself subsequently admits (p. 381) that the author 
certainly ‘‘intended to relate a miracle;” not only are the expulsion of the sooth- 
saying spirit at Philippi and the incident with the viper, xxviii. 3 ff., but also the 
earthquake, xvi. 26, and its effects, and the healing of a man sick of a fever, xxviii. 8, 
supposed to be not actual miracles, but the fulfilment of prayer such ‘‘as have 
taken place in all ages, and take place still,” such as may be perfectly understood also 
by a ‘‘sound philosophy” ! On xxviii. 9, Lekebusch even makes the sensible remark 
that Luke the physician may have had his share in these cures (see pp. 380 ff.). We 
may be allowed to dispense with answering such evasions, or with demonstrating again, 
in opposition to Lekebusch, what we have already minutely proved in opposition to 
Neander, that Paul wished circumcision to be abolished even for Jewish Christians ; 
neither shall we enter upon the summary questions, Why should not first Peter and 
John, and then all the Apostles, have been taken prisoners? (p. 264). Why should it 
be incredible that Peter received Cornelius into the Christian community without pre- 
vious circumcision? If our earlier criticism has not brought conviction, neither would 
further discussion be able to do so. We have, however, not found any new remarks in 
Lekebusch which require a fresh rejoinder. 
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antagonists, the internal condition of the Pauline communities, 
the foundation of the Galatian churches, the journey to Arabia, 
the dispute about Titus, the scene at Antioch, the great collection 
of alms, the result of the imprisonment at Rome. We cannot 
attribute this phenomenon to the incompleteness of the sources ; 
whether the author was or was not that companion of Paul 
which tradition proclaims him to have been. For in the first 
case, as far as Paul is concerned, he must necessarily have known 
by personal observation and inquiry much more than he commu- 
nicates to us; and even of the history of the original community 
and its Apostles he must, without any special investigation, 


' have heard much, during the year and a half at Ceesarea, which 


he has not mentioned. In the other case he doubtless had before 
him the Pauline Epistles, or at any rate a tradition far too 
developed not to apprize him of matters which he has passed 
over; wherever he could collect what he imparts, he must also 
have had opportunities of acquiring more. The information of 
any one capable of relating the earlier history of Peter in so 
much detail would assuredly not cease all at once with the 
appearance of Paul. Any one so narrowly acquainted with all 
the negociations between Paul and the Jerusalemites must surely 
have heard something of the circumstances of the community at 
Jerusalem, the incident at Antioch, and so many other matters. 
But our author himself betrays in more than one passage (xviii. 
23, xx. 25, xxiv. 17) that he knows more than he thinks fit to 
communicate. Are we to suppose that he considered what he 
excludes to be less important than what he accepts ?! the cele- 
brated dispute with Peter as less important than the squabble 
with Barnabas about Mark? the non-circumcision of Titus as 
less significant than the alleged circumcision of Timothy? a 
second and a third repetition of the accounts of Paul’s conversion, 
the speeches of the 23rd chapter, and the letter from Lysias to 
Festus, the elaborate detail of the story of Cornelius, as more 


1 The point of view from which Baumgarten, in various passages of his Commen- 
tary, seeks to justify the selection of materials in our book, 
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necessary than any statements respecting the Galatian and Co- 
rinthian party conflicts, the condition of the Christian community 
in the metropolis of the world, the protracted ministry of Paul 
in the capital of Achaia? This is not credible. Neither is it 
more credible that the author, as Meyer (p. 5) and others insist, 
should have passed over some things because he assumed them 
to be already known to the reader; for what was more widely 
known than Paul’s conversion, and yet he relates it three times ? 
what is better known to the reader of the 10th chapter than the 
visions, which are, nevertheless, repeated in full detail in the 
11th? and what sort of historian would he be who does not 
even briefly allude to subjects with which the reader may per- 
chance be acquainted, but passes them over in perfect silence ? 
This silence would not be explicable even if the author intended 
to write a tpiros Adyos, a continuation of our book ;? for of 
the events which fall within the range of our narrative only 
a very small portion could in any case be subsequently sup- 
plied, the gaps in our description could not be filled up by 
them.? 

But if the usual view of the object of the Acts cannot be © 
carried out even on the traditional premisses respecting its 
historical credibility, it loses all foundation when it is seen how 
much that is unhistorical it records, and how much of this un- 
historical material can be explained only by reflection on the 
part of the author, and not by purposeless legend. If the de- 
scription is from the commencement adapted to the parallel 
between Peter and Paul, and if this parallel is obtained only by 
a thorough alteration of history, by unhistorical episodes, addi- 
tions, and changes in the historical material, it is quite obvious 
that the writer with whom this description originated has some 
other object in view than the mere transmission of history. 

The same reasons are also opposed to the hypotheses which 


1 Credner, Hinleitung, i. 277 ff. 


? Neither is this Credner’s opinion; it is only the abrupt termination of the Acts 
which caused him to suppose the intention of continuing the history. 
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assume for our book a more special but still essentially historical 
object; such as that the author relates only what he himself 
saw or had heard from eye-witnesses ;' that he intended to give 
a history of Peter and Paul,? or a Christian missionary history,® 
or more especially a history of the spread of Christianity from 
Jerusalem to Rome.* After all that has gone before, we are 
altogether unable to impute such purely historical motives to 
our author; and even, independently of this, the internal construc- 
tion of the Acts cannot be explained by any of the objects 
adduced. It seems to us beyond doubt that very few of the 
narratives in the book are traceable to eye-witnesses; that, 
moreover, other things which must have been known to any 
companion of Paul are here passed over. Our book certainly 
gives us a history of Peter and Paul, but this history is neither 
so faithful nor so complete as we should expect; and neither 
its deficiencies nor its partial untruthfulness can be explained 
merely by the nature of the sources employed by its author. 
From a general history of Christian missions, we should neces- 
sarily expect tidings of the spread of Christianity in Eastern 
- countries, of the foundation of the Galatian and Roman churches,® 
of Paul’s ministry at Corinth, of the internal condition of the 
infant communities; and even a special history, as Meyerhoff, 
not without some inkling of the truth, assumes it to be, ought 
not to pass over the greater number of these points; while, on 
the other hand, neither had any direct reason for giving the 
minute accounts of the trial of Stephen, Paul’s vindicatory 
speeches, the occurrences in his captivity, the reiterated narration 


1 Michaelis, Kinleit. ins N. T. ii. 1179; comp. the evidences in Credner’s Einleit. 
ins N. T. i. 283. 


2 Grotius, in his Commentary, on the Superscription. 


3 Ziegler, in Gabler’s neuestem Theol. Journal, vii. 1, 125; Fichhorn’s Einleit. 
ins N. T. ii. 19; De Wette’s Kinleit. ins N. T. 4 Div. p. 221 and others, 


4 Meyerhoff’s Kinleit. in d. petrin. Schriften, p. 5; Bawmgarten on the Acts; 
Lekebusch on the Comp. and Origin of the Acts, 199 ff., 364 ff. 


5 For of course no one who regards our book as purely historical can admit that it 
considers Paul as the actual founder of the latter. 
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of the conversions of Paul and Cornelius. But if, besides the 
external and internal spread of the Church, its limitations and 
internal formation are also (as by Meyerhoff) to be included 
among the objects of our book, it would be equivalent to aban- 
doning the speciality of its object, and returning to the vague 
notion of a history of the primitive Christian Church. The main 
point is, that the phenomena which we have exhibited in the 
parallelism of the Petrine and Pauline portions, and in the un- 

historical foundation of this parallelism, are incomprehensible on 
the supposition of a history of apostolic missions. 

It is usually believed that the peculiarities which go beyond 
any purely historical object in our book, are to be explained 
partly by its destination for Theophilus, partly by the acknow- 
ledged Paulinism of the author! The two explanations in fact 
coincide ; for of Theophilus, of whom, indeed, we know nothing, 
it is assumed that he was a Gentile Christian; consideration for 
Theophilus would therefore, like his own Paulinism, have in- 
duced the author to lay most stress on the subjects most interest- 
ing to Gentile Christians, i.e. the concerns of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, the communities founded by him, his conduct and his 
principles. But precisely for Gentile readers would it have been 
least necessary, and in his Paulinism would there have been the 
smallest inducement to judaize the Apostle of the Gentiles; to 
Gentile Christians and Paulinists the internal condition of the 
Pauline communities would surely have been no less instructive 
than the three imprisonments of Peter; an account of the 
struggles which Paul had to undergo there with antagonists, and 
the errorists whom he had to conquer, would have been no less 
valuable than a second and third repetition of the story of his 
conversion. A history of the founding of purely Gentile Chris- 
tian churches would not have been more uninteresting than the 
similar recurring incidents in the mixed communities, the main- 
tenance of Gentile Christian liberty in the case of Titus no less 


1 Comp. Olshausen, Comm. Einl. p. 542; Meyer, Erkl. d. Apg. p. 5; Credner, 
Einl. i, 269. 
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important than its sacrifice in the case of Timothy. If our 
book is supposed to have been written especially for Gentile 
Christians and from a Pauline standpoint, everything remains 
inexplicable which serves either to conceal the characteristics of 
this standpoint, to diminish its contrast to Judaism, or to place 
the Apostle of the Gentiles in a position towards the Jewish 
Apostles and their party at variance with his own statements. 
But, above all, the freedom of its treatment of history (which 
alone made the parallel between Peter and Paul possible) pre- 
supposes that dogmatical points of view do not merely play into 
one another in it, that its representation is not only modified by 
the author’s standpoint and the character of the reader, but is 
essentially determined by them; that we are here not dealing 
with an historical narrative having a dogmatical background, but 
with a free employment and metamorphosis of history for dog- 
matical purposes. 

This point of view must, however, be more fully worked out, 
and these purposes must be more accurately and correctly de- 
fined, than has been done by the older commentators. If it be 
said, for instance, that our book is intended to prove the divinity 
of Christianity by its miraculous extension,’ it is in fact equi- 
valent to regarding it as a missionary history of the apostolic 
age; its peculiar character is as little explained by one hypo- 
thesis as the other. If we consider its object to be the justi- 
fication of Pauline universalism,” it might not unreasonably be 
objected® that the book contains much which does not serve 
this purpose, such as the description of the community at Jeru- 


1 Eckermann, Erkl. aller dunkeln Stellen des N. T. ii. 165. Hédnlein, Einl. iii. 
165. Similar definitions of earlier exegesists, but which are not applied to the 
explanation of the peculiarities in style of the Acts, those of Chrysostom, Luther, 
Flavius, &c., in Credner, Einl. ii. 271 f., 269. 

2 Paulus de consilio, quo scriptor, in actis apost. concinnandis ductus fucerit, 
Jen. 1794, printed in the capita selectiora introductionis in the N. T. 283 ff. It 
is doubtlessly the same dissertation which is quoted by ancients and moderns under 
Griesbach’s name, but alike in title, the place in which it is printed, in date, and in 
import. 

3 Fichhorn, Einl. ii. 23 ff. ; Kuinél, Comment. Proll. xvi. 
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salem, the stories of Ananias and Sapphira, of Stephen, the 
execution of James, Peter's imprisonment, Simon Magus, and 
the imprisonment of Paul; and although we shall certainly find 
that even of these subjects the greater number are connected 
with the Pauline interest, yet, in the first place, it is not to 
Pauline universalism that they immediately refer; and, secondly, 
this connection becomes probable only if our author be credited 
with a handling of the historical material incomparably freer 
than is supposed by the originators of the view of which we are 
speaking. But what stands most in the way of such view in its 
older aspect is the circumstance that neither the similarity of 
the fates of Paul and the original Apostles, nor the partial 
sacrifice of pure Paulinism, can be thus explained; and Pauline 
universalism likewise suffers very essential limitations by the 
apostolic decree, the circumcision of Timothy, Paul’s observance 
of the Law, and his principles as to the authorization of the 
Gentile mission. 

Still less can we agree with those who attribute various ob- 
jects to the main divisions, or even to the single narratives, of 
our book;! for the mutual reference of these divisions, the even- 
ness of details, the unity of presentation, which our investigation 
of the Acts has partially exhibited already, and will partially 
exhibit further on, are all incompatible with this hypothesis. 
Our task will much rather be that of discovering the idea which 
will supply an explanation of the book as a whole ; to point out 
the motive which influenced the selection and arrangement of 
the historical material, the manifold deviations of our repre- 
sentation from accredited or probable history, and the relation of 
its parts. That the entire contents of our book should admit of 


1 Michaelis, Kinl. ins N. T. ii. 1178, where the first part is supposed to relate 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the miracles which serve to accredit the 
Christian religion, the second to be a confirmation of universalism. Gfrérer, die 
heilige Sage, i. 383; the narratives of the first part are intended to glorify the 
Judaistic tendency and the original Apostles (compare especially p. 417); the second 
is a simple narration of history, with a legendary colouring only in parts. Schrader, 
in the fifth volume of his Apostle Paul, in his observations on the individual nar- 
rative, brings together the most varied and contradictory motives. 
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explanation by this motive is certainly not to be expected, as its 
records are at any rate based on historical traditions and legends; 
but we may hope thereby to explain the peculiar working of such 
tendency, since the investigations already made have shown how 
much of the narratives before us must be laid to the score of the 
author, and how little of the episodes, additions, and alterations 
essential to the parallel between Paul and the original Apostles, 
can be the work of history or even of legend. 


2. THe RELATION OF THE ACTS TO THE PARTIES IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


If we first inquire generally in what locality we are to seek 
the centre point of our book, the Acts itself leaves us not a 
moment’s doubt on this subject. A book of the post-apostolic 
period, which treats the history of the Apostles with the most 
decided design from the standpoint of a parallel between Paul 
and the original Apostles, and which in important cases sacri- 
fices historical fidelity to this tendency,—the object of such a 
book can obviously be only to produce a specific effect on those 
who did not put Paul and the original Apostles on the same 
level, and who, with this contrast of the two sorts of Apostles, 
combined also an antithetic aspect of Christianity; in other 
words, the still conflicting parties of the Paulinists and the 
Petrine Judaists. Now this object might be understood as 
either relating to the person or the matter; our author might 
be striving to gain appreciation either for the personal cha- 
racter and historical importance of the Apostles, or for a par- 
ticular view of apostolic doctrine—in short, of Christianity. 
In fact, however, to make such a separation of the two points 
of view would be to mistake the whole character of the primi- 
tive Christian as well as of every religious party conflict. For 
as, on the one side, the question respecting the view of Chris- 
tianity cannot be parted from that respecting the importance 
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of these individuals; as the exaltation of Peter and James, 
and the depreciation of Paul and animosity against him, were 
natural and necessary to the Judaist; the equality of the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles to the Apostles of the Jews to the mode- 
rate, the Gnostic rejection of the latter to the extreme, Paulinist ; 
so, on the other side, the dispute respecting the individuals was 
not separated from that respecting the cause ; it occurred to no 
one, from purely historical interest, to discuss the pre-eminence 
of Paul or Peter; but whoever glorified Paul glorified him just 
because in him he recognized his Apostle, and in Pauline Chris- 
tianity his own—whoever preferred Peter or James, and contrasted 
them with him, ranked Jewish Christianity above or contrasted 
it with Paulinism. If Peter was in question, it was a question 
of Petrinism; if Paul, of Paulinism: this is testified by all the 
documents concerning this dispute, from the Epistles of Paul to 
the Clementine writings and the second Epistle of Peter; it is 
testified by the legends of Peter’s ministry at Rome; it is tes- 
tified by the attitude of a Hegesippus, a Papias, and a Justin, 
towards the Apostle of the Gentiles; of a Marcion and other 
Gnostics against the Jewish Apostles. Our book, therefore, is 
not a mere historical work, not a mere historical tendency- 
writing, but it places itself in the midst of the party antago- 
nisms of the primitive Christian period, and endeavours to work 
decisively, not only upon the leading idea entertained of Paul 
and the primitive Apostles, but by means of this idea upon the 
position of the parties themselves. In what direction we must 
now inquire. | 

A representation such as that in the Acts might in general 
have a three-fold object ; if Paul and the original Apostles are 
paralleled in order to favour some tendency, this might occur 
either in the Petrine, the Pauline, or the common interest; i.e. it 
might be either to recommend the Jewish Apostles and Jewish 
Christianity to the Paulinists, or Paul and Paulinism to the 
Judaists, or, finally, to merge the whole antagonism into a third 
and common cause. Of these possibilities, however, the first is 
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at once silenced by the observation that the author of our book is 
obviously a Paulinist; and that in this representation the interest 
of Paul and Pauline Christianity preponderates. B. Bauer, in- 
deed, opines that, far from opposing Judaism, the Acts first raised 
it to supremacy within the Church, and that in the interests of 
this Judaism it falsified the history of Paul.’ But as he explains 
at the same time that by Judaism he understands, not historical 
Judaism nor Jewish Christianity, but conservatism and counter- 
revolution in general,—as he maintains that at the period when 
the Acts was written nothing was known either of Paulinists or 
Jewish Christians, and that no Jewish Christians ever existed 
who were offended by Paulinism,—as, in a word, he withdraws all 
historical foundation from his investigation, and seems to be 
altogether ignorant of the requirements of a historical demon- 
stration,—we may be allowed to spare ourselves any further refu- 
tation of his theses.? If we hold by historical data, we cannot 
doubt the essentially Pauline character of its author. Not to 
forestal details about to be given, we will here merely recall the 
position of the primitive Apostolic and Pauline parties. The 
former occupy only the first and smaller half of the whole ; on 
the appearance of Paul, Peter and his comrades vanish from the 
scene of the apostolic ministry, and reappear only twice, at the 
apostolic council and at Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem ; in the 
first case to issue their charter to Paul and his churches, in the 
latter to receive him among themselves. All independent inte- 
rest in them ends at Paul’s entrance on office; after this epoch 
there is not the slightest record of their ministry. How could 
this be possible were a recommendation of them the author’s 
original motive? In that case, must not most be related pre- 
cisely of that portion of their ministry which was contempora- 
neous with that of Paul? must it not have been shown that they 
were in no way behind the Apostle of the Gentiles and his bril- 


1 Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 122. 
2 A detailed examination of it may be seen in the Theol. Jahrb. 1852, 148 ff. 
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liant successes? must not the concluding effect of the whole 
have been concentrated on Peter rather than on Paul? Hence 
this alternative may be completely laid aside. 

Incomparably more weighty reasons may be adduced in favour 
of the second of the above alternatives, namely, that our book 
intends to be a recommendation, or, more correctly, a vindication, 
of the Apostle Paul and Paulinism. This view is recommended, 
above all, by the circumstance that its effect is obviously centred 
in Paul and his ministry; that the party in Palestine serve as a 
background to him, not he to them. Let us now enter upon 
details; and if, at the beginning, we again view the apostolic 
miracles, it may be assumed as probable that apostolic miracu- 
lous legends must have belonged pre-eminently to the Judaistic, 
not to the Pauline side. As the Jews tormented Jesus to dis- 
play miraculous signs, so also as Christians did they regard 
miracle as an essential mark of apostolic dignity; and Paul 
himself gives us to understand how the lack of this mark was 
advanced against him: ‘Iov8aior onpeta aitotow, iets S& Kynpto- 

copev Xpiotov éeoravpwpevov (1 Cor, i. 22). On the Jewish side, 
the demand for signs; on the Pauline, the doctrine of the 
atonement. It is, therefore, only towards his Judaistic oppo- 
nents that he appeals to his miracles, because they could not 
imagine an Apostle without miracles.' Thus we also know of 
the most famous of Peter’s feats, the conquest over Simon 
Magus, that it was celebrated in Petrine legend independently 
of our book; whereas this is not known of Paul’s conflicts with 
Elymas and the Ephesian jugglers. Similarly, the indistinct 
account of John’s disciples has quite the appearance of an 
intentional pragmatic fiction, which, copied from the narrative 
of Peter’s ministry in Samaria, can only be occasioned by the 
wish not to allow Paul to remain behind his predecessors in any- 
thing. The healing of the lame man at Lystra, xiv. 8 ff, of 


1 2 Cor. xii. 11: oddiy torionoa réy replay aroorédwy* Ta piv onpEia TOU 
aroorodcv KaTeipyaosn éy bpiv, &e. 
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which we have already observed the striking resemblance to the 
Petrine miracle, ii. 1 ff., shows by its brevity alone, and by the 
lack of all characteristic features, that it is not original, but an 
imitation. If we finally compare the two instances of raising 
from the dead, ix. 36 ff. and xx. 9 ff, it is true that the first 
bears more distinct’ traces of a completely unhistorical origin 
than the second, but it has its prototype (see above) not in this, 
but in the raisings from the dead in Old Testament and Gospel 
history, and, indeed, after the manner of the Petrine Gospel of | 
Mark; whereas the other, although it seems to have an historical 
occasion, attains the character of an actual raising from the dead 
by intermingling features which again point to those sources; 
and in other respects it is related to the narrative of the 9th 
chapter in the same manner as the healing of the lame man at 


_Lystra is related to the healing of the cripple at Jerusalem. If 


from all this it can scarcely be doubted that in our book the 
Pauline are adapted to the Petrine miracles, and not vice versa,— 


that hence the object of the parallel before us is not to rank 


Peter with Paul, but, on the contrary, Paul with Peter,—it is the 
reverse as to the sufferings and persecutions which befall both 
parties. It has already been demonstrated that the equality of 
the respective experiences was attained only by a remarkable 
diminution of Paul’s misfortunes, and an unhistorical increase of 
those encountered by the original Apostles. Now it might cer- 
tainly appear that this alteration was not made in Paul’s interest; 
for as, from the Christian standpoint, suffering for Christ’s sake, 
paptupia, could only be regarded as something creditable, some 
portion of the credit due to the Apostle of the Gentiles would 
thereby be withdrawn from him and transferred to the Jewish 
Apostles. But undeniable as is this view of suffering and perse- 
cution, and well as it corresponds with the Ebionite standpoint 
in particular (comp., for instance, Luke vi. 20 ff.), still the adver- 
sities with which Paul had to struggle admitted of another inter- 
pretation, not far removed also from Jewish thought ; the cause 
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which met with contradiction on every side could not be God’s 
cause; a man so little rejoicing in divine assistance could not be 
the true ambassador of the Messiah. That Paul himself had to 
contend against this stumbling-block transpires from several 
passages in his Epistles. When he praises the Galatians for not 
having despised and ridiculed the wepacpés in his flesh (Gal. iv. 
14), the conclusion is natural that others may have done so; 
when he contrasts his weakness and misery with the brilliant 
position of the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 9 ff), even the irony of 
his expressions points to the self-exaltation with which some 
looked down upon his doGévea; if in 1 Cor. iv. 7 ff. he demonstrates 
how his sufferings are compatible with his apostolic calling, it 
may not have been superfluous to oppose the prejudices against 
them; if he repeatedly maintains that he will boast of his weak- 
ness, this does not seem to be said only against those who boasted 
of their own supposed strength, but quite as much also against 
those who despised him for his weakness; and then he is also 
obliged expressly to make the Corinthians observe (2 Cor. xiii. 3) 
that, in spite of his weakness, Christ was mighty in him. All 
this indicates that not only the apparent dejectedness of his per- 
sonal appearance, but even his sufferings also, were employed 
against him, that the rapovoia rot cdparos aobevis (2 Cor. x. 10), 
with which he was reproached, points to the same depressed 
condition. Our description also appears to bear similar re- 
proaches in view. For if the remarkable alteration of historical 
facts contained in it can be explained only by the design of 
ranking the men of the primitive community on a level with 
Paul as to sufferings and persecutions, and this itself might 
occur either for vindication of the Apostle of the Gentiles or 
for glorification of the Jewish Apostles, the former motive 
must be attributed to our author; and the same is indicated by 
the fact that the death of Paul, known though it was to our 
author according to xx. 25, 38, is nevertheless not further men- 
tioned. Finally, one feature which we have already demon- 
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strated is quite decisive; if not one of Paul’s adversities is 
recounted which does not result in his glorification, and if at 
least in one case (the liberation from the prison at Philippi) we 
find an evident imitation of Petrine narratives, no doubt can 
exist that our description is not designed for the glorification of 
the original Apostles, but to recommend and vindicate Paul. 
This appears still more plainly from several other features. So 
especially with regard to the Pauline speeches. If the greater 
part of these speeches is directly devoted to the vindication of the 
Apostle; if even in the doctrinal addresses what is characteris- 
tically Pauline withdraws completely in favour of the generali- 
ties of Jewish monotheism and the Jewish Christian belief in the 
Messiah ; if Pauline universalism and scattered reminiscences of 
the Pauline doctrine of justification appear incomparably more 
often and more emphatically in the mouths of Peter and James 
than in that of the Apostle of the Gentiles himself; and if in this 
the author has neither followed actual history, nor can have 
intended to follow it,—it is obvious that in such representation 
of the Pauline doctrine his only object must have been to make 
this doctrine acceptable to those to whom he thought no autho- 
rity could better recommend it than that of the Jewish Apostles, 
but to whom even in this form he did not think fit to present 
Paulinism simple and entire, but only mutilated and external ; 
in a word, that his representation is influenced by apologetic 
consideration for Judaistic anti-Paulinists. With this is con- 
nected the fact that of the results of the Pauline mission to the 
heathen nothing is recorded with so much emphasis as the ex- 
pulsion of polytheism by monotheism. As to the pagan audience 
at Lystra (xiv. 14 ff.) nothing else is preached but the conversion 
from idols to the true God; as at Athens it is indignation against 
idolatry which chiefly opens Paul’s mouth (xvii. 16), so are the 
results of his ministry in Asia Minor united into one scene 
which affords the most triumphant testimony to the damage 
inflicted upon polytheism by Paul, the Apostle accused by 
VoL. I. L 
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Jewish Christian zealots of secession to Paganism. We need 
scarcely point out how the same interest explains the unhistorical 
portrayal of the Apostle of the Gentiles as a Jew pious in the 
Law. Neither shall we be able to judge differently of the pro- 
foundly significant feature that Paul, according to the unvary- 
ing pragmatism of our book, turns only by compulsion to the 
Gentiles; that the principle of Gentile conversion is, on the 
contrary, revealed first to Peter, and by him brought to actual 
recognition ; that here Peter is made the actual Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Many, indeed, endeavour to explain this representa- 
tion by the anti-Pauline interest of transferring to Peter the glory 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, and in this respect rendering 
Paul apparently dependent on him and the original Apostles. 
But if this is in itself incredible in our author, otherwise so 
Pauline in his opinions, the readers for whom he wrote were 
hardly of the kind in whose eyes the Pauline mission to the 
Gentiles would have been anything creditable, and not much 
rather a temerity needing excuse. Schrader considers that the 
story of the conversion of Cornelius is adapted to Gentile Chris- 
tians, to whom the Jewish Apostle Peter is to be commended. 
But, according to Schneckenburger’s just observation, it allows 
an entirely different design to appear as its ultimate object when 
it epitomizes its final result in the exclamatory avowal of the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem (xi. 18), dpaye kat rots €Oveow 6 
Oeds THY perdvorav ewxev cis (wiv. If we may justly assume that 
the effect with which a narrative concludes is likewise its ulti- 
mate object, we have in these words the distinct declaration that 
it only aims at obtaining a recognition of the principle of the 
Gentile mission; and that so it intends to be an apology for 
Pauline universalism against the narrow bigotry of Jewish 
Christianity. This alone necessitated the inter-connected visions, 
evidences of the most express divine command; for this alone 


* Comp. Baur, Paul. p. 218, and what we have said above on the occasion of the 
legend of Simon Magus. 
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avail the reiterated and minute notices of these visions ; and for 
this object alone is the incident with Cornelius, x. 7 ff., em- 
ployed. It is in no way an affair of Peter’s merit, but of the 
admissibility of Gentile conversion; not the matter of a person, 
but a principle. Still less can the same tendency be mistaken 
in the improbable statements respecting Paul’s conduct towards 
Jews and Gentiles, in the unhistorical motives given for his 
ministry to the Gentiles.'_ What other object could this repre- 
sentation have but that of concealing the side of the Apostle’s 
ministry which was offensive to Judaism; of making his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles appear not as the work of his own free 
choice, but as an affair of necessity, as produced by the un- 
belief of the Jews, by the most distinct commission from Jesus, 
by the most obvious divine leadings, and so to justify it? After 
our earlier discussions, we need not further demonstrate how 
perfectly the narratives of Paul’s visions, on the one side, and 
those of Peter and his comrades, on the other, serve the apologetic 
object of vindicating the apostolic dignity of Paul; how emphati- 
cally our author for this same reason points out that he was 
called by Jesus in person, and that he testified what he had him- 
self experienced. It is equally obvious what a favourable light 
his friendly relations with the primitive community must 
throw upon the Apostle of the Gentiles in the eyes of Jewish 
Christians. Finally, if the primitive community (in xv.) issues 
a formal charter to the Gentile Christians gained over by Paul 
and Barnabas, this seems likewise to harmonize admirably with 
the apologetic object of our book. 

Meanwhile, however, more than one feature exists which 
forbids us to rest content with this definition of its object. We 
have already demonstrated above that the Paul of our book is 
not the historical Paul; that the standpoint which he occupies 
-in doctrine and conduct is not pure unadulterated Paulinism ; 
that it not only maintains silence respecting the centre-point of 
its hero’s whole thought and effort, the repeal of the Law by the 

1 ix, 29 f., xxii. 2, 46, &c. 
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Gospel, but directly denies it in word and deed, alluding either 
slightly or not at all to his fundamental doctrines respecting sin, 
redemption, and justification; that it makes him accommodate 
himself both in doctrine and in conduct to the example and 
demands of the Jewish Apostles, and even transfers to Peter the 
ereater portion of his peculiar merit, the principle of Gentile 
conversion, and the practical realization of this principle. Why 
this misrepresentation of historical fact if the author was con- 
cerned with nothing beyond the vindication of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles? Would not a faithful delineation of his character, 
his principles, and his services, have been the best apology that 
could be made for him? To these questions only one of two 
answers can be given: either that the author himself had this 
un-Pauline idea of Paul, or that he did not expect to attain his 
apologetic object with the readers without sacrificing the true 
character and the pure doctrine of the Apostle. Certainly, if he 
~ was the companion of the Apostle that he asserts himself to be, 
he must necessarily have been better acquainted with his master, 
and the most important adventures of that master; and if he 
was not, it is scarcely credible that no further particulars were 
known to him of the vehement party conflicts, of the still open 
wounds which he himself wishes to assist to close by means of his 
representation; that at least the Apostle’s own Epistles, traces of 
which permeate Christian literature as far as it extends, should 
not have revealed their true character. Thus the first hypo- 
thesis is at any rate subject to important limitations. But even 
should our author not have grasped his Apostle’s principles 
clearly and sharply, this assumption is far from sufficient to 
explain so elaborate and artificial a metamorphosis of history as 
we have here; which serves, moreover, one and the same interest. 
If an author, in accordance with some tendency, doubles or trebles 
stories, as ours does the persecutions of Peter and Paul’s journeys 
to Jerusalem; if he passes over things universally known, like 
the dispute at Antioch, in order to substitute less important 
ones ; if he freely composes, not single speeches only, but entire 
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transactions, with a particular tendency, such as those of the 
15th and 23rd chapters; if his whole representation teems with 
such liberties, and betrays its design also by the deliberate 
arrangement of its material,—this cannot be explained by a pre- 
conceived opinion of the character of the persons concerned, but 
solely and absolutely by a special purpose; and whether the 
author himself was or was not fully conscious of the unhistorical 
nature of his procedure is a very subordinate question for the 
present investigation ; in one case, as in the other, we have in 
the Acts a tendency-writing which not only attempts to justify 
the Apostle Paul, his doctrine and his ministry, but at the same 
time to substitute an essentially altered portrait of him in the 
place of one historically true. How would this have been neces- 
sary if the genuine Paul and pure Paulinism had satisfied its 
author ; if he was only concerned with a defence of him, and not 
with conciliation with the opposite standpoint? But if it is 
said that the apologetic object itself, consideration for the anti- 
Pauline or at least non-Pauline reader, required these conces- 
sions; that is, in other words, to abandon the limitation of our 
book to a merely apologetic object. For how could the author. 
omit such essential features in the portrait of the Apostle, if not 
because they did not appear essential to him, because he had 
forsaken pure Paulinism, or had at least abandoned the hope of 
carrying it out? Any one who clung ‘to this would never have 
transformed the Pauline into a Petrine doctrine, nor stamped 
Paul as an Israelite pious in the Law, and renounced the abroga- 
tion of circumcision and the Law for the Jewish Christians. If 
a Paulinist made such concessions, it is that, in order to save 
what is most essential to him in his Paulinism, he abandons 
something in itself most important; his book is a proposal of 
peace to the opposite party, based on mutual concessions. And 
this it would remain even if it were said that the ultimate object 
of the author was only the universal acknowledgment of his 
Apostle, and that all concessions with reference to his doctrine 
and conduct were merely a means to this object. In that case 
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too, a portion of the Pauline doctrines and principles, and there- 
with a series of essential features in the portrait of the Apostle, 
would be sacrificed to gain recognition for what our author in his 
Paulinism most highly valued, the apostolic authority of Paul. 
Meanwhile, we have already seen how little the personal question 
can be separated from the cause ; and that this has not been done 
in our book we can easily demonstrate. 

If we narrowly examine how far it goes in its concessions, 
and, on the other hand, how much that is Pauline it maintains, 
two closely connected points appear of which it never loses 
sight, for which it so emphatically seeks recognition that we can 
unreservedly designate them as the final word of his Paulinism. 
On the one hand, the personal recognition of Paul as of equal 
authority with the other Apostles; on the other hand, a matter 
of fact which could not be abandoned without forsaking the 
whole basis of Paulinism, i.e. Pauline universalism. How 
urgently our book enforces the recognition of Paul, and how the 
whole historical parallel between him and the original Apostles 
aims at this, has been already shown after Schneckenburger. 
But the second point has no less significance towards the same 
end. The very opening scene unmistakably assumes that ten- 
dency; the disciples inquire, previous to the ascension (i. 6), after 
the restoration of the kingdom of Israel, but the Lord refers 
them to the promulgation of the gospel, év ve "Iepovoadijp Kal év 
wéon TH lovdaia kai Lapapeia Kat gws éoydrov THs yas. With 
this object, they are forthwith endowed on the day of Pentecost 
with the languages of all nations (ii. 5); and a new and more 
distinct indication is hereby given of the universal destination 
of the new faith, which is expressly acknowledged by Peter also, 
when in his address to the assembled people he significantly 
adds to the proclamation of the Messianic salvation for the 
Israelites (ii. 39), duty yip extiv 7) erayyeANia Kat toils Téxvors tpuav, 
Kal Taot Tots eis pakpar, doovs dv mpooKarécntat Kipios 6 Oeds 
7p-ov—so that even this first proclamation of the gospel from the 
lips of the Jewish-christian prince of the Apostles, converts the 
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particularism of the Jewish faith in the Messiah into a universal 
view which renders access to the Messianic salvation dependent 
not on nationality, but solely on divine election (as Paul in 
Rom. ix. 8, 16, &c.). After Peter has gently, indeed, but 
unmistakably, referred in his second discourse, iii. 26, to the 
possible transfer of salvation from the unbelieving Jews to 
the Gentiles, and has testified before the Sanhedrim, in Pauline 
fashion (Rom. ix. 33), to the culpability of the Jews and 
to salvation in the name of Jesus, Stephen contrasts (vii.) in 
yet sharper parallel the mercy of God and the stubbornness of 
the people; and with the termination of the Temple service 
proclaims the end of Jewish particularism also. To this pro- 
phecy is immediately attached the commencement of its fulfil- 
ment, of which it becomes itself the means; the persecution 
after Stephen’s death occasions the extension of Christianity 
to Samaria (ch. viii.); of the three localities designated by the 
Lord in his final charge, it steps beyond the first (IcpovoaAip 
kat Iovdaia) into the second (Zapdpea), and is already making 
ready to proceed to the third (écyarov ris ys); the typical con- 
version of the Ethiopian by Philip is followed by the first real 
Gentile baptism performed on Cornelius by Peter, and herewith 
the most incontrovertible divine revelation, the most formal 
apostolic acknowledgment of universalistic principles; but be- 
tween the two our author places (ix.) the story of the conversion 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. His anxiety even now, 
before the beginning of the actual Gentile mission, to impress 
upon his readers its legitimacy and divine preparation, is shown 
in his account of Paul’s conversion, when, according to one repre- 
sentation in the vision at Damascus, in another in a subsequent 
appearance of Christ, the Apostle is expressly sent to the Gen- 
tiles (xxvi. 17, rGv éOvav «is ots viv ce drooréAAw; XXii. 21, eyo 
eis €Ovn paxpav é&arroaTeAG oe), and when Jesus reveals to Ananias, 
ix. 15, respecting him, ért oxetos exoyfs pot eat ovtos Tod 
Baordoa 7d dvopd pov éviriov eOvdv Kat Baoiéwv. This interest 
appears still more strikingly in the story of the conversion of 
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Cornelius, which fact, together with the antecedent occurrences, 
is the most brilliant vindication of the Gentile mission ofa Paul. 
God himself, by His messengers, reveals to the Gentile Cornelius 
that he is to summon Peter. Christ himself declares to the latter 
that the distinction of clean and unclean, of heathenism and 
Judaism, is abrogated in the sight of God; the outpouring of the 
Spirit and the gift of tongues are the solemn and palpable confir- 
mation of these declarations. Peter understands that every God- 
fearing man, without distinction of nationality, is admitted to 
salvation, and he bestows baptism on this Gentile full of the 
Spirit ; the scruples of the Jerusalemites are triumphantly over- 
come by Peter’s evidence, and all unite in the joyful acknow- 
ledgment, dpaye kat rots €Oveow 6 Oeds tiv perdvorav uxev cis Conv. 
Could there be a more brilliant and explicit vindication of the 
Pauline Gentile mission, for those at least who regarded Peter 
as the highest authority, a revelation, its ultimate testimony ? 
Hence the author now for the first time ventures to relate the 
founding of a Gentile Christian community, and to introduce 
Paul into his new field of labour (xi. 19 ff.). But as if all that 
went before were still insufficient, his work must needs receive 
the express assent of the primitive church, and result in the 
formal acknowledgment of Gentile Christianity at Jerusalem 
(xv.); though the author did not fail to observe previously, and 
repeatedly with reference to the first missionary journey of Paul 
and Barnabas, that they went forth to the work only by special 
divine command, and with the benedictions of their fellow-chris- 
tians (xiii. 2, iv. 47, xiv. 26); what a happy effect its successful 
result produced in the newly converted (xiii. 48, 52); how it was 
the deeree of God himself that led them to the Christian faith 
(xii. 48). Finally, if after the 15th chapter the direct vindica- 
tion of Gentile conversion disappears, its indirect vindication is 
repeated with all the greater regularity, consisting in the hard- 
heartedness of the Jews which drives the preachers of the gospel 
to the Gentiles; and that we may not be left in the dark as to 
the meaning of this trait, the author himself collects the impres- 
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sion of his whole description of Paul’s missionary labours, 
xxviii. 28, into the final declaration, yvwordv otv éorw tpiv, dre 
trois €Overw amectaAn Td cwTipiov Tod Oeov, adtol Kal dKovcovrTat 
From this accumulation of marks pervading our whole book, no 
doubt can remain as to what constitutes its chief interest, and to 
what the author clings as the essential element of his Paulinism— 
the universal destination of Christianity, the just title of a Gen- 
tile Christianity free from the Law side by side with Jewish 
Christianity. In order to carry out this, he is willing to make 
all those concessions to Judaism with which we are already 
acquainted; he sets aside the main portions of the Pauline 
doctrine, leaves to the Jews Law and circumcision, makes Paul 
himself a zealous servant of the Law, makes him enter upon his 
most characteristic ministry only by compulsion, and under the 
protection of Peter, with the permission of the Jerusalemites. 
Thus it is the author’s main object to convince the reader of the 
just title of Gentile Christianity, and to say this is to assume 
that these readers disputed the title, i.e. that they were votaries 
of a Judaistic particularism. On this side, our book therefore 
seems an attempt to obtain the recognition of Gentile Chris- 
tianity in its independence and freedom from Law, by means of 
concessions to the Judaistic party. 

This object our book nowhere proclaims more unreservedly 
than in the 15th chapter. The less this account of the so-called 
apostolic council corresponds with historical truth, so much the 
more distinct becomes the design of influencing the author’s own 
times; on the other hand, the greater the importance which he 
assigns to this transaction by its central position immediately 
before Paul’s great missionary journey, and by the subsequent 
references to it in xvi. 4, xxi. 25, the more plainly do we see how 
anxious he was that the relations of the Christian parties should ’ 
be formed according to the directions here given. Now what are 
these directions? On the Jewish Christian side it is demanded 
(ver. 5) that the Gentile Christians also should be held to cireum- 
cision and the observance of the Law; the Apostles, on the con- 
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trary, and the assembled community decide that, as in the past 
so in the future, the Jewish Christians shall remain subject to the 
Law ; the Gentile Christians, on the other hand, are to remain 
free from it, and to observe only the so-called Noachic ordi- 
nances. If we translate these decisions from the past, in which 
the author has placed them, into the present time, their purport 
is that harmony betwixt the Gentile and the Jewish Christians is 
possible, as well as the recognition of the former by the latter if 
each of the two parties restricts its demands to itself. Still for- 
bearance is recommended to the Gentile Christians, that like the 
proselytes of the gate they may refrain from the habits most 
obnoxious to Jews and Jewish Christians. Thus if the strictly 
Pauline side required the total repeal of the Law, and the strictly 
Judaistic side required its extension to all believers in the Mes- 
siah, our author wishes to allay the strife by a division of terri- 
tory, to grant the demands of the one side for the Gentile, those 
of the other for the Jewish Christians, and by mutual forbear- 
ance to establish peace between the two parties. The consis- 
tency of Paulinism is sacrificed to the practical carrying out of 
its universalism, to the idea of catholicity. 

According to all this, we can have no scruple in describing 
the tendency of the Acts as conciliatory, and itself as an attempt 
at mediation between Judaists and Paulinists. Not, indeed, as 
if the author, standing personally aloof, balanced their claims 
against each other like a disinterested arbitrator. No; he is 
himself a Paulinist; his interest is the interest of Paulinism ; 
and so far his book may be regarded as an apology for the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and his cause. But inasmuch as it is 
not the standpoint of pure Paulinism which he occupies, or at 
least which he attempts to carry out—inasmuch as he knows no 
other means of justifying Paul than by making him a Petrinist, 
and subordinate to the Jewish Apostles even with regard to his 
most indisputable merit, the conversion of the Gentiles; and 
of vindicating Paulinism by veiling everything harsh or pre- 
judicial to the Jewish Christians, by directly denying its polemi- 
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cal position towards the Law, and of all its principles maintaining 
only the one element of universalism,—so far does his work lose 
the character of a simple apology, and become a proposal of 
conciliation founded on mutual concessions. It is the project of 
a treaty of peace submitted to the Judaists by the Paulinist side. 
The author wishes to reconcile the Jewish Christians to Paulin- 
ism, while he holds up to them in the primitive history of the 
two parties, in the relations and the destinies of their chiefs, the 
essential equality of their authorization and their principles, 
their original concord and the conditions of it. But, on the 
other side, this assumes that he also wanted to influence his own 
party in the interest of such reconciliation ; for what did it avail 
to make propositions of peace to his opponents if his friends did 
not recognize these propositions? How could he hope to accom- 
plish anything by his representation of Paul and Paulinism, if 
the predominating idea of his fellow-partizans respecting their 
Apostle, and therewith their view of Christianity in general, was 
quite different? The design of our book for the author’s own 
party would have been improbable only if his view of Paulinism 
had been at that period quite universal among them. But how 
little this was the case a whole century after the Apostle’s death 
is shown, not only by the extreme Paulinism of the Gnostics, 
which on this hypothesis would lack all historical explanation, 
but also by the general fact of the continued party strife in the 
Christian Church. Ifthe Pauline side had been unanimous in 
allowing the Law and circumcision to the Jewish Christians—if 
the tradition of the party had attributed that very principle to 
its founder—this unquenchable hatred of the Ebionites against 
the destroyer of the Law, the whole vehemence of its antagonism 
to Pauline Christianity, the need of apologetic writings such as 
ours, would have been incomprehensible. Mere jealousy of the 
Gentile Christians and their admission to the Messianic salva- 
tion obviously affords no sufficient explanation, in case the Jew- 
ish Christians did not find themselves insulted in their own 
interests and convictions by the opposite party. But this hatred 
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against the Apostle of the Gentiles, the éy@pis av@pw7os, still 
meets us at a period at which, on the side of the Ebionites, the 
circumcision of the Gentile Christians had long been renounced 
in the Clementine writings, and even later. Only see how 
monuments, which are at any rate no older than our book, such 
as the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to Diognetus, express 
themselves respecting Judaism and circumcision. Nay, all 
ecclesiastical practice after the middle of the second century did 
not go nearly so far in its concessions to Judaism as our author ; 
for the circumcision of the descendants of baptized Jews was 
dropped. This would be quite incredible if these concessions 
had at any time been universally made by the Pauline side 
itself. But if they were not made, if a considerable proportion 
of the Paulinists maintained a harsher opposition towards Jewish 
Christianity than our author, it was in the nature of the case 
that in his propositions of peace he should endeavour to influence 
not only the opposite, but also his own party. And, indeed 
many features exist which are not only consistent with this 
design, but are otherwise incapable of being fully explained. 
Among these must be reckoned everything which serves as 
evidence of Paul’s amicable relations to the primitive Church. 
Although this representation has a good meaning, even if it were 
only an affair of disposing the Judaists more favourably towards 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, it becomes incomparably more 
significant when with it is combined the design of showing the 
Paulinists, by the example of their chief, what behaviour was 
due to the opposite party. Conversely, the universalistic speeches 
of a Peter and a James, the descriptions of the apostolic council, 
and the conversion of Cornelius, served not only the main pur- 
pose of justifying to the Jews the Pauline mission to the Gen- 
tiles, but also the further one of allowing the members of the 
primitive Church to appear under a more favourable light to the 
Paulinists. Moreover, the profound silence with which all hos- 
tilities of the Jews against the Apostle of the Gentiles are passed 
over, and the unbelieving Jews represented as his only antago- 
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nists, is probably calculated as much for one of the conflicting 
parties as the other. But here again the most decisive thing is 
what is said of the main point in dispute between the two 
parties, the relation of Christians to the Law. When our book 
repeatedly points out that the liberation of the Gentile Chris- 
tians from Law and circumcision applies to them only; that the 
obligation of the Jewish Christians, on the other hand, is not in 
the least lessened by it (xv. 21, xxi. 20 ff); when it seeks in 
every way to obviate the suspicion that Paul had likewise 
endeavoured to alienate the Jews from the Law of their fathers 
(see above), is it likely that the author had no other design than 
to anticipate his opponents’ prejudices against Paul, and not the 
ulterior one of blunting the edge which Paulinism presented 
towards Judaism, of telling his fellow-partizans how much of 
their claims they must abandon if peaceable relations with the 
other party were to be rendered possible? When Paul, in his 
own person as a born Jew, not only observes the Law and more 
than the Law (xviii. 18, xxi. 26), but likewise circumcises the 
semi-Jew Timothy, 8a rots “Iovdaéous (xvi. 4), is it not as if it 
was to be made very evident to his devotees what sacrifices they 
should make for peace? For whom this emphatic inculcation of 
the so-called Noachic ordinances, if not for those from whom 
their observance was required? The four things from which the 
Gentile Christians were to abstain are first of all enumerated by 
James (xv. 20); the same enumeration is repeated in the apos- 
tolic decree (xv. 28), with a double appendix’ urging the impera- 
tive necessity of these points; it is forthwith recorded of Paul 
and Silas that they imposed the observance of the apostolic deci- 
sions on the Lycaonian communities, which, at least for the Gen- 
tile Christians among them, could refer only to the Noachic ordi- 
nances; nevertheless, in xxi. 25, these ordinances are again speci- 
fied by James. Who required this urgent inculcation of those 
decisions? The Jewish Christian readers, that they might not 
forget they must limit their demands on the Gentile Christians 
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to the points stated? But these do not contain a moderate 
lowering of Judaistic claims, but rather the reverse, a restriction 
of Gentile Christian liberties; they do not specify the limits 
which the former, but which the latter must not exceed. Or did 
the same readers require it in order to convince themselves that 
the claims of the Law upon the Gentile Christians were fully 
guaranteed by the apostolic decree? For that also it was un- 
necessary to urge the indispensability of these ordinances; and 
altogether it seems that it would have been less requisite to 
prove to the Jewish Christians that they were uninjured in their 
rights by the Jerusalemites than by Paul and the Gentile com- 
munities ; if it was appropriate that the liberation of the Gentile 
Christians from the Law should be proclaimed by James and the 
Jerusalemites, on the other hand their subjection to the Noachic 
ordinances ought to have been testified by the conduct of Paul 
and his adherents. So much the more important may it have 
appeared to the author to lay these precepts to the heart of the 
Pauline party. We know how little Paul himself urged their 
observance ; we encounter in the Apocalypse an apparently not 
unimportant party passionately hated by the Jewish Christian 
prophet, and having no other mark than the ¢dayety cidwrdOvta 
kat wopvede ;+ we find in many long after a vehement denial of 
these demands; if at this particular period we meet a repre- 
sentation which, in historical form indeed, but in an obviously 
unhistorical manner, most emphatically inculcates their neces- 
sity, what else can we think but that this representation is cal- 
culated for the express purpose of opposing that resistance ? 
And if, on this single point alone, the tendency of our book 
against rugged Paulinism irrefutably forces itself upon us, why 
should we refuse to acknowledge this tendency in other points, 
which, though in themselves capable of other interpretations, 
are nevertheless best explained by this one? But if the point 
in question should appear too insignificant to afford an explana- 
tion of the whole tendency of our book, it would be to overlook 
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the importance of its bearings on the whole question. Our 
author establishes the Noachic ordinances as an essential part of 
the Jerusalemite compact between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians; the liberation of the Gentile Christians from Law and 
circumcision is qualified on their side by the observance of these 
ordinances ; and to enforce their importance, they are fully 
enumerated no less than three times. Moreover, trivial as they 
may now appear, at that period they actually possessed this 
importance ; and we ought not to be surprised when we con- 
sider that, in religious as in other affairs, a deviation in external 
customs is usually far more repulsive to the mass of mankind 
than a deviation in principles; in Corinth, at least, the question 
of <iSwAdOura must have raised great commotion, otherwise Paul 
would scarcely have treated it so minutely (1 Cor. viiii—x.) and 
with so much caution ; to the author of the Apocalypse, the con- 
sumption of sacrificial meat and the transgression of the Mosaic 
marriage laws, which he terms zopveia, must have appeared more 
scandalous than what was in his eyes their diabolical gnosis, for 
the former are its established tokens (ii. 14, 20; comp. ver. 6), 
the latter is only once cursorily touched upon (ii. 24). Justin! 
also declares that a believing Gentile would rather be tortured to 
death than eat food offered to idols; and the assertion that a 
Christian might do this without injury, he calls a doctrine of 
devils. The Clementine writings also place our Noachic ordi- 
nances on a level with the most essential religious duties? The 
transgression of these ordinances seemed to the Jewish Chris- 
tians as sheer paganism, as a peraAapBdvew tparétns Sapdvor ; 
how could any one who wished to negociate peace between them 
‘and the Paulinists fail to attempt to obtain from the latter the 
removal of this stumbling-block ? 

Hence, what our author wishes to give is such a representa- 

1 Trypho, xxiv. ; Schl. xxxv. 

2 Hom. vii.: 9 O& um’ abrod dpioScioa Spnokeia éoriv arn, rd pdvoy abroy 
ofBev, Kai TP Tie GAnSeiag povy miorebey moog~HTy, Kai sic Adeow dpapTioV 
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tion of Paul in his relations to the primitive community and the 
Jewish Christian Apostles as not only to justify the Apostle 
individually against the accusations and prejudices of the Juda- 
ists, but also to prepare the way for a reconciliation as regards 
Pauline Christianity. For this purpose, not only are Paul and 
his cause to be commended to the Jewish Christians, but on the 
Pauline side also a view of Christianity and an idea of the cha- 
racter and doctrine of Paul are to be spread abroad, which, by 
setting aside or concealing the most obnoxious aspects of Paulin- 
ism, should adapt it for union with Jewish Christianity. Our 
book is the proposal of peace from a Paulinist who wishes to 
purchase the recognition of Gentile Christianity from the Jewish 
Christian party by concessions to Judaism, and is desirous of 
influencing both parties in that sense.! 


1 We can here consider only briefly what De Wette, Comm. p. 3, retorts against 
Schneckenburger, but which would in the main apply likewise to the view here 
expounded. It is denied, in spite of the plain word of the author, that the Acts 
is the second part of the Gospel. This has already been previously answered. Fur- 
ther, it is unappropriate that an apology written for Judaists should be dedicated 
to a Gentile Christian such as Theophilus. This objection would indeed disappear 
according to our view, inasmuch as by this the Acts is not intended for Judaists only ; 
but it is altogether without foundation. To whom could a narrative of the deeds of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles be more suitably dedicated than to a Gentile Christian ? 
He is not hereby stamped as an opponent of the Judaists; there were likewise Juda- 
istic Gentile Christians, for instance, in Galatia and at Rome itself (Rom. i. 13, comp. 
with vii. 1 ff.); and this is not a mere exception to the rule, as Lekebusch thinks 
(Comp. of the Acts, p. 372), but it must have been a very frequent case, if Judaism 
was able to attain such importance in Rome and Galatia as by the evidence of history 
it actually possessed. Besides, how do we know that Theophilus was a Gentile Chris- 
tian? We assume it, and the Fathers of the Church assumed it, merely because the 
writings of Luke are dedicated to him. If it be deemed unappropriate that they 
should be dedicated to a Gentile Christian, we might imagine Theophilus to be a 
proselyte. But it is not so much a Gentile Christian in general as a Roman Chris- 
tian whom the author addresses in his Theophilus (hence the xodrioroc, which indi- 
cates the noble Roman, as Sedgidog does a Christian), And to whom could a writing 
intended for the Roman Church be more appropriately addressed than to a Roman ? 
Finally, De Wette considers that narratives of more general import, such as i.-—vi., 
xii., are merely forced into the apologetic scheme ; other parts which do not suit, such 
as xvii. 16—34, xviii. 24—28, xiv. 1—7, 20—28, xvi. 5—8, 14 f., xviii. 23, 
xix. 22, xx. 1—6, 18—15, xxi. 1—3, are passed over in silence; to other parts, such 
as xix. 23-40, xx. 7—12, a remote or unstable purpose is attributed; finally, the 
omissions, such as the silence respecting sundry of Paul’s sufferings, the foundation of 
the Galatians, &c., are explained in a most improbable manner. But whether these 
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3. THE REFERENCE OF THE ACTS TO THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


The reconciliation of the Jewish Christian and Pauline parties 
is to be regarded as the general and essential object of the Acts. 
This does not, however, at all prevent the object from being 
modified in detail according to the standpoint of a particular 
community or neighbourhood; moreover, as we are obliged to 
consider primitive Christian literature in general as local, elicited 
by local conditions and requirements, we must likewise assunie, 
in works of more general significance, that the traces of their 
proximate destination have not been entirely lost. The trouble 
of following up these traces is rewarded by a more minute 
knowledge of their origin. 

A preliminary indication of this is furnished by several features 
which we have not hitherto investigated. We find in xvi. 20, at 
the transaction at Philippi, in a context historically insecure 
(see above), the following accusation against Paul and Silas: 
ovTor of dvOpwrou éxtapdooovow av tiv wédAw “lovdaior trdp- 

\ , ” a > uf €.# , 
XOVTES, KQU KatyyéeAXAovetv €0n, Q® OUK e fear HW Tapadexer Oat 
ovdé rovety Pwpaious ovcv—in a word, an accusation of proselyt- 
izing, of promulgating a religio illicita et peregrina. The accused 
are actually punished on these grounds, and without any regular 
legal proceedings ; it appears, however, that it is Romans, and 
not Jews, who were concerned ; and their judges are compelled to 
make a humiliating apology. The same accusation, politically 
explanations be actually so forced can only be ascertained by an investigation of details, 
and most of the accusations have already been answered above. It has been shown, 
for instance, how well the Athenian speech suits the whole representation of Paul in 
our book; how perfectly narratives such as xiv. 1—7, 19 ff., harmonize with its prag- 
matism ; how clearly the history of the primitive community betrays its premeditated 
purpose by the three-fold multiplication of the Petrine persecutions. That every 
detail can be explained by this design is not to be expected; whoever maintains the 
existence of the design does not suppose that the author evolved his whole narrative 
from it, but merely that he arranged and metamorphosed given materials according to 
a practico-dogmatic point of view. For indispensable parts of the history, such as 
xvi. 5— 8, no demonstration of a special purpose can be required; yet we have seen 


even here that the brevity with which the author passes over this portion of the Gen- 
tile mission can scarcely be unintentional. 
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applied, is repeated in Thessalonica, xvii. 6: of riv oixovpévyny 
dvactatéravres ovToL Kal evOdSe rdpeowv’ Kal ovTOL waVvTES amévavTL 
tov Soypdtwv Kaicapos mpdrtrovor, Bacidéa A€yovtes Etepov ivan, 
*Inootv. Here also, however, it seems to have been without 
result. Still more decidedly is the charge against Paul, dr. 
Tapd. TOV v6 [Lov ovuTos avameiOer TovS avOpurous céBerOau TOV Gedy 
(xvii. 13), repelled by Gallio at Corinth with the declaration 
that it is a Gjrnpa rept Adyov Kal dvoydtwv Kat vopov Tod Kal’ ipas, 
a purely religious point of dispute among the Jews, in no way 
concerning the civic authorities. The clamour of the Ephesian 
insurgents respecting the injury to public worship (the desolatio 
templorum of Pliny, ep. 96), is similarly answered by the town- 
clerk, xix. 37: the Christians have neither robbed churches nor 
been guilty of blasphemy ; they ought to be brought before the 
ordinary tribunals. Finally, when Paul is under arrest by the 
Romans, the Tribune Lysias declares in his report to Felix 
(xxlll. 29): edpov éyxadotpevov rept (yTnpdtwv Tod vopov ator, 
pander 8 a&vov Oavdrov n Seopav éyxAnpa €xovra. Notwithstanding 
the political colouring which the Jews give to their accusation 
(xxiv. 5), Felix by his conduct (xxiv. 22 ff.) clearly enough 
betrays the same conviction; and finally Festus avows (xxv. 18 f.) 
that the charge against Paul was a question not of any crime, 
but merely of some Jewish points of dispute, and Agrippa 
likewise confirms the Apostle’s innocence (vers. 31 f.). These 
traits may perhaps at first sight appear quite purposeless. It 
was in the nature of the case, and is also evident from 2 Cor. xi. 
25, that Paul was several times brought to justice; therefore, 
why should there not have been occasion for the view of the 
Christian cause which we meet with here, ie. the considera- 
tion of it as a private affair of the Jews, having no civil import- 
ance, especially as Christianity had not then attained such con- 
sequence as to rouse political apprehensions? But it likewise 
transpires from this passage that Paul did not deal solely with 
such reasonable pagan authorities as those our book introduces 
to us; why does it persistently relate encounters of this sort only 
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with non-Jewish magistrates, terminating with an honourable 
vindication of the Apostle? We may have convinced ourselves, 
further, from our whole investigation that the account is not 
altogether of a purely historical nature; and that a feature which 
is repeated in it with such persistency as the above-mentioned 
one, must always point to some special tendency. This is finally 
placed beyond doubt in the case before us when we observe that 
these declarations, so favourable to Paul and to Christianity in 
general, are not always obtained in an historical manner. We 
have already seen how improbable is the scene at Philippi. It was 
similarly observed that the accusation of the Thessalonian Jews 
bears the colouring of a later period. The decision of xvii. 13 is 
indeed put into the mouth of Seneca’s brother, a person known 
to history ; yet it is striking that the Roman proconsul should 
reject without investigation a charge of a legally punishable 
crime, the promulgation of a religio illicita,! as a Jewish war of 
words. Finally, as regards the declarations in favour of Paul 
during his arrest in Ceesarea, one must reasonably wonder whence 
the author obtained this minute information concerning the letter 
of Lysias to Felix, and the conversations between Festus and 
Agrippa; and, after all the results of our previous investigations, 


" no one can refuse to attribute these expressions to the author 


rather than to the persons concerned. When it is added that in 
our book account is taken precisely of those reproaches against 
Christianity which make it appear politically dangerous and con- 
trary to law, the charge of introducing a prohibited cultus to the 
prejudice of the national religion, of revolutionary tendencies 
(the Christiani hostes Cesarum), there is every probability that 
the author, with his accumulation of stories of the rejection of 
these accusations by the pagan authorities, was endeavouring to 
refute the political suspicions against Christianity ; and for this 

1 For the accusation, if it be historical, must have referred to this, since we must 
not suppose the chief of the Jews, in a town like Corinth, to be so ignorant of their 
privileges as to have complained before a Roman of secession from the Mosaic faith. 
Our author indeed, in ver. 15, explains the mapa Tov vopoy of the 13th verse as epi 
vopov Tou Kad’ bpae. 
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we shall also have to appeal to a fact in the first portion of our 
book, which we have already been obliged to declare unhistorical 
on other grounds, i.e. the famous speech of Gamaliel, v. 38; for 
the policy he recommends of waiting and allowing it to mature, 
comprises everything that the Christian apologists demanded 
from the Roman Government. 

But if this feature has a purpose, it certainly points, whatever 
may be the interpretation put upon it, to the circumstances of a 
time and place at which Christianity was already at variance 
with the Roman administration. The most natural conjecture 
in this case will of course be, that the author wished to refute 
the accusations of pagan opponents; and it cannot be said that 
this design would be incredible as regards his Christian readers, 
for he may have thought it expedient to supply them with a 
ready answer to pagan accusations; and, moreover, it is not 
essential that in his book our author should have contemplated 
Christian readers alone, especially as at that period of the most 
varied civil and social connections between Christians and 
heathens, the respective circles of readers could not have been 
completely separated. 

Schneckenburger’s conjecture is certainly not improbable 
(pp. 244 ff), i.e. that the intentionally political absolution 
which Paul receives is more closely connected with the main 
object of our book, and is likewise calculated for Jewish Chris- 
tians. If it was primarily exclusive pride and the instinct of 
self-preservation that rendered the Jews averse to the wholesale 
conversion of the Gentiles effected by Paul, the ulterior motive 
might also be added that, by this very extension of faith in the 
Messiah within the domains of pagan religions, they came in 
conflict with the laws against proselytism; and little as the most 
zealous Judaism regarded these laws (Matt. xxiii. 15, and others), 
there was none the less readiness to lay upon Paul the respon- 
sibility of the perils to Christianity which he had caused; nay, 
the more vehement Jewish Christians might even throw all the 
reproaches raised against Christianity exclusively on the Paulin- 
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ists, as those who had alone transgressed the legal prerogatives of 
Judaism and invaded the domain of the State religion, raising a 
commotion among the people by addresses not confined to the 
synagogue.’ After the Neronian persecution of the Christians 
especially, and in the place where it had raged, the idea might 
be agitated among the Jewish believers in the Messiah of cutting 
off all further cause for persecution by proclaiming their inde- 
pendence of those on whom the State religion might lay hold, 
and who on their side had, as they considered, no right to the 
Messianic salvation. Such a relation of our book to the Jewish 
Christians is rendered extremely probable by the circumstance 
that the political charges against Paul are put chiefly into the 
mouths of Jews (xvii. 5, xviii. 12, xxiii. 27 ff., xxiv. 5), whereas 
the pagan authorities protect him. But at any rate the unmis- 
takable purpose of these charges points to the condition of a 
community which had already suffered from political persecu- 
tions. And we should seek it with preponderating probability 
in the west of the Roman Empire, as it was precisely here, in 
the strictly Roman world, that the political accusations against 
Christianity emphasized by our book were prevalent; whereas in 
eastern countries disputes turned more on theoretical questions 
of a religious nature. Meanwhile, we shall forthwith meet with 
more evident indications of the place for which our book was 
destined ; indications which are not noticed here for the first 
time.” | 

In xix. 21, it is recorded that, after a protracted ministry at 
Ephesus, Paul undertook a journey to Jerusalem, ecirayv, dre pera 
7d yever Oar pe exe? Se? pe Kat “Poépnv serv. What he here announces 
as his own intention proves subsequently to be the will of God; 
also in xxiii. 11, Jesus says to him, ws Svewaptipw ra rept eno eis 
‘Tepovoadnp, ovrw oe Sef Kal cis “Pépnv paprvpjoa; and on the 
perilous voyage an angel encourages him, in xxvii. 24, with the 


1 The Fathers of the Church act in this manner when they impute the pagan accu- 
sations against the Christians to the Gnostics; for instance, Justin, Apol. i. 26. 


2 Comp. Schneckenburger, pp. 123 ff. 
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words, pi) poBot, TladAe Kaicapi oe Se? rapaorqva. Nay, even in 
the words of Jesus about Paul, in ix. 15, cxedos éxAoyfs pot éorev 
ovtos Tod Barrdcat 7d dvopd pov evdriov €Ovav Kat Bactdéwv vidv Te 
"IopanA, Bacideds, signifying here in the context with ¢0vy, pagan 
princes, might indicate the Emperor Cesar, the only one men- 
tioned in our book. Fact corresponds with this interpretation. 
Paul himself rejects all warnings against the journey to Jeru- 
salem (xx. 22 ff, xxi. 10 ff), which by a higher dispensation was 
to become the means of his reaching Rome; and by his appeal to 
Ceesar (xxv. 10 ff.), which would not have been at all necessary 
for himself, he brings about his abduction to Rome. On the 
other hand, such conspicuous proofs of a controlling Provi- 
dence watching over him are connected with these revelations, 
that no doubt can remain that it was the hand of God himself 
which brought him to Rome; immediately after the nocturnal 
vision, xxiil. 11, follows the story of the Apostle’s rescue from a 
serious danger, which in this context we can regard only as 
material evidence that Paul might be assured that God’s purpose, 
which was likewise his own, the paprupjaar eis “Péunv, would be 
accomplished in spite of all hindrances. At the second revela- 
tion, xxvii. 24, the angel himself says that Paul and his fellow- 
travellers should be saved, because he was destined to appear 
before the throne of Cesar. The point of view under which 
the Apostle’s Roman imprisonment is here placed deserves the 
greatest consideration. It is not a misfortune which befals him, 
not an event unexpected by him and counteracting his project ; 
but merely the accomplishment of his own voluntary decision, 
merely the means to attain the goal appointed for him by God. 
Hence, far from evading it, he freely goes to meet it, and him- 
self takes the step which occasions it. Similarly, on the part 
of God, everything occurs in order to bring him to the place 
whither he is destined to go; and neither the deadly malice of 
his enemies nor the fury of the elements can impede him. The 
Apostle’s sojourn at Rome appears to be the point to which his 
whole life has tended, after which he himself has striven, and to 
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which he has been guided by Providence. But if we inquire 
what was the Apostle’s destiny at Rome, our book does not refer 
us to the event which we should naturally contemplate, i. e. his 
martyrdom ; on the contrary, respecting this it is silent, little as, 
from xx. 24 f., the writer can have been ignorant of it; but to 
his activity in promulgating Christianity at Rome. This alone 
is recalled in the paprupfca: cis ‘Pépnv, xxiii. 11, although mar- 
tyrdom seems to ring in the expression; but the conclusion of 
our book reveals positively that it is to this that the whole 
narrative respecting Paul has tended. He arrives at Rome as a 
prisoner under the heaviest accusation. What could interest the 
reader more than to learn in the first instance the fate which 
befel him? But of this not a word. Only so much is re- 
corded, that he was there for two years without being debarred 
from intercourse with others; that he preached the gospel “ with 
all confidence, no man hindering him.” If we take this conclu- 
sion of the book along with the previous representation, what 
other impression can we receive but that the promulgation of 
the gospel at Rome was the end to which Paul was to be con- 
ducted through all his adventures subsequent to his departure 
from Ephesus, and which he had from the first acknowledged” 
as the fulfilment of his apostolic career (Se? pe kat “Paépny idetv, 
xix. 21)?8 We shall be the less able to regard this impres- 
sion as the purposeless result of an historical representation, 
the oftener we are forced to confess that it is not attained 
in a purely historical manner. ‘This might be assumed in a 
general way, if only from the thorough tendency-character of 
our book. We find, besides, the very first reference to Rome, 
xix. 21, in a context which we cannot regard as entirely his- 


1 See Schneckenburger, p. 125, who justly remarks that the numerous prophetic 
warnings of the wvevpa elsewhere would not have been quite suitable if they referred 
only to a temporary imprisonment. 


2 Comp. Schneckenburger’s excellent exposition, p. 126. 


3 redeoa Toy Spdpoy pov Kal THY dtakoviay iy ~aBov mapa Tov kipiov "Inaod, 
didpapripacda rb ebayyéidioy ric xaptrog Tov Yeov, xx. 24. 
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torical, because, according to his Epistles, Paul while at Ephesus 
cannot so decidedly have announced his determination to go 
to Jerusalem. Furthermore, if the two visions (xxiii. 11, xxvii. 
23) are not in themselves incredible, still the recurrence of such 
psychological phenomena, in direct combination with rescues 
from death which serve as their confirmation, are too improbable 
to be upheld from any other standpoint but the belief in miracle— 
at least in our book, the historical credibility of which has been 
otherwise too severely shaken to allow its authority to counter- 
balance any such improbability. It is quite clear, finally, that 
the silence respecting Paul’s death can only be intentional; for 
we have already seen that it was known to the author; and it is 
utterly incredible that he did not allude to it because he might 
assume it as known to his readers; otherwise he must have kept 
silence respecting the Apostle’s conversion and a hundred other 
things. And why should it have been void of interest to even 
Roman contemporaries to possess an accurate record of the last 
words and fate of their Apostle? Hence a definite purpose lies 
at the basis of our representation: Paul’s ministry at Rome is 
the goal of the whole book, towards which the Apostle is brought, 
not by his own steadfast determination alone, but likewise by the 
most unmistakable divine guidance. 

In the same category must be reckoned Paul’s dealings with 
the Roman Jews, the truth of which we have been already 
obliged to question, after the example of Baur; but whose 
importance in our author’s eyes only becomes the more con- 
spicuous. Although it is his unvarying custom always to 
make Paul attempt the conversion of Jews before he turns 
to the Gentiles, the very minuteness of our record, quite need- 
less after so many similar scenes, shows his anxiety to mark 
this procedure in Rome especially. But here, according to 
Schneckenburger’s excellent remark (p. 85), the thing proceeds 
not only more minutely, but more comprehensively, than in 
the description of the same thing in previous scenes. Those 
present are not only upbraided for their personal obduracy 
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against the gospel, but the Apostle makes the prophet Isaiah 
bear witness that this is the invariable conduct of the Jewish 
people; the unsusceptibility of the Jews and the right of 
preaching to the Gentiles are deduced from an accidental in- 
dividual case; the two are contrasted in a general way as an 
universal law, and receive higher confirmation from the words of 
the prophet. “This final scene at Rome is at the same time the 
conclusion of an empirical induction for the divine design of the 
gospel toward the Gentiles.” But how is it that the author only 
now arrives at this conclusion, that Paul is for years obliged to 
make one and the same experience, only at the end of his course 
to become aware for the first time in this fundamental manner 
of his right to the drocrod} ris dxpoBvarias? Is it because his 
history is now at an end, and the author has no further opportu- 
nity of recounting the course of it in other towns? Or does not 
the very significant termination of our book in this particular 
scene, and its contrast between the conspicuous obduracy of the 
Jews depicted in its universal necessity, and the Apostle’s un- 
checked evangelization of the Gentiles, show that the final im- 
pression intended to be carried away by the reader from this 
representation is, that Paul, brought to Rome by Divine Pro- 
vidence, and here also despised by his own people, preaches the 
gospel to the Gentiles in the world’s metropolis? Does not the 
striking silence respecting the Roman community‘ of Christians 
point to such design? The importance of this community even 
before the Apostle’s arrival is still more incontrovertibly evinced 
by the Epistle to the Romans than by the definite statement 
in Rom. i. 8 ff, for its intrinsic consequence alone could in- 
duce Paul to prepare for his personal advent by a letter thus 
uniting in itself all the fruits of his prolific mind. Even for this 
reason it is impossible to imagine that our author—whoever 
he might be, and to whatever age he belonged—was not aware 
of the notorious fact (Rom. i. 8) of the early existence of the 
Roman community. Nevertheless, in the narrative of Paul’s 


1 Comp. Schneckenburger, pp. 120 ff. 
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arrival there is not a word about this community, only the cur- 
sory notice (xxviii. 15) that the brethren from Rome came a 
certain distance to meet him; but these brethren might likewise 
be some stray believers ; the existence of a church is not implied 
in the expression. Is it not clear that the author says no more 
of the community because he chooses to say no more? And why 
does he not choose? Hardly because Paul’s connection with the 
Romans was too unfriendly to be mentioned by him (Schnecken- 
burger); for in that case what prevented him from substituting a 
more friendly in place of the unfriendly reception, as he does 
with regard to Paul’s relations to the Jerusalemites and the 
Jewish Christians in general? It seems much rather that the 
Roman community of Christians is thrown into the background 
previous to the arrival of Paul, in order to make him appear its 
actual founder; and similarly the fundamental rupture with 
Judaism is, on the other hand, transferred to Rome, in order to 
introduce him here for the first time into his complete ministry 
as Apostle of the Gentiles. With this it perfectly accords that, 
immediately after his arrival, Paul summons not the chiefs of the 
Christian community, as might be naturally expected, but the 
most revered leaders of the Jews, and that they know as yet no 
details of Christianity. On the basis of real historical cireum- 
stances, this must be striking in the highest degree, as has been 
already shown; but by our author’s account it appears quite 
consistent. According to him, a Christian community does not 
as yet exist at Rome; it is first founded by Paul. Rome is then 
the ultimate goal towards which Paul’s whole course is directed. 
Perils and rescues, hindrances and persecutions, conspire to lead 
him hither, that he may be enabled to found the Roman Church 
among the Gentiles. 

What is related of Paul’s citizenship seems likewise to have a 
special reference to the Romans. I should indeed be reluctant 
to say with Schneckenburger (p. 243), that an acquaintance with 
the privileges of a Roman citizen is assumed in the readers of 
the book, such as could be most readily expected of Roman 
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Jewish Christians ; for the advantages in this respect of the con- 
querors over the conquered was probably known throughout the 
whole of the Roman Empire. So much the less does the two-fold 
mention of this citizenship appear to be purposeless. However 
the case may be with regard to its reality, at any rate a very 
improbable application of it is made (xvi. 37 ff.); and that, besides 
Paul, Silas also was a Roman citizen is scarcely likely. Hence 
in this trait, or at least in the manner in which it is employed, 
we are justified in supposing design. Is it not really as if it 
were merely to give a tangible answer to the accusation in 
v. 20, obdror of dvOpwrot éxtapdocovew jpav tiv wéAwv, ‘lovdator 
imdpyovres ? and does not even analogy render it probable that 
the narrative in xxii. 25, is not without similar design? Be it 
observed how everything conduces to give effect to the Roman 
citizenship. First, the contrast between the Roman Tribune 
who was able to obtain it only at great cost, and the prisoner 
who possesses it by birth; then, instant liberation by means of 
this talisman; finally, the terror of the Tribune, who had in 
reality no cause for alarm. This cannot be reckoned a perfectly 
simple historical narrative. And if it have a tendency, what 
other is more suitable than that of commending the Apostle to 
the Romans as a born Roman? On these premisses, what an in- 
sight do we obtain into the pragmatism of our book! Paul is 
not the intruder his antagonists represented him to be (comp. the 
Legend of Simon and the Apology, Rom. xv. 20 ff.); he belongs 
to Rome from his birth; in the most critical situations and with 
the most brilliant result he made use of his Roman citizenship ; 
precisely on account of his character as a Roman citizen, and 
under the most evident protection of Divine Providence,’ he has 
come to Rome, where, compelled to do so by the Jews them- 
selves, he has established a Gentile church in unrestrained 


1 xxiii. 11 ff., xxvii. 21 ff, xxviii. 3 ff., where the reflection, ver. 4, plainly ex- 
presses the intended impression of the ovdéy éaSev, which it is meant to strengthen 
by the contrast. 
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activity ;—what is still lacking to the proof that, according to all 
laws, divine and human, he was to be regarded as the Apostle of 
the Roman community; and in a representation which concludes 
with this result, how can we mistake its special relation to the 
Christian community at Rome ? 

This special purpose is not related to the general object of 
our book—the establishment of peace between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians—so as to run independently by its side, but 
only to define it more closely. That which specially refers to 
the Roman community is likewise treated with the reconciliation 
of parties, with the eulogy of the Apostle of the Gentiles and his 
ministry ; only that the writer does not here pursue this object 
in the abstract, but primarily in its application to the circum- 
stances existing at Rome. Herewith we obtain a notable dis- 
closure respecting the whole scheme of our book. Even in itself 
there is no inherent probability that a work suchas the one 
before us should have been evolved from an abstract contempla- 
tion of ecclesiastical circumstances and requirements; as it rather. 
attempts to work directly on the practical conduct of parties 
(comp. xv.), it may be assumed as probable that an immediate 
practical need, the condition of a particular community, pri- 
marily occasioned its composition and determined the details. 
This of course does not prevent the author from having grap- 
pled with his task in a more general way; and as the points 
in dispute between the parties were probably more or less 
the same, a book which primarily intended to work upon a 
single community in that sense must, by the nature of the case, 
become a general tendency-writing. Yet it may be expected 
that it will not disown the traces of its immediate destina- 
tion. Appearances confirm this. Paul and Paulinism are 
here placed in a parallelism with the primitive community 
and its Christianity adapted to the peaceable aims of our 
author. The universality of Gentile baptism, with him the main 
point of Paulinism, is vindicated; but since the career of the 
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Apostle of the Gentiles reaches its predestined conclusion pre- 
cisely at Rome, and this attainment of its goal is prepared 
with all care and observable, the general naturally merges in the 
special object; and while the Gentile Christianity of Paulinism 
essentially converges to Rome as its proper metropolis, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles as such being necessarily the Apostle of 
the Romans (Se? pe ‘Péuny ideiv, &e.), 30 conversely Roman Chris- 
tianity is essentially Paulinism, and the Roman a Pauline com- 
munity, to which all that the author has said in commendation 
of Paul and his standpoint finds its special application, where 
peace with the Paulinists should not for a moment be contested. 
That the circumstances at Rome were of a nature to give rise to 
such a description as ours must be shown later on. 


4. THE COMPOSITION OF THE ACTS EXPLAINED BY THE OBJECT 
FOR WHICH IT WAS DESIGNED. 


The task on which we have hitherto been employed was to 
arrive in an analytical method, by the accumulation and com- 
parison of single indications, at the idea which floated before the 
mind of its author as the object of the book, forming the internal 
point of unity in the whole, and dominating its individual parts. 
It still remains for us to pursue the same course backwards, 
and to develop synthetically how the details in it proceeded 
out of that original unity. 

In order to prepare friendly relations between the conflicting 
parties of Christendom, the Paulinists and the Judaists, prima- 
rily for the Roman Church, the author wishes to portray Paul and 
Paulinism in harmony with and of equal authority to primitive 
Christianity and its Apostles. With this design he shows how 
the Christianity of the first church was transmitted, essentially 
unchanged by Paul as a fully authorized, universally accredited 
and acknowledged Apostle, with the knowledge and consent of 
the primitive community, under the most unmistakable guidance 
of God, to the Gentile Christians in general, and especially to 
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the Gentile Christian community at Rome By this funda- 
mental idea of our book, the purport and connection of its prin- 
cipal parts are mainly determined. The commencement neces- 
sarily gives a description of the primitive community; but the 
real object is the portraiture of Paul and his ministry among the 
Gentiles. The former the author has given in the first five 
chapters, the latter from the 13th chapter forwards ; but between 
these two parts he interposes a section which, by the remarkable 
limitation of the Pauline and Jerusalemite portions, shows that 
it is intended to constitute the transition from the first to the 
second.? A splendid introduction is supplied by the narration of 
how the Lord himself, departing in the glory of Messianic sove- 
reignty, intimates beforehand the course of his doctrine from 
Jerusalem to the écyarov ris yijs, to the far West, the extreme 
limit reached by an Apostle, the répya ris Séioews (Clem. 1 Cor.). 
Then follows the portrait of the primitive community in the first 
part: first, its founding by the Apostles and the outpouring of 
the Spirit; then the description of its internal condition, its 
‘miracles and its persecutions. But as the miracle of Pentecost 
prefigures the extension of Christianity among all nations re- 
corded in the third part, and as the speeches of Peter point 
to it, so also the subsequent sufferings of Paul and the animosi- 
ties against him are foreshadowed in the external persecutions 
and the inward disturbances to which the community at Jerusa- 
lem with its Apostles was exposed. The description of the 
primitive community itself is symmetrically divided into two 
groups (ii. 42—iv. 31, and iv. 32—v. 12), in which each of the 
three points above indicated follows in the given order: first, a 
panegyrical representation of the piety, harmony, and.community 
of goods in the primitive Christian society (ii. 42—47, iv. 32— 
1 The Pauline community at Rome (see above) is obviously placed among the éSvn, 
as may be seen by comparison of xxviii. 28 with vers. 30 f. Comp. Rom. i. 13, 14. 


* Connecting i. with viii., one might likewise represent this connection thus: of the 
stations for the extension of Christianity, Judea and pagan countries, the first part 
treats the first, the next the second, the last the third; but this would not be geo- 
graphically correct. 
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37), then a miracle minutely related, iii, 1—10, a miracle of 
healing, v. 1—11, a judicial miracle ; after this, the persecutions, 
iii. 11 ff, v.17 ff. In all three points, moreover, a gradation is to 
be observed in the second group of what has been related in the 
first: the «?yov dmavra Kowa, Ul. 44, is increased in iv. 32 by the 
negative expression, ovde «5 te tév trapydvtwy aitd €Aeyev iSi0v 
eivat ; and similarly what is said in ii. 45 of the sale and partition 
of goods, by the more minute description in iv. 34, and the joav 
éri 75 avrd in li. 44, by the xapdia cat Yvy% pia in iv. 32. Of the 
two persecutions, we have already seen that the second is merely 
a more forcible repetition of the first; instead of the single heal- 
ing of the lame man, iii. 1 ff, we have in v., besides the judicial 
miracle on Ananias and Sapphira, a mass of the most extraordi- 
nary miracles of healing (vers. 12, 15). Thus everything here 
develops itself according to a very simple pragmatism. Between 
the actions, Petrine discourses are interwoven at the Feast of 
Pentecost and the two persecutions. 

Far more complicated and artistic is the construction of the 
second part. The beginning is constituted by an event which was 
in all probability the indirect cause of the extension of Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles, and at the same time of the conversion 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, ie. the persecution of Stephen. 
This incident is treated with visible regard to the main object of 
the book. If Stephen was undoubtedly in historical truth a pre- 
cursor of Paul, he here appears as his actual prototype in the 
primitive community. First, a highly distinguished position is 
allotted to him within it; as even at the deacons’ election, vi. 5, 
he is named among the most trusted men with the most pointed 
epithets (dvdpa rAyjpy rictews kat rvedparos dylov), so does he 
appear in vi. 8 working miracles! in apostolic fashion. In his 
trial and death, it is impossible to mistake the parallel with the 


1 vi. 8: Erégavog dé thon xaptTog kai Suvdpewc smote Tépata kai onpeia 
beyada év rp hag. iv. 33: weyddrXy duvdpee amedidovy rd paprip.oy ot ardo- 
Toot, Xaprc Te peyan yw éxi wavrag abrotc. y. 12: Aid d& THY yee Tov 
arooTodwy éyivero onpcia kai Tipara tv TP Aa TOAAA, 
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accused and dying Christ, whose glorified appearance is vouch- 
safed to him in the hour of death ;} after his execution, as a clear 
proof of his blamelessness in the eye of the Law, he is buried by 
men pious in the Law, who in this context, after the flight of all 
the Christians (ver. 1), can only be understood as Jews. At the 
same time, this hero of the primitive community occupies, not in 
his fate alone, but also in his doctrine, a kindred relation to Paul, 
which, as it here appears, we cannot possibly explain otherwise 
than by the two having been purposely formed on the same 
model. If Paul was decried as the destroyer of the Law, the 
accusation against Stephen also turns on blasphemy against the 
Law and the proclamation of its abolition through Jesus ; and 
against the service of the Temple, at least, he expresses himself 
strongly enough in his speech. If the former transferred the 
Messianic salvation from the Jews to the Gentiles, the latter also 
declares that the people of Israel had at all times rendered them- 
selves unworthy and unsusceptible of manifestations of divine 
favour. If Paul finally succumbed to the hatred of the Jews, 
Stephen still more obviously fell a sacrifice to it. That this 
parallel does not consist only in historical fact, but is consciously 
and purposely pursued by the author, is evinced by the freely 
composed vindicatory address of Stephen, and its relation to the 
addresses of Paul at Antioch and Athens. Stephen thus forms 
the proper link between Paul and the primitive church ; in cha- 
racter and fate he is the type of the Gentile Apostle. 

A double series of narratives now follows the persecution 
against Stephen, all having reference to Paul and his appear- 


1 Our narrative has likewise a striking resemblance to the Ebionite legend of the 
death of James the Just (Heg. b. Hus. K. G. ix. 23, 6 f.); as Stephen beholds 
Christ sitting on the right hand of God, so does James exclaim: ri pe érepwrare 
répi Inood Tov viov Tod avSpwrov ; Kai adro¢e KaInTa ty TH odpave@P éx Cekidy Tij¢ 
peyarAnc dvvdpewe Kai pédrer ~oxeoSar emi THY vEepedG@y Tov obpavod (an obvious 
imitation of the speech of Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 64); as Stephen intercedes on his 
knees for his murderers, vii. 60, so there, § 7, James, éSynxe Ta yovara Aéywr" Kipte 
Set warep avec adroic’ ob yap oidact ri wovovow (L. xxiii. 34). This coincidence, 
which is scarcely likely to be accidental, proves at any rate how much our narrative 
is according to Ebionite taste. 
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ance; those which concern him directly and personally, and 
those which include preparations for his appearance, on the part 
of the Jerusalemites. The two species of narrative are charac- 
teristically intertwined ; but although the second class far pre- 
ponderates in extent, not only does their whole nature show that 
in them Paul is the real object, but he also constantly reappears 
at such important points in the history, that it is evident how 
little the author has lost sight of him in the interval. A brief 
mention of Saul and his zeal in persecuting, vill. 1, 31, is not 
followed, as might be expected, by the next event in chrono- 
logical sequence, i.e. his conversion, but by the conversions 
effected by Philip and Peter in Samaria, and that of the Ethio- 
pian. Before the Apostle of the Gentiles is called, the second 
part of the Lord’s injunctions, i. 8, the promulgation of the 
gospel in Samaria, must have commenced, and Simon Magus, 
that Ebionite caricature of Paul, must have played out his part, 
to render any confusion impossible. Paul only now joins the 
Christian association, and that under circumstances which re- 
present him from the first in close connection with the primitive 
community; he is baptized by Ananias, pious in the Law; the 
long-tried Barnabas introduces him at Jerusalem; he himself, 
far from the conduct on which he prides himself in Gal. i. 16, 
hastens from Damascus to Jerusalem; lives for a long time 
with the Twelve as a preacher of the gospel at Jerusalem and 
in all Judea, xxvi. 20; and only reluctantly allows himself to be 
driven, whether it be by the murderous attempt of the Jews, or 
by the appearance of Jesus (xxii. 17), to the mission to the 
Gentiles. Nevertheless, before he actually enters upon it, Peter 
must prepare the way for him; Paul betakes himself from Jeru- 
salem to his own country, and only reappears in xi. 25. Any 
one acquainted with our book only could not but suppose that 
in the interval he had sat completely still, especially as the first 
mention of a Gentile community occurs at Antioch. If, on the 
contrary, we listen to Gal. i. 16, 21, it is extremely improbable that 
the newly-converted enthusiast, who in his vocation as Apostle 
VOL. II. N 
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of the Gentiles went not only to Tarsus, but to the xAtéuara rijs 
Lupias cat ris KiAckias, should not have been busy, acting with 
zealous energy. Our author’s plan, however, involves silence 
on this point; before Paul can work, his work must have been 
authorized by the precedent of Peter (x. f.), to which the narra- 
tives in ix. 31 ff. serve as a prelude, and by the Jerusalemites’ 
toleration of Gentile conversion, xi. Not till now are we apprized 
of the founding of a community of Gentile Christians (xi. 20), 
although this seems to have been chronologically antecedent to 
the conversion of Cornelius; Paul labours in it (xi. 25), but has 
not yet appeared independently as a converter of Gentiles and 
a founder of churches; Barnabas has only introduced him as 
coadjutor in a community already existing. He is first exhibited 
in his independent apostolic ministry when the history of the 
primitive church is brought to an end. This is accomplished 
by the narrative of the twelfth chapter. While the persecution 
against Stephen had not affected the Apostles, one of them is 
now executed, another is snatched from impending death only | 
by the most conspicuous miracle; and while, in viii. 1, they 
remained at Jerusalem during the general flight, the history of 
Peter closes, xii. 17, with é&eAOayv éropetOn-<is érepov tomov. Jeru- 
salem, hitherto the fixed centre of Christian history, ceases to be 
so with the flight of the prince of the Apostles; and Paul’s jour- 
neys thither alone recall the existence and importance of the 
primitive community. The less can we regard it as undesigned 
that the final narrative is framed between one of Paul’s journeys 
to Jerusalem, xi. 27, and his departure thence, xii. 25; as Peter 
retires from the scene, be to whom he has opened the barriers by 
his last apostolic act is at hand to enter on his vocation, now 
prepared and authorized on all sides. The history of the primi- 
tive church is at an end, and that of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
begins. Hence he only now receives the name under which he 
was known to the Gentile Christian world (xiii. 9). 

The arrangement of the third part, embracing the history of 
Paul, appears simpler on the whole. Here the events themselves 
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prescribed the general course of the narrative to the author, who 
in this part, no doubt, more than in the earlier ones, has adhered 
to given historical sources. First, the shorter missionary journey 
of Paul and Barnabas ; hereupon the apostolic council; then the 
great missionary journey of Paul and Silas; finally, the last 
journey to Jerusalem and the imprisonment of the Apostle. This 
is doubtless the actual sequence of events. It is also in part 
attested by Paul’s Epistles. Thus the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 1) allots to the apostolic council the same position which it 
here occupies; for according to i. 21, it cannot be assumed that 
Paul had already permanently passed beyond the limits of Syria 
and Cilicia; while in ii. 7 f. results in the pagan world are pre- 
supposed of sufficient importance to place Paul as Apostle of the 
Gentiles by the side of Peter the Apostle of the Jews, and to 
wring from the Jerusalemites the recognition of his authoriza- 
tion and conduct. These results on their side necessitate a mis- 
sionary activity such as that of which ch. xiv. and xv. give us 
examples. It appears, however, very natural that Paul should 
wish to make his footing secure by negociations with the Jeru- 
salemites before extending his mission so successfully begun, 
over Asia Minor and Europe; and if, in Gal. 1. 2, he went to 
Jerusalem in consequence of a revelation, we must probably 
trace this to the feeling which he expresses with full conscious- 
ness in the same passage (pijrws «is Kevov tpéxo 7) éSpapov). But 
although the author has on the whole adhered to the actual 
course of history, he has not failed, partly by the selection and 
arrangement of what is related, partly by the transformation and 
amplification of the material transmitted, and partly by sundry 
slighter hints, so to carry out his pragmatism, that even in the 
present part we recognize the plan of the whole. This has been 
already demonstrated in the historical material. The arrange- 
ment of the whole, and the indications of the general plan 
afforded by the several parts, must now be examined from the 
same point of view. ‘The first thing that strikes us with regard 
to the two missionary journeys, besides the complete similarity 
N 2 
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of what is said on both occasions of Paul’s conduct towards the 
Jews and of the Jews towards him, is, that in each only one long 
doctrinal discourse is recorded; in the first, before a Jewish, in 
the second, before a pagan audience. As the authenticity of these 
speeches is not to be thought of, after all that has gone before, 
and as, moreover, it cannot be supposed that among so many 
Pauline speeches only these two should have reached our author, 
it is obvious that he wished to give a sample of each kind of 
such missionary addresses. It is in itself quite proper, also quite 
in accordance with his special pragmatism, that the transaction 
with the Jews stands first; not merely because it was only on 
the second journey that Paul reached the spiritual focus of the 
pagan world, but also because, as our book portrays him, he is - 
primarily an Apostle of the Jews, and only secondarily the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and is hence to be represented as 
engaged in the former ministry earlier than in the latter. Fur- 
ther, the brevity deserves consideration with which on the 
second journey the Apostle’s labours, prior to his arrival in 
Europe, are passed over; scarcely from mere want of sources 
(mention is made, xvi. 1 ff 6 f., of isolated particulars of this 
journey), but because the author, with his interest directed to the 
West, cannot sufficiently hasten to exhibit the Apostle in his 
European sphere of labour,—an interest which seems likewise to 
cast uncertainty on the statement of his inaction in Western 
Asia Minor, xvi. 6 f,, little as we might deem it improbable in 
itself. It has already been shown how this interest is embodied 
in the vision, xvi. 9; how, in xvi. 37, preparation is already made 
for Paul’s connection with the Roman community; how the 
object of the book is served by the conduct of the Apostle 
towards Jews and Gentiles, the trial scenes, the miracles, the 
journey to Jerusalem, and the vow, xviii 18; how this whole 
section concludes in the Miletus discourse with an elaborate 
apology by the Apostle, and in the final scene, xx. 36 ff., with 
an effect confirmatory of this apology. If we finally contem- 
plate that which intervenes between the two missionary journeys, 
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namely, the apostolic council; apart from the essential portion of 
the description, its chronological position is undoubtedly correct, 
but that must not induce us to overlook how the author strives 
to transfer this fact also to the locality where it would accom- 
plish most for his object. According to Gal. ii. 7, we must 
assume that, previous to his visit to Jerusalem, Paul had laboured 
in the pagan world for a considerable period, with such effect 
that as the Apostle of the Gentiles, car ééox7v, he might demand 
for himself a recognition not second to that of Peter, the Apostle 
of the Jews. But now let us ask ourselves whether such a notion 
of his importance at this epoch could be obtained from our book. 
Until xii. he appears only as the coadjutor of Barnabas at 
Antioch ; in xiii. he makes a missionary journey with Barnabas, 
which is certainly accompanied by important results, and in 
which, in our account also, he is decidedly the chief person, 
although it is here difficult to comprehend how it could procure 
for him alone, as contrasted with the older and more highly 
revered Barnabas, the position in which he appears in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. But neither does he in our book as 
yet occupy this position; where this Epistle represents Paul 
as dealing in his own name (i. 1 ff, dvéBnv pera Bapvafa, 
dveBéunv To evayyéuov, reriorevpar Td evayyéiov THs aKpoBvo- 
tias, &c.), in the Acts the transactions of the two, Paul and 
Barnabas (xv. 4, 12), are entirely in common; both come 
commissioned by the community at Antioch; both stand in a 
subordinate position towards the Jerusalemites ; both are equally 
(xv. 26) dvOpwro. rapadedwxdtes Tas Wuyds atrav trép Tod dvépatos 
‘Inood; of Paul’s distinguished position no conception is obtained. 
Thus our book causes the consequence he had attained previous 
to the so-called apostolic council to disappear. With this inten- 
tion, as it seems, it has contracted Paul’s previous missionary 
labours of several years into the single proselytizing journey 
which he makes in common with Barnabas, in order that he may 
appear in the full glory of the Apostle of the Gentiles only after 
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the official sanction of the primitive church has been obtained 
for this work. 

In the record of the last journey to Jerusalem and the 
Apostle’s imprisonment, the disproportionately greater minute- 
ness must strike us, as compared with what has gone before. 
This may be partially explained by the circumstance, that here 
(see below) the notes of an eye-witness were in all probability 
employed. Meanwhile, the explanation in question does not 
suffice when we have already assured ourselves that the whole 
section, from xxi. 18—xxvi. 32, bears no trace of ocular testi- 
mony; that the negociations with James respecting the Nazarite 
sacrifice, the trial scenes, and the vindicatory discourses, betray 
the unhistorical pragmatism of the author far too clearly to be 
derived from any authentic source; and that even for the narra- 
tive xxiii. 11 ff, no sort of guarantee of authenticity is afforded. 
Hence we can explain the minuteness with which these portions 
are treated only by the design of the author to make everything 
which could conduce to the vindication of his Apostle find play, 
especially in Palestine in the presence of his chief opponents ; 
and by the result of this vindication to place his innocence in 
the brightest light. Hence the repeated apologies before the 
people, the Sanhedrim, king Agrippa on the Jewish, Lysias, 
Felix, and Festus, on the Roman side,—apologies which make 
Paul appear an orthodox Jew, observing the Law and innocent 
in every respect ; such apologies place the reality of his divine 
appointment beyond doubt, and in every instance elicit an 
acknowledgment of his innocence. This narrative, primarily 
intended for the Judaistic readers of the book, is immediately 
followed in the record of the journey by a section, xxvii. f,, 
which makes Paul’s destination as Apostle of the Romans con- 
spicuous by the divine guidance and the miracles which accom- 
pany his passage to Rome; and after the final scene with the 
Roman Jews has brought the relation of the Jewish people 
to the gospel to a fundamental decision, our book concludes 
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with the account of Paul’s unchecked entrance on his Roman 
ministry. 

If from hence we cast a retrospective glance at the whole of 
the description under discussion, we cannot deny the design and 
artificiality of its plan. From the first beginnings of the Chris- 
tian Church, everything converges to the point in which the 
author concentrated the final effect of his book. The concluding 
commission of the departing Messiah to publish his gospel to 
the ends of the earth is already typically fulfilled in the miracle 
of Pentecost, actually in the primitive community of Jerusalem 
first, which, however, in its doctrine, its miracles, and its fate, 
already prefigures the Apostle of the Gentiles. The stubbornness 
of the Jewish people, testified by Stephen, drives Christianity 
beyond the boundaries of Judeea by the murderous violence with 
which it bursts out against him; while it spreads in Samaria, 
‘the most vehement persecutor of the Christians is transformed 
by a miracle into an Apostle; his destination among the distant 
heathens is pointed out to him beforehand, and, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, he is led to it by the will of Christ and the 
contumacy of the Jews. Yet before he actually enters upon 
this vocation, the right of Gentile conversion must be assured 
by the example of Peter, in consequence of the most distinct 
revelations, with the assent of the primitive community ; and the 
history of the Jerusalemites must be closed by the flight of 
Peter. The transfer of salvation to the pagan world is now 
prepared on all sides, and Paul may begin his work; at first, 
however, only under the protecting companionship of Barnabas, 
and on a more limited domain; not till after a final negociation 
at Jerusalem has established the right and conditions of Gentile 
Christianity does he turn in complete independence to his chief 
sphere of labour in the Greco-Roman world. The doctrine which 
he preaches is merely the old primitive Christian doctrine; he 
himself is a faithful observer of the Law; his miracles are in no 
way inferior, his sufferings no greater than those of the original 
Apostles; he is altogether the true counterpart of Peter; his 
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relations to the original Apostles are most cordial; Paulinism is 
the original primitive Christianity, brought to the Gentiles by 
the most conspicuous divine dispensations. That he should 
prove this to be the case, that the apology of Paul should be 
exhaustively argued before Jewish Christians (xxi. 20 ff.), Jews, 
and Gentiles, is accomplished by the Apostle’s last sojourn in 
Palestine; but this likewise becomes the means of realizing what 
had long been recognized as necessary by Paul, determined by 
the divine counsels, nay, prepared from the first by the vivil 
position of the Apostle. Brought to Rome as prisoner, and here 
also at the last hour rejected by his fellow-countrymen, Paul 
becomes the Apostle of the Roman Gentiles. His history has 
now reached the goal to which the author wished to bring it ; 
for which reason it concludes without alluding to his death. 

After this elucidation of the motive and plan of our book, we 
shall now for the first time be in a position to examine the 
question regarding its author, and the circumstances in which it 
originated. 





SECOND DIVISION. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE ACTS; THE TIME AND PLACE 
OF ITS ORIGIN. 


1. THe ACTS IS THE WorK OF A SINGLE AUTHOR. 


The investigation concerning the author of the Acts will most 
conveniently commence with the question, whether the book, as 
it now exists, is to be regarded as the work of a single author, 
or possibly an aggregate of separate compositions or fragments 
loosely bound together. If the former becomes probable, we 
must forthwith endeavour to ascertain the character, or at least 
the age and general circumstances of the author; and it is 
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only in the third line that the question will arise respecting the 
sources employed ; in the other case, on the contrary, the various 
elements of our book would have to be distinguished and their 
origin examined before we could inquire in what manner and by 
whom they were merged into the whole which they now con- 
stitute ; for of course we must not understand the above dilemma 
as if the unity of the author entirely excluded a variety of aids, 
or the slight connection of the parts a single collector. The 
problem is merely whether the individual from whom our book 
is derived worked up his materials himself, or whether he only 
strung together more ancient records essentially unaltered in 
form and contents. So far the hypothesis of a single author 
embraces several possibilities; he might have created the con- 
tents entirely or in essence; on the other hand, he might, with 
historical fidelity as to the contents, have only remodelled extant 
traditions ; thirdly and finally, he might also have combined the 
two methods and united tradition with invention. Which of 
these alternatives actually took place cannot be ascertained till 
later ; we shall first consider the question of the author’s unity 
only in the general way above stated. 

For the solution of this problem three criteria offer them- 
selves in the Acts itself: the language and representation, the 
contents and composition, the prospective or retrospective refer- 
ence of different passages to each other. Even if decisive marks 
are not to be found in all these points, we must nevertheless 
attend to them all, if only that we may not overlook any argu- 
ment that might conflict with our view. 

One of the most important marks available in favour of 
the unity of our book is its uniformity in language and in 
style. It is true we may perceive peculiarities of language in 
individual sections also; but it will be shown that they are far 
too insignificant to prove anything contrary to the identity of 
their author, even if in some cases they may render it probable 
that special sources were employed. On the other hand, the 
whole book is pervaded throughout by a multitude of peculiar 
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words and expressions such as are possible only in the work of 
one and the same author. I shall attempt to indicate the most 
conspicuous of these peculiarities, gratefully making use of the 
fundamental investigations of Gersdorf! and Credner.? 

Much that is peculiar in this respect is exhibited even in the 
use of single words. The Acts contains, partly alone, partly 
in common with the third Gospel, a whole series of words which 
pervade every part of it; while in the other books of the New 
Testament they occur either not at all or comparatively seldom. 
Among these words are not a few which, by their remarkably 
frequent employment in our book, appear to be favourite expres- 
sions of the author, and are hence striking evidence of his 
identity throughout all sections of the work.2 Among them are 
the substantive aipeous, sect, in various parts of the Acts six, in 
the rest of the New Testament only three times; dreds and Bia, 
the former peculiar to the Acts and the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
the latter to the Acts alone; BovAi and yévos, both indeed occur- 
ring elsewhere, but here with remarkable frequency (BovAi rod 
Oeod appears only in Luke vii. 30; Acts ii. 23, iv. 28, xiii. 36, 
xx. 27); djpos, as well as dnpdovos and Sypoota, in the New Testa- 
ment belonging only to our book; 8dAexros only here, and that 
six times; éxoracus, with the verb é&écracOa, two words the fre- 
quent use of which can the less be deemed accidental, as both 
the mention of ecstasy and the description of violent affections 
are constant features with our author (é/crac0a1, however, is to 
be found only in the 12th chapter; it appears elsewhere three 
times in Luke, oftener in Mark, and twice more in Matthew and 
Paul); érBovAy and évédpa here only, the former four times in 
different places, the latter in xxiii. 16, xxv. 3; érayyeAéa in the 
Pauline and pseudo-Pauline Epistles, as in the Acts, frequently, 

1 Beitrige zur Sprachcharacteristik der Schriftsteller des N. T., Erster Theil, 
pp. 160—272. 


? Kinleit. ins N. T. i. 132—142. Comp. also Meyerhoff, Hinleit. in die Petrinis- 
chen Schriften, pp. 22—29. 


’ The proofs of the following are given, so far as they are not expressly stated, in 
Schmid’s Tayseioy, improved by Bruder, under the words in question. 
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in the Gospels only once, in Luke; épyacia, xvi. 16, xix. 19, 24 f, 
both times in the combination épyaciav wapéyxevv, and signifying 
gain; also with a different signification, Luke xii. 58, Eph. iv. 
19; ¢jrnpa and ovfjryots, both peculiar to the Acts and com- 
paratively frequent; whereas the simpler ¢jryows (Gospel and 
Epistles of John) is here more rare; the plural forms, xaupol, i. 7, 
iii. 20, xiv. 17, xvii. 26, Luke xxi. 24, and pépy (parts), which 
are indeed to be found elsewhere; KAjpos, Kapdvoyvdorns (only 
here, i. 24, xv. 8); veavias, which always stands as veavioxos in 
other parts of the New Testament; oikoupévn, ofkos, especially as 
signifying family ; dpaya, besides Matt. xvii. 9, in the Acts only, 
and that eleven times; owrip, with its derivatives cwrypia and 
cwripiv, words which are indeed not rare in the New Testa- 
ment, but which, like yépus, also very frequent in the works of 
Luke, belong especially to the idiom of Paul and his school 
(Epistles, Heb., 1 Peter), and are, on the contrary, entirely want- 
ing in the two first Gospels; ddeors dpaptidy also is especially 
frequent in Luke. Of adjectives may be remarked, dyopaios, 
xvii. 5, and dydpatos, xix. 38; dxatdxpiros, xvi. 37, xxl. 5; aéguvos, 
frequent in Luke and Acts; dvavrigjyros, xix. 37, and also its 
adverb dvavri~éjrus, x. 29; das in all the rest of the New 
Testament only nine times, in the Acts fourteen times, Luke 
nineteen times ; dodadijs, xxi. 34, xxii. 30, xxv. 26, with dodadds, 
ii. 36, xvi. 23, dodadifay, xvi. 24, doddrea, v. 23, Luke i. 4, all 
four rare elsewhere; yvwords, in the Acts ten times, mostly in 
the combination yvwordy éortw (eorw, éyévero), elsewhere twice in 
Luke and three times in John and Paul; ¢yoBos and évrpopos, 
both almost exclusively in the Acts, the former also in Luke’s 
Gospel, always in the context ¢ydoBov or evrpopov ylyverOa ; 
edrAaPis, only in Luke; ctoyyjpwv (xiii. 50, xvii. 12, both times 
yvaixes evoyyjpoves), 6 yotpevos (vil. 10, xiv. 12, xv. 22, comp. 
Luke xxii 26); ixavds, signifying “ many,’ Acts eighteen 
times, Luke six times, elsewhere in the New Testament only 
three times; recoapaxovraerijs, In the New Testament in the 
Acts only, both times in combination with ypédvos ; yewporointos, 
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vii. 48, xvil. 24, both times in the same context: 6 Oeds ovine év 
xEeporroujtous (XVil. 24, yep. vaots) karouxet. But greater still is 
the nuniber of verbs, the use of which in different parts of the 
Acts attests the individuality of its linguistic character ; comp. 
the words, d\AcrOa, dvdyew (Acts seventeen times, Luke four 
times, elsewhere in the New Testament three times), dvapeiv, 
dvaxpivew, dvadapBavev, the intransitive dvacrpéperv, avarpeery, 
the transitive dvwortdvat, dmodéxerOa1, dropbéeyyecOa, drwbeicbas, 
the frequent drevifev, dv&dvew, dprrrdvar, Bodv; the Set, oportet, a 
favourite in the Gospel and the Acts; dadéyeoOar (XVIL.—xxiv., 
seventeen times, elsewhere in the New Testament three times 
more), Svavotyev (in Luke and Mark only besides), Stapaptiper Oar 
and dvarpiBev (each nine times, elsewhere rarely), S.aroveicOau, 
Svaropeiy, Svarpier Oar, Suacre(pew (always in Aor. pass. oraphvac), 
four words to be found in the Acts only, Siaropetv also in Luke’s 
Gospel ; SuepyéoOar (Luke eleven times, Acts twenty-one times, 
elsewhere eleven times), dueAOctv éws (only in Luke ii. 15, Acts 
1x. 38, Xl. 19), Soxeiv,! elo dy ety and ef dye, Elo Levat, ext iBeo Oa, 
eLaupetv, eEarootéhAay, eEnycicOar, eriAapBdverOar, emuxadrgciobar 
(signifying to name, nine times; signifying to call, eight times 
in the Acts ; in the rest of the New Testament both together ten 
times), evayyeAtfeOar, ébiordévar (Luke seven times, Acts eleven 
times, elsewhere only twice), éyev, in the sense of to be (Luke 
twice, Acts seven times), kaxoodv, KatayyéAAe and rapayyeAdey, 
katayew, kataAdapBdverOa, in the middle, xaravoeir, Katepxer Oar 
(Acts thirteen times, Luke twice, elsewhere only once in James), 
xedevewy (eighteen times), Aatpevev, paptupeic Oa, signifying having 
a good character; peyaddivev, péverv, signifying to dwell (Credner, 
Nr. 50), petakadetcOa. and peroméepumer Oa, peTaAap Pavey, especi- 
ally p. tpodpis, vote, dpifev, mapayiverOa. (Acts twenty-one 
times, Luke eight times, elsewhere in the whole New Testament 
eight or nine times), raverOau, Tpowéxewv, tpoxerpiCerOar, the fre- 


1 The impersonal doxei rwi is to be found in the New Testament, Luke once, Acts 


five times ; elsewhere six times, in Matthew and John, but only in both in the ques- 
tion, ri cot Soxet. 
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quent reiOew and weiOera. (on the other hand, never zeroiévar), 
céBerOor (xili.—xix. eight times), orepeotv, cvyxadXeiy, ovyxéeerv, OF 
—ivew (here only six times, ovyyvous, x1x. 29), cupPBadrr«Wv, 
ocvpraparapPdverv, cvvapracey, ovpecv, UTapx ev (Luke seven times, 
Acts twenty-four times, elsewhere in the New Testament fifteen 
times more), iroorpépeav (eleven times, Luke twenty-two times, 
in the rest of the New Testament three times). Especially 
worthy of notice is the author’s preference for verbs compounded 
with prepositions, with which the majority of the other New 
Testament writers are much less conversant than classic Greek ; 
thus, in addition to those already quoted—that we may not 
enumerate them all—he is acquainted with the following com- 
pounds of dva: dvaBaivew, dvaBdrdrA™ecAa1,—BrEerevv,—ywooKerv,— 
yvopiferv,—derxvivar,—oey er ar,—b.ddva1,— (yteiv,—Oewpeiv, kab iferv, 
— Kaprrevv, — TreiPerv,— oxevaery, —aoTrav,— oTatovvy,—oTpeperv, — 
tiPerOar, — tpepev, — paiverOar, — ywpeiv, averdfev, dvevpiocKery, 
avéxerOat, avievat, avirtdvat, dvoukodopetv, avopOotv; With dd: 
diaBaiverv, SuayyéedAcww, SiayiverOat,—ytveoKev,—8éy eo 6 at,—8.d6vat, 
—katehéyxer Oar, Svakoverv, Svaxpiverv,—Averv,— pay eo O a.1,—pepiCerv, 
—véeperv, Stavverv, Suamepav,—ar Aéerv, —tropeveo Oat,—oKopriferv,—oray, 
— otéAXcoOa1,— orpéehev, owlerv, — Tdoovev, — TeAciv, — Typetv,— 
70x 6 a1,—$— péeperv,—pevyerv,—y etpiCerOar,— yrevafev, SvevOvpeio Oar, 
Stepunvevev, Suepwrdv, SinyeioGar, dticrdvar, diicyvpiferOar, Suodevecv. 
Compare further the compounds with éri, atv, &c., especially the 
compound verbs in the concordance. Although a portion only of 
these words is peculiar to the Acts, another portion to be found 
there only in one or few passages, yet the frequent occurrence 
of such compounds in all parts of the book proves a similar 
_ tendency of expression. There is something peculiar too in 
the use of the adverbs, prepositions, and particles. The Acts, 
and to a less degree the third Gospel, are partial to adverbs 
derived from ds: ravtaxod (4), rdvrn, rdvrws, Siaravrds, Comp. 
also mavouxi, xvi. 34; adverbs which denote a sequence, é£js 
and xaGeéjs, both in Luke only; the otherwise rare xdxei and 
xaxedbev, Which occur in the Acts, the former five, the latter nine 
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times ; évOdd<, besides two passages in John’s Gospel, only in 
one in Luke’s Gospel and five in the Acts; ayp., in Matthew 
once, in Mark and John never, Luke four‘times, Acts sixteen 
times, especially in the context dyps ns jpepas (Acts 1. 2; Luke 
i. 20, xvii. 27), or &. ris Hy. Tadryns (Acts li. 29, xxiii. 1, xxvi. 22); 
adverbs which express the idea of suddenness: advo, éEavris, 
eEaipvyns, tapayphya (the two first are wanting in the Gospel; on 
the other hand, besides the four passages in Luke’s Gospel and 
the Acts, é€. appears only in Mark xiii. 36, rapayp., besides ten 
passages in Luke’s Gospel and six in the Acts, only twice in 
Matthew) ; the prepositions oiy and évdémiov, of which the former 
occurs in Luke twenty-four times, Acts fifty times, elsewhere, 
except in the Pauline Epistles, rarely in the New Testament ; the 
latter in Luke twenty times, in Acts twelve times; on the other 
hand, in Matthew and Mark never, in John once; the combina- 
tions év rdye (Luke xviii. 8, Acts xii. 7, xxii. 18, xxv. 4), év drAty 
(Acts xxvi. 28 f.), év péeow (Gospel eight times, Acts five times, 
more rarely éx pécov), ér dAnOeias (Luke’s Gospel three times, 
Acts twice, elsewhere twice in Mark; on the other hand, the 
otherwise customary év dAnOeia); ov tpdrov (Acts i. 11, vii. 28, 
Luke xii. 34, elsewhere twice) and xa@’ dv tpérov (only in Acts 
xv. 11, xxvil. 25); card rpdcwrov, in the New Testament only in 
Luke u. 31, Acts iii..13, xxv. 16, 1 Cor. x. 1, 7, Gal. ii. 11; in 
the New Testament, only the Gospel and the Acts have the par- 
ticle xa@é7., the former twice, the latter four times; with the 
otherwise frequent xaOas and os they often place (Luke nine 
times, Acts eight times) the more rare doce’. The Acts alone, 
besides Rom. xv. 6, is acquainted with the word épovpaddy, 
which, not very usual even out of the New Testament, occurs 
here in nearly every part, altogether ten times; the Acts alone 
makes use, in addition to the frequent viv, of the compound 
tavov, whereas here, as in the Gospel, the dpz., frequent in Mat- 
thew and John, is entirely wanting ; it is partial to the combina- 
tions of particles pév ovv and pév yap, of which the former espe- 
cially is extremely frequent (see Bruder under the word pév), and 
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the anomalous pév without the following 8 (see i. 1, xviii. 2, 11, 
iii. 13, 21, iv.,16, v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30, xxiii. 22, xxvi. 4, 9, 
xxvii. 21, xxviii. 22. Finally, the Acts alone makes use, and 
indeed equally in all its parts, of the conjunction ze to the same 
extent as the classic Greek. While this particle occurs in all the 
remaining books of the New Testament only fifty-three times 
(including twenty-one times in Hebrews and fifteen times in 
Romans), the Acts alone has it no less than from 140—150 
times (the reading is not always certain). An idiom so unique 
in the New Testament, and at the same time so marked, can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by unity of authorship.* 
To this must be added many peculiarities in the form and 
combination of words, the construction, and phraseology. Thus 
the Acts and the Gospel of Luke employ the form ‘TepovcaAjp 
far more frequently than the ‘IepocdAvpa, otherwise habitual in 
the Gospels ; both invariably employ as part. perf. of fern, and 
the verbs compounded from torn, the abbreviated form éorws, 
never éorynxas (see Bruder, s. v., Credner, p. 140, Nr. 45); the 
infinitive future ¢cecfa. occurs in the New Testament only in 
Acts xi. 28, xxiii. 30, xxiv. 15 (25), xvii. 10, and always in the 
combination pérAAcv €oeoOa; both are partial to the optative,? 
otherwise rare in the New Testament; both, the periphrasis 
of the substantive by the neuter of a participle, as 7d éwOés, 
Acts xvii. 2, Luke iv. 2, comp. ii. 27; 7d yeyovds, Acts iv. 21, v. 
7, xiii. 12, Luke viii. 34, 35, 36; 7d cvpPeByxds, Acts iii. 10, Luke 
XXly. 14; TO KATETT POP [EVa., Acts xx. 30; TO Suareraypeévov, Acts 
xxill. 31; 75 opwpévov, Luke xxii. 22; 7d yevvipevov, Luke i. 35; 
both, especially the Acts (ii. 3, 6, xvii. 27, xx. 31, xxi. 19, 26), 
have the otherwise somewhat rare cfs éxacros (it occurs besides 
in Matt. xxvi. 22, not quite certainly, 1 Cor. xii. 18, Eph. 


1 A fuller catalogue of words common to the two writings of Luke is given by Leke- 
busch, The Composition and Origin of the Acts (Gotha, 1854), pp. 87—74; but he 
ought to have more carefully distinguished the various cases of the employment of the 
words, especially proof and non-proof examples, We confine ourselves purposely to the 
above evidence. 


2 De Wette’s Int. to the N. T. $115, a. Anm, 6. 
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iv. 7, 16, Col. iv. 6, 1 Thess. ii. 11, 2 Thess. i. 11); both alone, 
with the Philippians and Colossians, among the books of the 
New Testament employ the periphrasis ra epi tuvos (‘Inoot, 
éuov), Luke xxii. 3, 7, xxiv. 19, 27, Acts i. 3, viii. 12, xviii. 25, 
xix. 8, xxiii. 11,15, xxiv. 10, 22, xxviii, 15:23, 31; and. with 
Mark, the periphrasis of epi twa, Luke xxii. 49, Acts xii. 13, 
xxvii. 7; both not unfrequently employ the interrogative tis av 
(Luke i. 62, vi. 11, ix. 46, Acts v. 24, x. 17, xvii. 18, 20, xxi. 
33); the Acts repeatedly (xvii. 18, 20) in the formula +é ‘dv OeXou 
civar Or Aéyewv, Which without av (according to others with av) 
recurs in ii. 12; both, especially the Acts, have the attraction of 
the relative more frequently than the other books of the New 
Testament ;! the Acts also several times refers the relative 
& to a whole sentence (ii. 32, iii. 15, xi. 30, xxiv. 18, xxvi. 
10, 12); both introduce interrogations with the article 73, Luke 
i. 62, xix. 48, ix. 46, xxii. 2, iv. 23, 24, Acts iv. 21, xxii. 30 
(elsewhere only Rom. viii. 26); both are partial to the certainly 
not rare rod, dud 7d, peta 7d, tpd Tov’ and the like before infini- 
tives (Gersdorf, 208 f., 217, 243 f.); both after vouifev place the 
accusative with the infinitive, which is rare in the New Testament 
after this word (Gersdorf, 265); both frequently append to a 
verb accompanied by a participle a second designation also in 
the participle, without uniting them with a xat (Luke iv. 20, 
Acts xii. 4, 25; many other instances in Gersdorf, p. 258 f.); 
both by the constructio ad sensum frequently place the plural 
of the verb in connection with a previous 7700s, and similar 
words (ibid. p. 188 f.); both often use the augmentative 6&2 xat, 
which appears in Luke twenty-nine times, in Acts nine times 
(see Bruder, s. v. 82); both like to say xat atros (Acts viii. 13, 
xxl. 24, xxii. 20, xxiv. 16, xxv. 22, Luke very often), cat adro} 
(Acts i. 22, xv. 32, xxvii. 26, Luke often), xat avrots (Acts xv. 
27), airy 77 wpe (Acts xvi. 18, xxii. 13, in Luke as atrds 6 in 
general, frequently, see Bruder p. 116), ért 73 adrd or Kata 7d 
airé (Acts 1. 15, ii 1, 44, iii. 1, iv. 26, xiv. 1, Luke xvii. 35, 
' Proofs in Gersdorf, 241; Bruder, p. 691 f.; Lekebusch, p. 75 £. 
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comp. vi. 23, 26). Both are partial to the periphrasis with 
mpoowrov and yelp ;' both, especially the Acts, with jpépa, in the 
expressions xaf ijpépav, racav Hpépav, pera tatras Tas *pépas, év 
tais ypépars tavracs (instead of which, elsewhere always év 
éxeivats T. py., In John év éxeivy T. Hp.), See Bruder s. v. jpépa; the 
Acts alone has dypu ris jpépas radrys (ii. 29, xxvi. 22), or d. radr. 
tT. pu (xxiii. 1); the Acts alone, altogether five times, 77 erty, 
and (xx. 15, xxi. 26, comp. xiii. 44, 76 éyonévm caBBdrw) Luke 
(xii. 33), TH €XOMEVH. The verbs ecire?y and Aadciv are in both 
writings of Luke; ¢déva: in the Acts, usually construed with zpés 
(ciretv pds tiva), Which is rare in the rest of the New Testament, 
less often with the otherwise customary dative of the person 
addressed; this preposition, to which Luke is partial,? stands 
also with droxpiverOa, amayyéAXev, Aéyerv, SiareyerOar, ovlyteiv ; 
tiOerGa1, in the sense of putting somewhere, he construes some- 
times, like the rest of the New Testament, with év (év dvAaky 710, 
and so forth), sometimes with «is; the former, Luke, i. 66, Acts 
v. 4, xvili. 25, xix. 21; the latter, the Gospel of Luke ix. 44, 
Acts iv. 3, xii. 4; the Acts has ri@ecOa: pretty often. At the 
feet of one, in the Acts iv. 35, 37, v. 2, 10, vii. 58, xxii. 3, 
Luke vii. 38, viii. 35, 41, x. 39, xvii. 16, is rapa rots rédas; 
in the rest of the New Testament, except Matt. xv. 30, always 
mpos t. 7. and the like; to sit at the feet of any one (in order 
to learn from him) occurs only in Luke, Gospel viii. 35, x. 39, 
Acts xxii. 3. In address, the Acts extremely often employs 
avépes, twice (vil. 2, xxii, 1) in the similar form dvépes ddeAgot 
kat marépes. Like the Gospel, it is apt to introduce the men- 
tion of a name with ovépar: (this it has in all places together 


1 TIpo zpoow7rov stands four times in Luke, once in the Acts; a7d mpéc’, Acts three 
times ; kara mpdc’, Luke and Acts once each ; é« yetpde or 6. yéto@v, Acts seven times 
(comp. especially xi. 30, dzooreitayreg dud xewdc BapyaBa, &c., with xv. 23, 
ypavarrec Oud x. abrayv) ; éy xeupi, Acts once; ei¢ yeioac, Luke three times, Acts twice, 
with Luke ix. 44, xxiv. 7, comp. Acts xxi. 11, xxviii. 17; also on account of the 
similarly formed zapadwWévar tic xsipac. 


* Gersdorf, 180 f., 186; Credner, p. 138, Nr. 88 f. Also Aadeiv epi revog is 
especially Lukan, Gersdorf, 186. 
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twenty-two times), or it appends to the name a kaAovpevos 
(twelve times, Gospel nine times), or émixadovpevos, erixAyOels, 
ds émuxaAcirar, ds erexkAHOn (Acts eight times). Instead of the 
simple Aiyurros, and so forth, it is, vii. 4, 29, 36, 40, xiii. 17, 19, 
yn Aiyurros, yn Aiytrrov, yj Madidp, yq Xaddatwv: instead of 
the simple dévya, which stands in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, xii. 3, xx. 6, ai apépar tov afipwv. The population of a 
town or a country is constantly introduced by of Kxarovxotvres ; 
it is also peculiar to the Acts that it generally says, not of 
Kat. év’ Agia, &¢., but of kar. riv ’Aciav, tiv "Ederov, and so on. 
A deadly crime is termed, xiii. 28, xxviii. 18, airéa Qavdrov, xxiii. 
29, xxv. 11, 25, xxvi. 31, as in Luke xxiii. 15, comp. xii. 48, 
a&vov Oavdrov; instead of airia, Acts xix. 40, Luke xxiii. 4, 14, 
XXii., aizvov, Which does not occur in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment.. To seize any one is in the Acts three times, in the 
Gospel twice, expressed by émBdAXew tas yetpas (ériB. TH x. 
stands elsewhere, in Matt. xxvi. 5, Mark xiv. 46, John vii. 30, 
44, with a different signification ; also in Luke ix. 62). To give 
oneself out as something important (as a prophet) is termed, 
v. 36, vill. 9, Aéyewv efvaé tiva éavrdv, OF efvas T. é peyav. The Acts 
alone (ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxiv. 22, styles Christianity % 68s, with- 
out any further epithet. The Acts frequently employs the other- 
wise rare formula, émortpépew ert rdv Oedv (xipiov); similarly 
Luke i. 16. The binding of a prisoner the Acts describes, both 
in xl. 6, xxi. 33, as dAloeo Svot dSéev; elsewhere only Luke, 
vill. 29, has dAvoeou Seopetv, and Mark in the parallel passage, 
v. 3 f, dd. déav. The death of Christ is termed, v. 3, x. 39, 
Kpepacavres ext Ebdov; the decease of John the Baptist and of 
Paul, xiii. 25, xx. 24, wAnpodv tov Spdpov and teAcwodv tdv Spdpov. 
The idea of comprehensiveness is paraphrased by puxpo te Kat 
peyady (XXVi. 22), dard puxpod gws peyddov (vill. 10). The Acts 
and the Gospel very frequently employ expressions signifying 
plenitude, such as TANGos, arav TS AROS, toAL TAOS, rArpys, 
tXnpodiv, rrAnOivew, rAnTOjAvar (Credner, p. 141); the word rdA7Oos, 
in the rest of the New Testament only seven times, appears 
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eight times in the Gospel, seventeen times in the Acts; 
rAnoOjva, for which, except in Matt. xxii. 10, we always find 
rAnpwoOjvat, in the Gospel twelve times, in the Acts nine times. 
In both writings the author is partial to modes of speech com- 
pounded with xapdia (Credner, Nr. 6); ri@coOau év 7H Kapdia or 
eis tr. x. (Luke i. 66, ii. 14, v. 4) is peculiar to him; equally 
riOccOau eis thpnow (ev typ., eis pvdakijv), Acts iv. 3, v. 18, 25, 
xl. 4. He says, dmwevAy dmevAcicOo1, rapayyeAin rapayyédXew | 
(iv. 17, v. 28, xxiii. 14, Luke xxii. 15, Gersdorf, p..199), Bérrurpa 
Barrifew (Luke xii. 50, Acts xix. 4), and so forth; he likes to 
depict strong passions or exhibitions of passion, and for this he 
employs by preference the predicate péyas; comp. dBos péyas, 
xapa peyddrAn, pov OF Kpavy? peydédAn, and so forth (Credner, Nr. 
57); the occurrence of extraordinary circumstances he describes 
by émurimrew (x. 10, xii. 11, xix. 17, Gospel i. 12); he uses this 
word especially for the sudden operation of the Spirit, viii. 16, 
x. 44, xi. 15; elsewhere the Acts (five times) and the Gospel 
(three times, ch. i.) also say, rAno Over rvedparos ay. ; the former 
also AapBavew 7d wv. (i. 8, li. 38, vill. 15, 17, 19, x. 47, xix. 2; 
elsewhere only in Paul in the Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, and Galatians, in John’s Gospel, and 1 John ii. 27). 
The Acts, like the Gospel, frequently paraphrases a finite verb 
by jv or yoay with the participle (Credner, p. 139, Nr. 41); 
both books, for the sake of picturesqueness, employ the word 
mopeverOar, Which occurs altogether fifty times in the Gospel, 
thirty-eight times in the Acts; for instance, Acts v. 20, ix. 11, 
15, Gospel x. 37, xiii. 31, &c.; for the same purpose a participle 
is often added to the finite verb, expressing the position or 
demeanour of the speaker or actor, as dvaords, érurtas, oraleis, 
éoTos, emurtpewas, kalioas, meodv (instances in Credner, Nr. 40); 
special mention in this respect is due to the formule, des ra 
yovara and xataceioas TH xeupe (rv X:)> which occur in a perfectly 
similar form, the former in Acts vu. 60, ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5, 
Luke xxii. 41, the latter in Acts xii. 17, xiii. 16, xix. 33, comp. 
xxi, 40, but elsewhere never; only in Mark xv. 19, we read, 
02 
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TiOévres TA yovata tpocexivovv. The phrase, aipev dwviyv occurs 
only in Luke xvii. 13, Acts iv, 24; éraipew tiv pwviv only in 
Luke xi. 27, Acts ii. 14, xiv. 11, xxii. 22, and these works gene- 
rally have ératpev pretty often. So also we find gov} yiyveras, 
Luke i. 44, ii. 22, ix. 35, 36, Acts iL 6, vii. 31, x. 13, 15, xix. 
34; elsewhere only in the passage of Mark i. 11, derived from 
Luke iii. 22; comp. ix. 35, and in John xii. 30, Rev. viii. 5, xi. 
15, 19, xvi. 18; $6Bos éyévero occurs only in Luke i. 65, Acts 
il. 43, v. 5, 11; $dBos érérece only in Luke i. 12, Acts xix. 17, 
comp. Rev. xi. 11. Finally, the formula éyévero dé has yet to be 
mentioned. This formula, frequent in the Lukan writings, occurs 
in the Acts always followed by an infinitive (see iv. 5, éyévero 8 
cvvaxOjvar, ix. 3, 32, 37, 43, x. 25, xi. 26, xiv. 1, xvi. 16, xix. 1, 
xxl. 1, 5, xxii. 6, 17, xxvii. 44, xxviii. 8, 17); only in v. 7 does 
the finite verb follow with kai (éyévero 8 ds dpdv Tpiov Siaornpa 
Kal 7 yvv7 eiomAOev), probably owing to the ds dSudorynpa. In the 
Gospel this latter construction is more frequent. To the Gospel 
also especially belongs the combination of éyévero with an év 76 
(for instance, Luke xiv. 1, xat eyevero ev TU EXOciy adrov. . . . Kal 
atrot joav, &c.); nevertheless, we also find it in the Acts, ix. 3, 
xix. 1, xxvii. 17 (the other passages in Credner, Nr. 1, do not 
_ apply here); similarly our book shares with the Gospel the habit 
of expressing the ideas of “whilst” and “by which” by an év 
7, with a following infinitive (ii. 1, viii. 6, ix. 3, xi. 15, xix. 1, 
ill. 26, iv. 30), as it is also accustomed to use the article before 
the infinitive (Credner, Nr. 14). 

Another thing should be mentioned here, i.e. that in the Acts 
the Old Testament is always quoted from the LXX.; that this 
occurs also in ii. 24, will be demonstrated below. 

These numerous peculiarities of language and description run- 
ning through the whole of the Acts, and in great part through 
the third Gospel, suffice to place it beyond doubt that we must 
regard our book as the work of a single author, who has stamped 
it with a characteristic impress of style and manner. We do 
not deny hereby that the author employed various written 
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authorities, and that from this circumstance are derived sundry 
peculiarities in individual portions ; but, on the other hand, it is 
irreconcilable with this result that he did not freely reproduce 
the matter of his sources, but merely put together single portions 
of the various writings, comparatively unaltered." Were the 
author such a dependent compiler, the traces of this procedure 
must necessarily have become evident by a thorough dissimi- 
larity of language and expression; and the dissimilarity must 
have been the greater if the sources, as in this case we can 
scarcely avoid assuming, belonged to very different departments, 
far apart in language and in thought. It would, on the contrary, 
be quite inexplicable that in all parts of the book we should en- 
counter the same favourite expressions, the same turns, the same 
lexical and syntactic peculiarities. This phenomenon is intel- 
ligible only when the contents of our book have been reduced 
to their present form by one and the same person; if they have 
been not merely collected but composed by one man as they lie 
before us. — 

The inference is confirmed if we turn from the stylistic form 
of the book to its contents, which exhibit throughout the whole 
book a harmony such as we can explain only by unity of author- 
ship. It is true that, in the accounts of Paul’s conversion and 
the period immediately subsequent to that event, variations exist 
which we found of sufficient importance in estimating its his- 
torical value. Yet how little these variations justify us in 
attributing a different origin to the narratives concerned, is in- 
controvertibly proved by the circumstance that between the 
three accounts of Paul’s conversion, especially between those in 
the 9th and 22nd chapters, there is an accordance,” in a great 


1 Schwanbeck, Ueber die Quellen der Schriften des Lukas, p. 253, 


5 ix. xxii, 


1: moocedSwy Ty apxeepet. 
2: yrhcaro rap abrow ért- 
orodac sig Aapackdy modc¢ 
Tag ovvaywydc, brwo tay 
tTwacg evoy Tig Odov byrac, 


4f.: radrny riy Oddy bi- 
wka. . deopetwv. . dvdoac re 
kai yuvaikac, wo Kai 0 ao- 
Xtepevo paorupei por. . wap 
wv kal émrarordg dekduevoc 
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measure verbal, which renders it impossible to attribute them to 
different authors. Even should it be assumed that one of these 
accounts lay before the author in an older book in the same 
form in which he communicates it, he must still have had this 
before his eyes in the composition of the two others, and have 
imitated it in them; hence, if the three accounts contradict each 
other in individual features, in no case can the blame be attri- 
buted to diversity of sources. At the same time we lose the 
right to infer, from the relation of ix. 29 f. to xxii. 17 ff, a 
diversity of authors; for if contradictory features were received 
into the history of the conversion, although in the second of 
his accounts the author had the first, and in the third the 
first and the second before him, contradictions may just as well 
be narrated by the same author respecting the journey to Jeru- 
salem, although the contradicion is less obvious here. In this 
case minor contradictions between different passages are of less 
importance if they do not le directly in the records them- 
selves, but can only be deduced from concrete reflection. Con- 


avopac Te Kai yuvaicag modc rode adedgode sic Aapac- 
Oedeuévovg ayadyy sic ‘Ie- Kody éropevdunr, déwy Kai rode 


oovoahnp. éxeice byTag OedEmEevOUE ELC XXVi. 

3: éy O& rTP mwopetecSar ‘lIepovoadyp. 14: ieovoea 
éyévero abroy tyyilew ry 6: éyévero O& pot To- gwryny Aa- 
Aapackp Kai taigyncg pevopivp Kai tyyifovre tH Aovioav mpdc 
mepinorpawev airév oc Aapackp . . . tkaipyvnc pe. . Saodd, 
az0 Tov obpavod. ék Tov ov’pavov weptac- LZaodtr, Ti me 

4: kaimeowviririvyhy readpai ec ikaviy mepi dioKece; 
qKovoe gwviy Réyovcay ps, oxnody oot 70g 
ait@® Laovr, Daodr, ri pe 7: émecdy re sic TO tda- KéivTpa  dakTi- 
OLMKELC | gog Kai Heovoa gpwrig ré- Lev. 

5: elmre O& ric ei Kbpte; yotonc por Yaody, Laodr, 15: éyw é 
6 dt Kiplog eimev ey cipe Th pe OiWKELC; tlmov’ Tic é 
"Inoove dy od Oiwrece. 8: dyw O& amexpiSyy' ric Kiore; 6 8 

6: GAd ayvdorns Kai ei KvptEe; eizé Te mode pe’ cizrer’ éy@ 
eloeASe sig iy wodkw Kai eyo eipe "Inoote 6 Nafw- eine *Inooide, 
AarySnoerai cor ri ce Osi paioc, dv od OiHKeEre. ov od dww- 
TOLEely, 10: 6 O& wipuocg size mpdg KeLe. 

pe’ advaorac ropsvou sic Aa- 16: adr(a 
frackoyv Kaket AaAnSHoe- avadornSe kai 


Tat mepi TavTwY wy TérakTai oTHSe éxi rove 
ool TOLHoat mddac cov. 


pao. all 
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tradictions of this sort were unavoidable if the narrator, with 
or without a purpose, allowed himself a general alteration of 
facts; without, however, metamorphosing the entire historical _ 
tradition, with its full train of consequences, from an unhisto- 
rical point of view. Thus we must certainly consider it con- 
tradictory that a double liberation of the Apostle should be 
related in v., first the miraculous but purposeless one by an 
angel, then the other humanly natural, though likewise impro- 
bable one, by Gamaliel. Of course we could not hence con- 
clude that the first part of the narrative has a different author 
from the second, but at the most that an older record might have 
been employed and further elaborated by a later one. We are 
not justified in going further, even if irreconcilable features of 
the same sort belong, not to one and the same, but to different por- 
tions of our book. Little accordant as it is, for instance, that after 
ii. 45, iv. 34, all householders among the Christians of Jerusalem 
should have sold their property, while, nevertheless, in xii. 12, the 
house of a Mary, the mother of Mark, is noticed; it does not in 
the least follow that the author accepted these records unaltered 
in form and purport from earlier writings, but only that he did 
not observe their mutual contradictions, or had no interest in 
avoiding them. Little as the ascension in our book can be 
reconciled with that in Luke’s Gospel, we must not infer from 
this circumstance either a diversity of authorship or such a 
dependence of the one author upon his authorities as would 
transform him, as Schwanbeck insists, from a self-dependent 
author into a mere collector; but it proves only that he did not 
possess sufficient historical accuracy or feeling to avoid contra- 
dictions which must certainly have struck a more critical eye. 
It is the same with all those features, the irreconcilability of 
which we have had occasion to demonstrate in our two first 
articles; the fact that such features occur we must admit, but 
must dispute the inferences built upon them ; for the assumption 
that unity of authorship excludes any discrepancy in his records 
has been substantially refuted. 
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Still farther, it is just from the contents of our book and 
the essential harmony of all its parts that the unity of its 
authorship is most decidedly educed. We will not here re- 
iterate what the previous section has shown in detail, that 
the whole of the book is pervaded throughout by one funda- 
mental idea, one fundamental interest dominating the whole 
description ; that its very first chapters, even the stories of the 
primitive community, are influenced by this interest; that 
through its whole course, from the beginning to the end, it 
appears with increasing distinctness ; that not only is it testified 
by the selection of what is communicated and the position of 
the single narratives (especially in the section viii—xii), but 
also that the historical facts themselves have been altered in 
favour of this tendency ; that the entire harmony of the speeches 
of Paul, Stephen, Peter, and even of James, the notable paral- 
lelism between the deeds and destinies of Paul on one side, of 
Peter and the primitive community on the other, can only be 
explained by the unity of the original plan. If our investi- 
gation of the object and plan of the Acts has any foundation at 
all, it has placed the unity beyond doubt. Only consider the 
most prominent particulars. Already in the opening scene of 
our book, i. 8, not only is its main dogmatic point of view, the 
universal destination of Christianity, announced; but the suc- 
cessive steps in which the realization of this destination is meant 
to show itself are also indicated in brief outline. In the nar- 
ration of the miracle of Pentecost this same interest makes itself 
powerfully influential by referring the speaking with tongues to 
the languages of all nations. In the portraiture of the primitive 
church and its adventures, consideration for the Apostle Paul 
already floats so distinctly before the eyes of the narrator, that 
by this consideration alone we were able to explain the unhis- 
torical persecutions of the fourth and fifth chapters. Stephen is 
unmistakably treated as the precursor of Paul; and especially the 
elaborate speech which is put into his mouth in contradiction 
to the tumultuous character of the rest of the transaction, can 
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be fully understood only from this point of view. We have 
already demonstrated at the proper time what close reference the 
incidents in Samaria and Ceesarea (x. 10 f.) bear to the ministry 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles subsequently recorded, and espe- 
cially how the utterly unhistorical conversion of Cornelius is an 
explicit apology for the Pauline mission to the Gentiles. That 
the narrative of Paul’s conversion, but especially the unhistorical 
assertions respecting the years immediately following his conver- 
sion, his first sojourn with the Jerusalemites and his second 
journey to Jerusalem (xi. 17), are only the first lines of the pic- 
ture of the great Apostle of the Gentiles which is sketched in 
the last portion of the Acts; that here, contrary to his own 
declarations, he is represented in the same relations of amity and 
dependence towards the Apostles of the Jews as he is later on, 
it is scarcely necessary to remark again. Similarly it has been 
shown how the delineation of the Apostle Paul from xiii. for- 
wards, framed according to a definite and partially unhistorical 
point of view, harmonizes in all its essential features with itself 
as well as with the narratives of the first part; how the Pauline 
miracles are depicted like the Petrine miracles of the first part ; 
how the sufferings of the Apostle of the Gentiles are diminished 
in the interest of the same parallel ; how he himself, contrary to 
historical fact, appears completely in harmony, both in doctrine 
and conduct, with the Apostles of the Jews; how xxii. 1 ff. 
represents him in the same relation to the Jewish parties as 
iv. 1, v. 34 ff. the original Apostles; how the plan already laid 
down in the commencement of our book concludes with the care- 
fully prepared founding of the Roman community by Paul. This 
unity of plan and object pervading our whole book is the most 
certain proof of one author. The clearer it appears that this 
object is not attained by mere arrangement, but by a profound 
transformation of historical tradition, so much the more obvious 
does it become that the description which furnishes it must be 
the work of one man. 

It is scarcely necessary, in addition to this main evidence, to 
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demonstrate the unity of our book by the manifold connec- 
tions existing between individual passages. Yet we must admit 
De Wette’s demonstration of this point+ to be well founded and 
meritorious. Quite palpable is, above all, the reference from xi. 16 
back to i 5; since the saying of Jesus there quoted, “Iwdévvys 
pev eBdrricevy vdati, tpets 8 Barr bijcecOe ev rvetpari ayiv, 18 
found only here. But just as clear is the reference of this say- 
ing to the narrative of the second chapter about the outpouring 
of the Spirit. By this it is proved, in the first place, that the 
three sections named cannot in their present state belong to dif- 
ferent authors, even if they were originally founded on different 
sources. But the same author must also have had viii. 1 in his 
narrative, for when it is said in xi. 9, of pév obdv Siacmapévres dad 
THs OXripews THs yevopevns ert Urepdvy SipADov ews Powixnys Kat 
Kérpov xat ’Avrioxefas, the reference to viii. 1 (éyévero 8... 
Suwypos péyas... mavres te Sueomdpyoav Kara Tas ydpas THs lovdalas 
kal Lapapeias) is quite obvious, since here alone is the dispersion 
of the Christians at Jerusalem spoken of. Schwanbeck? indeed 
is of opinion that the reporter of viii. 1, when writing his pas- 
sage, cannot have known anything of xi. 19; for according to the 
first passage the Christians are dispersed to Judeea and Samaria, 
according to the second they go as far as Pheenicia, &c.; still it 
is evident that the last statement does not in the slightest degree 
contradict the second, but much rather carries it further: the 
subjects of persecution, it was first said, fled to Judea and 
Samaria, and now, after the events have been recorded (vill. 4— 
11, 18) which occurred? in these two countries, in consequence 
of this dispersion of the Christians to Judea and Samaria, ch. xi. 
19 proceeds, the dispersed people wandered yet further (8.7Aov)$ 


1 Com. on Acts, § 2a; Int. to the N. T. § 115, Observation d. 

2 Work quoted before, p. 52. 

* Why this is previously interposed, i.e. that the first Gentile conversion by Peter 
should be related, is shown by Schneckenburger, Zweck d. Apg. 175 f. 

* Respecting the use of the word duépyeoSat, comp. Rom. vy. 12 and the commenta- 
tors on this passage: duépxeoSar, to go through, to proceed from a given commence- 
ment through a whole series, always assumes an épyeoSar. Thus also our passage, they 
went further, beyond those places to which, according to viii. 1, they had first gone. 
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to Pheenicia, &c. The author could not express himself thus if 
he did not presuppose the first-mentioned dispersion. Ch. xi. 19 
is therefore certainly written with reference to vili.1. That, con- 
versely, there is also in viii. a reference to xi. 19 cannot indeed be 
asserted, neither can it be required; and it is only a misappre- 
hension of the passages concerned which makes Schwanbeck ask 
why, if the author in viii. 1 already knew that the Christians had 
dispersed, some to Judea, others to Antioch, he did not put them 
both together in his representation? The author’s meaning is 
not at all that the dispersed Christians went, some to Judea, 
others to Syria, &c., but he makes them all go in the first 
place to Judea and Samaria, and a part of them (as is natu- 
rally understood from xi. 19) thence reached Antioch, Pheenicia, 
and Cyprus. Still less does xi. 22 favour Schwanbeck’s hypo- 
thesis; for the contradiction that a community in Jerusalem is 
mentioned here, whereas viii. 1 notifies the dispersion of all 
Jerusalemite Christians excepting the Apostles, might be par- 
tially removed by the assumption that in the interval a Chris- 
tian society had re-assembled round the Apostles. But it is 
only a consequence of historical exaggeration in viii. 1, and can 
so far prove nothing more in favour of a diversity of authorities 
than other contradictions in which our book is involved by 
unhistorical statements. 

The resemblance of vi. 8 to iv. 33, v. 12, has been already 
observed (p. 176). Ch. ix. 1 is expressly referred by the ér: to vii. 
1—3. The case of the records concerning the conversion of Paul 
has been partially discussed already, and must be partially 
touched upon later; whether in ix. 15 is to be understood pre- 
cisely the audience before Agrippa, xxvi. (De Wette), may be 
doubted. Ch. x. 41, xiii. 31, term the Apostles, as does vi. 22, 
paprupes THS avarrdcews. In xi. 25 the reference to ix. 22 is 
obvious, otherwise whence should we know that Paul was to be 
found at Tarsus? In xii. 24 we meet the same formula as in 
vi. 7. That the sections xi. 19—30 and xii. 25 are connected 
with xii, 1 ff. is admitted even by Schwanbeck. We should 
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wish to limit this concession to xi. 19—26, for the narrative of 
the journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem might be omitted 
without injury to the context; while, on the other hand, xiii. 1 
certainly assumes that the existence of a Christian community 
at Antioch is already known to the reader; and as our book has 
spoken of it only in xi. 19 ff, we should be entitled to see in 
xiii. a reference to this passage, even if in other respects the 
contents of the chapter were derived from another special source. 
That this could, however, in no case apply to its entire con- 
tents, is evident from the demonstration above given, after 
Schneckenburger and Baur, of the accordance of the Paul- 
ine discourse, v. 16—41, with the speeches of Stephen in the 
seventh, and of Peter in the second and third chapters. This 
accordance cannot possibly be explained by the real historical 
state of the matter, but only thus, that the earlier speeches 
still dwelt in the memory of the author during the composi- 
tion of the Pauline speech; and even if, so far as we have 
yet gone, the case were still supposable that it had been derived 
from special sources, we have ascertained this much, that the 
author of the speech in xiii. is not separable from the author of 
our whole book, for he alone can have had the speeches of Peter 
and of Stephen before him in his work. That the speech before 
the Areopagus in its arrangement recalls that of Stephen, and 
that of the 22nd chapter both the others, has been observed 
at the proper time; the verbal coincidence of xvii. 24 with 
vu. 48 we have likewise pointed out, and have also convinced 
ourselves with respect to the narrative in xiv. 8 ff, that its 
striking affinity to the earlier one in iii. 2—8, extending to 
the minutest details and to the verbal expression, is intelligible 
only by the one being copied from the other. Of Peter’s 
utterance in xv. 7—9, the verbal accordance of ver. 8 with x. 47 
would alone leave no doubt that it has express reference to the 
narrative of the conversion of Cornelius in x. and xi.; and the 
more weighty are the doubts which underlie the veracity of this 
narrative, the plainer is it that it is not the expression alone. 


- 
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which is affected by this reference, but much more that Peter’s 
speech can only have the same author with the narrative of Cor- 
nelius. With Schwanbeck (pp. 52, 121 f., 265), to separate this 
speech from its surroundings, and to insert it as from another 
source! into the record of the 15th chapter, is altogether impos- 
sible ; for this record constitutes a closely connected whole, and 
the speech of James immediately following would lose all basis 
without Peter’s speech and allusion to the conversion of Cor- 
nelius. Finally, after our previous investigations, it is quite 
incredible that the author should have found such an obviously 
unhistorical narrative, so entirely spun out of the tendency of 
our book, in essentially the same form which it bears, not in one 
only, but in two of his sources. Schwanbeck could overlook this 
merely because he undertook to answer the question respecting 
the sources of the Acts without any previous investigation of the 
credibility and tendency of its narratives, but purely from the 
language and literary character of the single sections. By such 
procedure it was scarcely to be avoided that, to its great injury, 
his whole investigation proceeded on a mass of baseless assump- 
tions, with the critical examination of which it ought to have 
commenced. The speech of James, moreover, also contains, 
besides ver. 14, an unmistakable reminiscence of what precedes ; 
for as Moses in ver. 21 is called xara rév céBBarov avaywwo- 
xdpevos, SO it is said in xiii. 27, in one of Paul’s speeches, ras 
dovas Tov tpopytav Tas Kata wav odBBatov dvaytvwokopévas. 

As the record of the 15th chapter refers to what has gone be- 
fore, so is it also most distinctly presupposed, not only in the sec- 
tion, xvi. 1—4, immediately connected with it, but also still later 
in the words of James in xxi. 25. If this retrospective reference 
testifies of itself unity of authorship in ch. xv. and xxi, the 
testimony receives a still greater weight when, adhering to the 
results already obtained, we abandon the historical veracity of 
the apostolic ordinance, xv. 28 f.; for if this account of the 


1 The biography of Peter assumed by Schwanbeck, whereon more below. 
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apostolic council belongs not to historical fact, but to the 
reporter alone, neither can an appeal to it belong to any other 
person. 

Ch. xy. 36 alludes expressly to xiii. f.; the reference of xv. 38 
to xii. 13, notwithstanding Schwanbeck’s partial doubts (p. 54), 
must likewise be still maintained. For the first words of the 
passage respecting Mark, IlatAos 8 jélov rév droordvra dx abrov 
avd TlappvAias .. . wi) ovparrapadrAaBetv rodrov, would be completely 
incomprehensible to the reader had not xiii. 13 preceded them : 
nAOov eis Hépynv tis Tappvduas. “lwdvvys 88 éroywphoas dx adrdv 
bréotpeev eis lepoodAvpa. 

That xviii. 5 glances back at xvii. 15,1 even Schwanbeck can- 
not deny; but the reference is supposed to be neutralized by the 
circumstance that xvii. 15 assumes an immediate departure of 
Silas and Timotheus at the instance of Paul; whereas in xviii. 5 
it seems that this urgency to hasten had not taken place. 
This is not correct; the whole difficulty consists herein, that in 
xvill. 1, on the departure of Paul from Athens, it is not expressly 
remarked that it occurred before the arrival of Silas and Timothy; 
but what can this prove, above all with such a cursory narrator 
as our author ?? 

There is less importance in the reference of xix. 1 to xviii. 23, 
on account of the small distance between the two passages ; and 
also in that of xxi. 8 (Bidirrov 08 evayyeAtoTod dvros éx TOV éxrd) 
to vi. 5 (the selection of the seven deacons, and Philip amongst 
them), as such a trifling addition might have been inserted by an 
otherwise dependent collector; on the other hand, the connec- 
tion between xxi. 8 and viii. 40 seems more capable of bearing 
evidence. In viii. 40, it is said of Philip after the incident with 

1 xvii. 14—16, Paul leaves Berea while Silas and Timotheus stay behind. From 
Athens he sends word to them, twa we réytora tXSwot mooc aitoy ; while he awaits 
them at Athens, the scene in the Areopagus takes. place, xviii. 1, peTa Tav’Ta XwpLo- 
Seic ék TH ’ASnviy Sev ere KopwSov. Ver. 5: we o& KkarnASov amd Tijc Make- 
oviag b re Didac wai 6 TydSeoc, &e. 


? Thus, for example, in viii. 13, it is not expressly observed that Philip returned to 
Jerusalem, yet it is taken for granted in verse 26. 
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the eunuch: @édurros S& eipéOn cis "Afwrov Kat diepydpevos edny- 
yeri€ero Tas méXrers Tdoas, éws Tob EADe?y adrdv eis Karodpeav. From 
this time forward Philip is mentioned no more; only in xxi. 8 
do we meet him again—at Czesarea. Now is it to be supposed 
that the person who wrote vii. 40 had not already this subse- 
quent meeting with Philip in his mind? The evangelist, having 
wandered through the sea-towns, probably established himself 
only at a later period permanently at Ceesarea.! At any rate, it 
would be a strange coincidence, when the last and penultimate 
mention of Philip in our book should fit each other so accurately, 
if the one had not taken the other into consideration ; and if it 
subsequently becomes probable that xxi. 8 was derived from a 
more ancient source, we must assume that the general author of 
the Acts was already acquainted with this source when he wrote 
vill. 40. 

Ch. xx. 4 refers to xix. 29; xxiv. 18 to xxi. 26; xxv. 21, xxvi. 32, 
xxvii, 24, xxvili. 19, to xxv. 11; that xxi. 29 looks back to xxiv. 
is very probable, and that the partially verbal coincidence of 
xxil. 20 with vii. 58, viii. 1,2 is not the effect of mere chance is 
apparent. Let it be assumed that the words of Paul in the 
22nd chapter are determined by the passage in the 7th and 8th, 
or conversely, with Schleiermacher? and Schwanbeck (p. 56), 
that these are determined by the speech of Paul, at any rate 
there is here a relation between remote sections; which can only 
be derived from the author of the whole. The quotation in 
xxiii. 6 of Paul’s speech in xxiv. 21, would be less important if 
the result of our earlier investigation respecting the historical 
veracity of the speech first cited did not give it some weight ; 
for if one of the Apostle’s speeches refers to an utterly impro- 


1 Schneckenburger, Zweck d. Apg. 162. 


2 Ch. xxii., Paul, with regard to the appearance of Christ at Jerusalem, relates as 
his own speech: bre é&eyciro rd aia Vrepdvov Tov paptrupdc cov Kai abroc inv 
épeotwc Kai ovvevdoKdy Kai puAdoowy Ta iwaria THY avapotyTwy abtoy. Comp. 
vii. 58: Kai of paprupec aréSevTo Ta iwaria abray mapa rode wédag... Laddcv. 
viii. 1: Satrog dé hy cvvevdokdy rH avaipéce adbrov. 


3 Hinleit. ins N. T., edited by Wolde, p. 377. 
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bable fact, this speech can only proceed from a person who 
had the record of the supposed fact before him; and if this can 
be explained only by the general tendency of our book, the other 
also must be traced back to the author of the whole. That 
Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem is prepared by xix. 21, xx. 16, 
the Roman journey by xix. 21, xxii. 11, xxv. 10f, xxvii. 24; 
that the speech of xx. 23 forestalls what is subsequently related 
(xxi 4, 10 ff.); that the declaration in xx. 25 betrays the author’s 
knowledge of the Apostle’s death, have been already shown. 

The instances which Schwanbeck, pp. 57 ff, opposes to this 
evidence have but little significance. It is supposed to betray a 
diversity of reporters, or an omission on the part of the reviser, 
that Peter after his recorded flight, xii. 17, appears again at 
Jerusalem, xv. 7, without express mention of his return; but 
this circumstance is easily explained by the simple negligence 
of the author, or by a deficiency in his information concerning 
Peter. Moreover, it is supposed to be incredible that the same 
person who in vii. 1 makes all the Christians fly from Jeru- 
salem, should immediately after have mentioned, in ver. 2, 
devout men, and, in ver. 3, the Christians persecuted by Paul. 
But the meaning of these three verses probably is not that what 
is recorded by each was chronologically concluded before the com- 
mencement of that which is related in the next, but ver. 1 com- 
municates the generalities of the Christian persecution after 
Stephen’s death; to which vers. 2 and 3 add something more 
special, though certainly not very orderly. The dvdpes eirAaBeis 
of the 2nd verse are, moreover, not Christians, but Jews. It is 
furthermore asserted (p. 58) that in the beginning of the 16th 
chapter Paul passes through the same regions, the visitation of 
which is related in the 14th chapter; both passages are marked 
by considerable prolixity, and yet no one would guess from the 
16th that it had been preceded by a 14th; certainly not neces- 
sarily from the 16th chapter, although here also Christian com- 
munities in Pamphylia and Lycaonia are mentioned in vers. 2 
and 4, but so much the more distinctly from xv. 36: pera 8é 
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tivas Hpepas etre IlatAos rpos BapvdéBav’ eruotpépavres 57 eric- 
KePopela tors ddeApods kata racav roAwW, év als KatnyyeiAapev TOV 
Adyov rod kupiov. It is a further stumbling-block to Schwanbeck 
that Gamaliel, in v. 34, appears as the apologist of the Chris- 
tians, and in xxii. 3, on the contrary, as the instructor of Saul 
the persecutor of the Christians; these two statements, he thinks, 
cannot possibly be recorded by the same narrator. This asser- 
tion has been already answered: if from historical contradic- 
tions we might at once infer a diversity of narrators, the Acts 
would have a fine number of authors; but as one and the same 
author may have fallen into such contradictions, and as, at any 
rate, he actually has made them in all those cases in which they 
occur in the same narrative, or in two narratives obviously 
dependent on each other, they cannot in themselves furnish the 
slightest proof against identity of authorship. In the present 
case, moreover, the contradiction is not so directly conspicuous 
that he must necessarily have observed the discrepancy; for 
Gamaliel is quoted in xx. 3, not as a persecutor. of Christians, 
but as the representative of Jewish orthodoxy ; and it is pre- 
cisely because he is so that he is able to appear in ch. v. with such 
effect. Our author can bear much more. What a striking con- 
tradiction is it, for instance, that the same Pharisaic Sanhedrim 
which brings a mortal accusation against Paul (xxiv. 1 and 
xxv. 2); the same party which immediately before, xxii. 14, 
xxv. 3, approves or organizes his assassination, in xxii. 7 ff. 
appears on his side against the Sadducees! And yet here even, 
on account of the reference of xxiv. 21 to xxiii. 6, and because of 
the close connection of the whole narrative, there can be no idea 
of a diversity of reporters, and even Schwanbeck does not think 
of it. This contradiction disturbs the author of the Acts as little 
as it has disturbed the majority of his commentators to the pre- 
sent day. Still weaker is the argument which Schwanbeck 
draws from the treatment of the names of Herod and Agrippa in 
the 12th, 13th and 25th chapters, for which reason we pass it 
over; there is something more in the fact that on the mention 
VOL, II. ee 
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of Mark in xii. 25, the complete description of his name is 
employed, “Iwdvynv tdv éerexAnbévra Madpxor, whereas in xii. 12 
it had been preceded by “Iwdvvov tot érikadovpévov Mapxov ; but 
even if this should betray the employment of another source, 
the circumstance by no means affords proof of a new author; 
that in xv. 37, after an interruption of three chapters, the full 
name, “Iwdévvnv tov Kkadotvpevov Mépxov, again appears, is quite 
unimportant; and it implies equally little that in xv. 39 only 
Mark is said; in xiii. 5, 13, on the contrary, only John. Like- 
wise in the introduction of Agabus, who appears in xxi. 10 as a 
person still unknown to the reader, may be found indications 
of a record in which there was no earlier mention of this pro- 
phet; but, on the other hand, our investigation of xi. 27 ff. 
renders it probable that Agabus and his prophecy found their 
way into the unhistorical narrative of this small section only 
from xxi., and thus, by the relation of these two passages, only 
confirms the general unity of our book, notwithstanding the 
probable use of more ancient sources. 

The evidence adduced by Schleiermacher, pp. 350 ff. of his 
Introduction to the New Testament, to prove the Acts to be the 
combination of single narratives, partially knowing nothing of 
each other, can also scarcely bear examination. He considers it 
unlikely that any one intending to give a consecutive history 
should relate the conversion of Paul three times, Peter’s visions 
(x. 11) twice. But it is certainly still more unlikely that two 
mutually independent narrators should have recorded these facts 
in great measure verbally alike; if, on the contrary, their stylistic 
form originates with the collector, he has not merely copied 
them from his authorities, but has purposely and consciously 
framed them alike. Herewith every reason disappears for 
tracing their repetition to a plurality of authorities, which 
is, moreover, prohibited in the repetitions of x. and xi. by 
uniformity of narrative; for whoever was capable, for a dis- 
tinct purpose, of taking three accounts of the same event and 
rendering them alike, might quite as well, for the same purpose, 
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repeat one account two or three times; hence we have only 
to inquire what this purpose was. It has already been shown 
also that the discrepancies in the history of the conversion 
prove nothing in favour of the fragmentary hypothesis. If, fur- 
ther, the proper coherence is lacking between the third chapter 
and the end of the second (p. 352), the first question is, whether 
the author cares at all for this sort of historical coherence; and 
even, like an artificial historian, if in the beginning of the third 
chapter traces should be found of a narrative which originally 
did not directly unite with the preceding one, it would by no 
means follow that it had been secured and inserted by the author 
without his own revision. - The same applies to Schleiermacher’s 
observation (p. 354), that in xix. 1, the previous sojourn of Paul 
at Ephesus is entirely ignored; but perhaps we ought to explain 
this circumstance in another way, i.e. that by the intercalation 
of the unhistorical journey in xviii. 20, the author converted 
the Apostle’s single visit to Ephesus into a two-fold one. 
In this case it might certainly indicate that only in xix., 
after the free composition of xviii. 18 ff, the employment of 
sources recommenced; that the record employed was not, how- 
ever, received without revision, but was expressly connected 
with the narrative of the journey to Jerusalem by the words, 
SueAO6vra Ta dvwtepika pépyn. It is doubtless the same with the 
beginning of xiii, where it is certainly striking that Barnabas 
and Saul, who have scarcely been mentioned, are suddenly 
introduced as complete strangers. There is every probability 
that the author here follows a record which contained nothing 
of the journey of Paul and Barnabas, xi. 27 ff, xii. 25. Only 
it must not hence be inferred that he derived this journey 
from another source, but it is his own unhistorical fiction, 
which he has neglected to make entirely harmonious with its 
surroundings. That vi. 1 ff. no longer assumes a community of 
goods, although its cessation is not recorded (p. 353), is one of 
the historical discrepancies which have been already discussed ; 
P2 
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but that the description in iv. 32 ff. ignores the previous one in 
ii. 42 ff. is incorrect ; much rather the very similar descriptions, 
unhistorical as they are, can only be derived from the self-same 
author. It is equally incorrect, according to all probability, that 
Philip's missionary labours, viii. 4—40, should not have taken 
place till after the conversion of Cornelius; in our book at least 
they form a preliminary stage for the latter. If it be finally 
required that in viii 1—4, the extension of Christianity to 
Pheenicia and Syria (xi. 19), and the communities of Galatia 
(ix. 31), should be already mentioned, and if Schleiermacher 
likewise takes offence at the silence respecting the earlier con- 
versions in Cyprus, xiii. 4, xv. 39, he attributes to our author an 
historical accuracy to which he makes no pretence. But even 
though his book may not in every detail constitute an absolutely 
harmonious whole, we are by no means justified in stamping it 
as a mere ageregate of unrevised fragments. 

It would be of greater importance in the present investigation 
if essential differences could also be shown in the language of the 
various sections; but as we must afterwards enter more minutely 
on this point, it may be allowed here to refer to that section. 
For the present, the positive proofs above adduced in favour of 
the literary unity of our book justify us in tracing it, not to a 
mere collector, but an author. 

Before we proceed from this to the question respecting the 
time, the circumstances, and the person of this author, it will be 
useful first to examine a point by which the decision of that 
question will be in a great measure determined, namely, whether 
the two books attributed to Luke proceed from one and the same 
individual. This discussion is, therefore, the next subject which 
will occupy us. 


i. ae se. 
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2. THE ACTS AND THE THIRD GOSPEL ARE THE WORK OF A 
SINGLE AUTHOR. 


The Acts describes itself at its commencement as a continua- 
tion of the third Gospel. Since it cannot, however, be demon- 
strated that the latter refers to the former, this announcement is 
not an unqualified proof. It might be supposed that another 
person had foisted the history of the Apostles on the author of 
the Gospel. The testimony of ecclesiastical tradition, which 
knows Luke alone as the author of both writings, likewise 
affords no absolute proof. For as this evidence with regard to 
the Acts only begins at the end of the second century, we are 
entirely ignorant whether it is founded on real historical inform- 
ation or on our book’s own statement; whether with respect 
to it we are not in the same predicament as with respect to the 
Pastoral Epistles and other writings, which, without any contra- 
diction within the Church, are ascribed to an author to whom 
neverthelesss in all probability they do not belong. In the pre- 
sent case, however, the identity of the author of the two writings 
is raised to such a high height of probability that we have every 
right to consider it as historically proved. 

Here again one of the most decisive proofs consists in the 
language. I have already given elsewhere? a list of 134 words? 
and expressions which, among the books of the New Testament, 
occur exclusively, or nearly exclusively, in the writings of Luke. 
In the same place I have put together 139 other words which, 
by their comparatively frequent use in both writings, show them- 
selves to be either the author’s favourite expressions, or at least 
a considerable element in his stock of words. Much of that 


1 Heretics alone rejected the Pastoral Epistles, but the Acts were also missing in 
the canon of Marcion. 


* Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 467 ff. 

3 By an oversight, the words cowwyd¢ and xoirn, which occur only in the Gospel, 
and ovvepioravat, which occurs only in the Acts, have been placed in that list among 
those common to both; on the other hand, adzadAdooeoSa was passed by, which 
occurs, besides Luke xii. 5 and Acts xix. 12, only in an uncertain passage, Heb. ii. 15. 
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which is in this respect common to both has necessarily been 
mentioned above already among the lexical proofs of the unity 
of the Acts itself. While referring to these lists, and partially 
completing them, I point out the following : 

1. Among the words exclusively peculiar to the Acts and 
the Gospel of Luke are airuov, Gospel three times, Acts once ; 

drrodéxerOa1, Gospel twice, Acts five or six times; the plural form 
| Seopa, Gospel once, Acts twice; Saropetv, Gospel once, Acts 
three times; dvicrdvar, Gospel twice, Acts once; évedpedew, only 
once in each, but évéSpa twice more in the Acts; é7s and xabecéjs, 
Gospel twice, Acts three times ; ériBiBdfev, Gospel twice, Acts 
once ; érupwveiv, Gospel once, Acts three times ; émiyepetv, Gospel 
once, Acts twice ; éorépa, the same ;! edAafijs, Gospel once, Acts 
three times ; @¢uBo0s, Gospel twice, Acts once; tacrs, Gospel once, 
Acts twice; xa@cévar, Gospel once, Acts three times; Kxa6déru, 
Gospel twice, Acts four times ; xpdrurros, Gospel once, Acts three 
times ; ddvvac6a., Gospel three times, Acts once; éurdr«iv, Gospel 
twice, Acts twice; zapadcAvpévos, Gospel once, Acts twice ; 
woXirns, Gospel twice, Acts once; ¢rparnyds, of the commander of 
the Temple guard at Jerusalem, Gospel once, Acts twice; also of 
the duumvirs at Philippi, Acts. xvi, five times; cvpBddAAuWv, 
Gospel twice, Acts four times; cvprAnpotv, Gospel twice, Acts 
once ; cvva8poifev, Gospel once, Acts twice; cvvaprdfev, Gospel 
once, Acts three times. Luke alone uses (Gospel vii. 7, Acts 
xv. 38, xxvilil. 22) dfwodv with the following infinitive in the 
good Greek signification—to regard as suitable; the rest of the 
New Testament, in the four passages in which the word again 
occurs, always with the genitive following, rijs déotv riva, 
and the like. The use of repukdurev may also be remarked, 
inasmuch as the word, in the only two passages in which it 
occurs; Gospel ii. 9, Acts xxvi. 13, is on both occasions used 


ie On the other hand, in the Gospel of Luke, as in the Acts, the bad Greek dia is 
missing ; where it stands in Matthew, Luke chooses other formula; comp. Matt. viii. 


16, Luke iv. 40; Matt. xiy, 15, Luke ix. 12; Matt. xxvi. 20, Luke xxii, 14; Matt. 
xxvii. 37, Luke xxiii, 54. 
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with respect to an appearance of the Schechinah. Even these 
points of contact are not without significance; for although any 
two of the New Testament writings of some length will coincide 
in single expressions foreign to the others, this will probably not 
recur in sO many cases, except when the identity of the author 
or the dependence of one writing on another as to matter and 
style can be assumed ; still less would a merely accidental coin- 
cidence account for the repeated employment of expressions 
which recur in one or both of the writings concerned with suffi- 
cient frequency to be reckoned among the peculiar linguistic 
treasury of the author. But special consideration in this respect 
is due to the phenomenon that, in the majority of cases above 
quoted, it is the Acts which repeatedly employs expressions 
peculiar to both writings. This would be remarkable in a merely 
accidental coincidence, but it is very naturally explained by the 
author’s identity ; in the Gospel he is more dependent on the 
style of his predecessors, especially of Matthew ; in the Acts he 
allows his peculiarities of style to appear more freely. 

But stronger evidence is afforded both as to number and 
weight by 

2. Those cases in which a word, occurring in other than the 
Lukan writings, is used by the latter with such comparative fre- 
quency that we must consider it as an expression specifically 
belonging to the author. Part of these have been already men- 
tioned. Thus the substantives, dapdrea, BovAs, especially BovAi 
tod Oeod; éxoracis, besides eEicracOat, eryyeAia, épyacia, otkos (Gos- 
pel thirty-two times, Acts twenty-five times, in the sense, family ; 
Gospel seven times, Acts nine times; elsewhere also Matt. twice, 
1 Cor.once; on the other hand, several times in the Pastoral Epistles 
and in Hebrews; 1 Peter ii. 5 must not be included here); oixovpéevn 
(Gospel three times, Acts five times, elsewhere six times), cwrip, 
with its derivatives, ydpis and ddeous dvapriov; the adjectives, a£vos, 
das, yvwords, éupoBos (Gospel twice, Acts three times, elsewhere 
only Rev. xi. 43), syotpevos, ixavds; the verbs, avdypetv, avarpeiv 
(Gospel twice, Acts nineteen times, elsewhere twice or three times 
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more), besides dvaipeois, dvaxpivew (in the legal sense, only in Luke 
xxill. 14, and in five passages in the Acts; with another meaning, 
ten times more in the first Epistle to the Corinthians), drevigew 
(Gospel twice, Acts ten times, elsewhere twice in 2 Cor.), 
aiédvev (Gospel and Acts four times each), dpuordvar (Gospel four 
times, Acts six times, elsewhere only four times), Bogy (besides 
Old Testament quotations, only in three passages of the Gospel 
and three or four of the Acts), Se? and Soxe?, Suapapriper Oar (besides ° 
Luke xvi. 28,' and nine passages in the Acts, only four times 
in the New Testament), Svavo/yev (Gospel and Acts three times 
each, once more in Mark), d:épyeoOau, ciodyerv (Gospel three times, 
Acts six times, elsewhere twice more), éarocréAXew (Gospel 
twice, Acts seven times, elsewhere twice more in the Epistle 
to the Galatians), e€jycioOa. (besides John i. 18, only in Luke 
xxiv. 35, and Acts four times), éruAapBdverba. (Gospel five 
times, elsewhere altogether six times, and in one quotation from 
the Old Testament), evayyedigerOar (Gospel ten times, Acts fif- 
teen times, otherwise chiefly in the Pauline Epistles; Matthew 
has the word once, Mark and John not at all), éfuordvar (besides 
Romans x. 6, only Luke vy. 11, and in seven passages of the 
Acts), xardyev, xatavoety (Gospel and Acts four times each, 
elsewhere six times more), xatépyeorOa1, Aatpevev (Gospel three 
times, Acts five times, elsewhere only three times), pévew, vopigev 
(Gospel twice, Acts seven times, in these writings only évopifero), 
dpitew (Gospel once, Acts six times, elsewhere only twice), 
TapayiverOa1, raverOar (Gospel three times, Acts six times, else- 
where five or six times more), tAncOjvar, ropeter Oar, ovykaXdeiy 
(Gospel four times, Acts three times, otherwise once more in Mark), 
trdpxewv,” trootpepev; the adverbs, éaidvys (besides Mark xiii. 36, 


1 A passage in all probability added by the author of the Gospel to the original 
parable. See Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 623; Schwegler, Post.-Apost. Period, 
II. 65. 


* The participle, ra brdpyoyvra, employed as a substantive, appears eight times in 
the Gospel, in the Acts only four times, but in a remarkable manner, as in Luke viii. 
3, and probably xii. 15 also, with the dative of the person (ra oz. avr), instead of 
which the genitive is always used elsewhere. The word occurs besides only five times 
in the New Testament. 
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only Luke and Acts twice each), and rapaxphya (Gospel ten 
times, Acts six times, elsewhere only twice more in Mark) ; 
the prepositions otv and évimuov, dx’ adnOeias and Kara rpdcwrov; 
the particles dcet and 8. The partiality of both the Lukan 
writings for compound verbs has already been remarked, and 
even if the examples quoted above may apply only partially 
to both, they nevertheless exhibit a similar tendency in both 
towards expressions of that sort. To this add, moreover, the 
following data. Of substantives, the otherwise rare dyaAAXlacis 
is to be found in Luke i. 14, 44, Acts ii. 16; d&«éa, in Matthew 
and John once each, in Mark never, Luke four times, Acts 
twice ; dadéaroXos, in the other Gospels only once each, in Luke 
six times, Acts naturally much oftener; dpyirvvéywyos, else- 
where only in Mark, but in the same narrative in which Luke 
has it, Gospel twice, Acts three times; Bdros, besides one pas- 
sage in Mark coincident with Luke, only in Gospel and Acts 
twice each; éxarévrapyos and éAenpootvn, besides Gospel and 
Acts, which latter has both pretty frequently, only in Matthew ; 
é00s, Gospel three times, Acts seven times, otherwise only twice 
more ; éros, in the Gospels, elsewhere not frequently, in Luke 
fifteen times and Acts eleven times; éo6is, Gospel once, Acts 
three times, elsewhere only in James; tivarticpods, besides 1 Tim. 
u. 9, and the quotation John xix. 24, only Gospel vil. 25, ix. 
29, Acts xx. 33; pepis, Gospel once, Acts twice; perovixrior, 
Gospel once, Acts twice, elsewhere once more in Mark; pyiya, 
elsewhere only in Rey. xi. 9, and (from Luke) Mark v. 3, 5, 
Gospel three times, Acts twice (on the other hand, the pvypeior . 
usual in the Gospels, Luke ten times, but in Acts only once) ; 
orracia, elsewhere only 2 Cor. xii. 1, Gospel twice, Acts once 
(but in the same also érrdvecOac); mpeoBurépiov, of the Jewish 
assembly of elders, only Luke xxii. 66, Acts xxii. 5, elsewhere 
also 1 Tim. iv. 14; pin, only once more in Matthew, Luke 
once, Acts twice; ordo.s, Gospel twice, Acts five times, else- 
where only twice more; the dvéAnyus, which is in Luke ix. 
51, applied to Christ’s ascension, corresponds with Acts i. 
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2, xi. 22, compare also x. 16, the dvaAapBdver Oar, elsewhere em- 
ployed with reference to this event only in Mark xvi. 19, 1 Tim. 
ii. 16. Of adjectives, compare the following: dyuddrepo., else- 
where only in Matthew and Ephesians, occurs in Luke six 
times, Acts three times; droros, elsewhere only in 2 Thess. 
ii. 2, Gospel once, Acts twice, always in the combination odéév 
ar., Ti at.; Aapmpds is indeed to be found in Gospel and Acts 
only once each, but both times in the combination éc67s Aapmpa, 
in the same combination also James ii. 2, 3, moreover several 
times in Revelations ; éAos frequently occurs not only in the Gos- 
pel and in the other Synoptics, but also in the Acts twenty- 
one times; zuxvds, elsewhere only in 1 Tim. v. 23, is used twice 
by Luke in an analogous manner, Gospel v. 33; ruxva (Matt. ix. 
14, wodAa), Acts xxiv. 26, ruxvdrepov; viiocros, except in the 
writings of Luke, only four times altogether in the New Testa- 
ment, occurs here, Gospel seven times, Acts twice; it is peculiar 
to Luke to employ 6 vyioros, without any apposition, for God, 
Gospel i. 32, 35, 76, vi. 35, Acts vii. 48; but we also read rod 
beotd tov tWicrov, besides Luke viii. 28 and Acts xvi. 17, only 
in the corresponding passage of Mark v. 7, probably dependent 
on Luke, and Heb. vii. 1, from Gen. xiv. 18. As regards 
the use of verbs in the two Lukan writings, besides those 
already mentioned, we note, dyev, Gospel fourteen times, 
Acts twenty-eight times; aivetv, Gospel four times, Acts three 
times, elsewhere also Rom. xv. 16; dvriAéyeww, Gospel twice, 
Acts three times, elsewhere only John xix. 12, Tit. i. 9, ii. 9, 
and in the quotation Rom. x. 21; drordécoerbar, Gospel and Acts 
twice each, otherwise only twice more; dcaropeverOar, besides 
Rom. xv. 24, only in Gospel three times, Acts once; Scarrpépecv 
(Gospel twice, Acts three times, elsewhere twice more, the 
perf. past. Suecrpappévos) ; Siaedfev, Gospel once, Acts five times, 
elsewhere twice more; Siardoocev, Gospel four times, Acts five 
times ; égv, besides Matt. xxiv. 43, 1 Cor. x. 13, only in two 
passages of the Gospel and seven of Acts; civépyerOau, frequent 
elsewhere, it is true, but most frequent of all in Luke; cioro- 
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peverOar, often in Mark, elsewhere only once in Matt. and in each 
of the Lukan writings four times; érwxérrecOa1, Gospel three 
times, Acts four times, elsewhere only three or four times; 
jovyatev, Gospel and Acts twice each, elsewhere only 1 Thess. 
iv. 11; xaOapetv, Gospel and Acts three times each, elsewhere 
three times more; xara€odv, Gospel twice, Acts once, elsewhere 
once more; xatnyxeiv, Gospel once, Acts three times, elsewhere 
three times more; xoAAdoGar, Gospel twice, Acts five times, 
elsewhere four or five times more; xpenav, only Luke xxxiii. 39, 
Acts v. 30, x. 39, and in the quotation, Gal. ii. 13, respecting 
the crucifixion of Christ, besides twice more in Matt. and Acts 
XXVlilL 4; xraéoc0a, Gospel twice, Acts three times, elsewhere 
only twice more; peOioravar, Gospel once, Acts twice, twice 
more elsewhere ; zaparnpeiv, Gospel three times, Acts once, else- 
where only Gal. iv. 10, and, in agreement with Luke, Mark iii. 2; 
réprewv, in Luke, in accordance with the idiom of the Acts, far 
more frequently than with the other Synoptists; rpdéocev, un- 
known in Matthew and Mark, in Luke six times, Acts thirteen 
times ; mpogpyerOax, Gospel twice, Acts three times, elsewhere 
probably only 2 Cor. ix. 5; rpooSoxgv, Gospel six times, Acts five 
times, elsewhere only twice in Matthew and three times 2 Peter 
ii. 12—14 (apoodoxia, only Luke xxi. 26, Acts xii. 11); zpoo- 
7Wévar, Gospel seven times, Acts six times, elsewhere five times 
altogether ; tpoofwveiv, besides in Matt. xi. 16, only Luke four 
times, Acts twice; cadevev, in the Gospel, besides the two 
parallel passages with Matthew, twice more, Acts four times; 
ovygv, Gospel and Acts three times each, elsewhere four times 
in Paul; orevdav, besides 2 Peter iii. 12, only in three passages 
of the Gospel and two of the Acts; cvAdrAapBdew, Gospel seven 
times, Acts four times, elsewhere altogether five times; cvvev- 
Soxeiv, rare elsewhere, Gospel once, Acts twice; ovvavrav, Gospel 
and Acts each twice, elsewhere only Heb. vii. 1, 10; cvvéyew, 
Gospel six times, Acts three times, only three times besides; 
trodaxvivat, Gospel three times, Acts twice, only once more 
besides in Matthew ; imcdéyeorGa1, Gospel twice, Acts once, else- 
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where only James i. 25; ivodapBavew, Gospel and Acts twice 
each, besides 3 John once; yadgdv, Gospel twice, Acts three 
times, elsewhere twice; yapi{erOar, like yapis, unknown to the 
Synoptists, in Luke three times, Acts four times. What is 
common to both in the use of adverbs and adverbial modes of 
speech, of prepositions and particles, has already for the most 
part been stated above; here we have only to add the fol- 
lowing: the adverb dxpiBés, elsewhere only in three other pas- 
sages of the New Testament, is found in Luke’s Gospel once in 
the prologue, in the Acts five times; also dxpiBjs and dxpiBea, 
in the Acts only; dvwAev occurs only in Luke i. 3, Acts xxvi. 5, 
Gal. iv. 9,in the sense of “from the beginning ;” Bpaxd or pera 
Bpaxd, only Luke xxii. 58, Acts v. 34, xxvii. 28, in a temporal 
sense; evavts and évavriov, only Luke i. 8, xx. 26, xxiv. 19, Acts 
vill. 21, vii. 10, viii. 32, and once in Mark (ii. 12); év6’ dv, be- 
sides 2 Thess. ii. 10, only Luke i. 20, xii. 3, xix. 44, Acts xii. 23; 
5.671, at least in the narrative books of the New Testament, in 
Luke only. With him alone (Gospel ii. 15, Acts xiii. 2, xv. 36), 
and with Paul (1 Cor. vi. 20) is to be found the 8}, altogether 
rare in the New Testament, employed for the enforcement of 
a demand; here only the combinations i8o} yap (Luke i. 44, 48, 
ui. 10, vi. 23, xvii. 21, Acts ix. 11, 2 Cor. vii. 11) and ddd oidé 
(Luke xxiii. 15, Acts xix. 2, and three times in Paul). The use 
of érws may be mentioned here, which, with Matthew, occurs 
most frequently in the two writings of Luke. 

3. Of the peculiarities common to the third Gospel and the 
Acts with respect to the form of words, the construction and the 
phraseology, a great part has necessarily been mentioned already. 
Here we shall make some further remarks. Both writings of 
Luke employ the more minute definition of a substantive by 
means of the genitive of another, even in cases where another 
expression would be more simple; thus, in Gospel iii. 3, Acts 
xill. 24, xix. 4 (elsewhere only in Mark, in the passage coinciding 
with Luke, ie. i. 4), the baptism of John is termed Bdéariopa 
peravolas } in Gospel iv. 33, we read, VEU LA. datpovtov akabdprov, 
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Acts xvi. 16, rvetpa Tv@wvos. Luke always places the word 
Ouyarnp (Gospel i. 5, 11. 36, xiii. 16, xxiii. 28, Acts vii. 21) before 
the name of the Father without an article (Q@vydrnp Papad, &e.) ; 
we find the same besides only in Heb. xi. 24, and in the Old 
Testament passages, Matt. xxi. 5, John xii. 15; see Gersdorf, 
p. 171. Instead of dAcyos, 0d roArs is substituted; besides Luke 
xv. 13, Acts 1 5, xxvii. 14, only in John 1. 12; in the two first 
of these passages it is similarly said, per 0d rodAds pépas. After 
the infinitive dotva:, Luke generally places (comp. Gersdorf, 
p. 208) the dative of the person and the accusative of the object,! 
Sotvar piv, &c.; comp. Gospel 1. 73, 77, ii. 24, xi. 7, xii. 32, xvii. 
18, Acts v. 31, vil. 38, xx. 32, probably also vii. 2; only in 
Gospel xx. 22, xxill. 2, is Kaéoaps, similarly xii. 51, eipjvyv, put 
first for the sake of emphasis; xxvii. 5, aivd is also dependent 
on cvvéevro, and the arrangement of the words influenced by 
it; Sotva: itself is also a special favourite with Luke. Luke 
alone (Gospel i. 33, iv. 22, ix. 43, xx. 26, Acts iii. 12), and 
Mark in the passage, xii. 17, corresponding to Luke xx. 26, says 
Oavpdtev éri tevr, Luke alone rovety te perd tevos (’D DY mipy), 
Gospel i. 58, 72, x. 37, Acts xiv. 27, xv. 4; the yalpew év, Luke 
x. 20, elsewhere only in Phil. and Eph., finds its parallel in 
eippaiverOa. ev, Acts vii. 41. The word zpiv 7, which is else- 
where always followed by the infinitive, is only in Luke ii. 26 
(xxi. 34) followed by the subjunctive; only in Acts xvi. 35, the 
optative (according to others, the indic. or subjunctive). The 
pronoun ovros is often added by Luke to a word of number or 
interrogation for more exact definition, without any connecting 
particle or formula; comp. Gospel xxiv. 21, rpirny ratrynv jpépav; 
Acts xxiv. 21, rept puds tavrns pwvas; Acts i. 5, 0d pera rodAds 
tavras ypepas; Gospel xvi. 2, ré roGro dxovw, an expression other- 
wise foreign to the New Testament. The formula ris éorw Ss, 
Acts xix. 35, xxiii. 19, otherwise somewhat rare, corresponds to 


1 That he alone does it is not correct ; comp. Matt. xix. 7, xx. 28, xxii. 17, xxvi. 
9, whereas another arrangement of words is certainly selected in Matt. vii. 11, xiv. 7, 
xx. 14, 
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the double ris éoriv otros ds, Luke v. 21, vii. 49 (elsewhere only 
in John xvi. 17 f.), and the three-fold ovdeis éorw ds, Luke i. 61, 
xii. 2, xviii. 29, elsewhere in Matt. x. 26, Mark ix. 39, x. 29. 
Luke only, Gospel ii. 49, Acts v. 4, 9, and Mark, ii. 16, say zi 671; 
only Luke (Gospel i. 66, vill. 25, xii, 42, xxii. 23, Acts xii. 18) 
and Matthew in four passages, Mark in one, say ris dpa (on ris 
av, see above). Luke uses xat more frequently than any other 
writer in the New Testament, especially xat i8od to introduce the 
apodosis (Gospel twelve times, Acts two or three times (see 
Bruder, p. 455 D.), comp. also the simple ido, Acts xiii. 46) ; 
moreover, Gospel twice, Acts once, cat in the otherwise some- 
what rare sense, when after a preceding designation of time (the 
same, p. 466); xat atrds has been discussed already. In Luke 
li. 48, vii. 25, Acts v. 9, the answer to a question is introduced 
with ido0t, which occurs besides only in Matt. xi 8. In Gospel 
x. 11, xu. 39, Acts xx. 29, xxiv. 14, Luke makes an dr follow 
a previous rotdro, which the other Evangelists never do;! in 
Gospel i. 43, there is also rotro. . iva, Acts ix. 21, eis rotro .. iva. 
The Gospel as well as the Acts is partial to a periphrasis with 
ctpicxav and éxev 3 ody etpicxew ti Or rGs occurs only in Luke 
v. 19, xix. 48, Acts iv. 21; the good Greek éyew or ovk éyew tu 
roveiv, not frequent elsewhere in the New Testament, is in Luke - 
vil. 42, ix. 58, x1. 6, xii. 17, xii. 50, xiv. 14, Acts iv. 14, xxv. 26. . 
In Luke alone, or nearly alone, we meet with the expressions, dr 
aidvos (Gospel i. 70, Acts iii. 21, xy. 18, elsewhere only Col. i. 26, 
Eph. iil. 9, dd rév aidver), cis ras dxods (Gospel vii. 1, Acts xvii. 
20), or eis Ta Wra (Gospel i. 44, ix. 44, Acts xi. 22, also in James 
v. 4; Mark vii. 33, does not belong here), é xovAéas pytpds 
(Gospel i. 15, Acts ii. 2, xiv. 8, always with the apposition 
avrod, elsewhere also, Gal. i. 15, é« «. w. pov, and without a genitive, 
Matt. xix. 12). The Messiah is called in Luke iv. 34, 6 dy.os rod 


* Matthew and Mark do not know this expression at all; John has ére only after 
dua rovro, after simple rovro only iva. 


* Evpiocew in general is frequent in Luke ; yaouv evp., besides Heb. iv. 16, occurs 
only in Luke i, 30, Acts vii. 46. 
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8eot, Acts ii. 27, xiii. 35, in the same application of Ps. xvi. 10, 
6 édcvos 7. 6.; the same in iv. 27, 30, 6 dyws wats Oeod; the first 
designation is also to be found in the passage undoubtedly de- 
rived from Luke, Mark i. 24; but in John, too, vi. 69, where it 
is the most probable reading, it may be a reminiscence. The 
predicate dyyeAo. d&yvor (Gospel ix. 26, and probably hence Mark 
vill. 38, Acts iii. 21, comp. Eph. ii. 5, 2 Peter iii. 2) is also to 
be remarked. By Luke alone (Gospel i. 17, 35, iv. 14, comp. 
xxiv. 49, Acts i. 8, x. 38), with the exception of Paul (Rom. i. 4, 
xv. 13, 19, 1 Cor. ii. 4), rvedua is combined with dévapyss, sometimes 
in the genitive divap.is rvetparos, sometimes in the same case; in 
him also we meet with the combination of rvejua and codia 
(Gospel ii. 40, Acts vi. 3, 10, elsewhere also Eph. i. 17), copia 
and ydpis (only Luke i. 40, 52, Acts vii. 10). Both the Gospel 
and Acts use the expressions vids “ABpadp (Gospel xix. 9, Acts 
Xill. 26), wats Qeod = servant of God (Gospel i. 54, of Israel; 
Gospel i. 69, Acts iv. 25, of David; Acts ii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30, of 
Jesus, never elsewhere; waits alone stands in the Gospel of Luke 
and in Matthew several times = SotAos); yelp kupiov (Gospel 1. 66, 
Acts iv. 28, 30, xi. 21, xiii. 11, elsewhere only 1 Peter v. 6, yeip 
Tod Oeod); Hyépa caBBdrwv (Gospel iv. 16, Acts xiii. 14, xvi. 13) or 
oaBBarov (Gospel xiii. 14, 16, xiv. 5), a circumlocution foreign 
to the rest of the New Testament; BiBAos Yadpav (Gospel xx. 42, 
Acts i. 20), B. rév mpopyrav (Acts vii. 42), or Adywv rod rpopytod 
(Gospel ii. 4), with which only B. Mowvcéws, Mark xii. 26, is to 
be compared ; xaprés ris KovAias, Or THs dopvtos (only Gospel i. 42, 
Acts ii. 30); both make frequent use, not only of the preposition 
évériov in general, but especially of the phrase év. rod Oeod 
(Gospel five times, Acts four or five times, see Bruder, s. v. évdz.), 
the formule 84 oréuaros (besides Luke i. 70, Acts i. 16, iii. 18, 
21, iv. 25, xv. 7, comp. xxii. 14, only Matt. iv. 4, in a quotation) 
and dvolyev rd ordpa (Gospel i. 64, Acts vill. 35, x. 34, xvii. 14, 
elsewhere five times more in the New Testament), the combina- 
tion of pywa with yiyverOar(only Luke ii. 15, 73 pia trotro 75 yeyovss, 
Acts x. 37, 73 yevdpevov pjya). Further, be it observed, aipe = 
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down with one, exists only in Luke xxiii. 18, Acts xxi. 36, 
xxii. 22 (John xix. 15, has the aorist adpov — or aipew doviy and 
éraipew ., See above); pi) dood, without any accusative, besides 
Mark v. 36 (from Luke viii. 50) and Rev. i. 17, only Luke i. 13, 
ii. 10, v. 16, viii. 50, xii. 7, 32, Acts xviii. 9, xxvii. 24; rAnyas 
éerirOévar, Only Luke x. 30, Acts xvi. 233; é« Sefidv Ecrdvar, only 
Luke i. 11, Acts vii. 55, 56 (though é & xa67jo000. is frequent) ; 
mopevov eis eipyivnv or ev eipyvy, for which izaye cis cip. or év «ip. iS 
elsewhere (Mark v. 34, James ii. 16) substituted, only in Acts 
xvi. 36, Luke vii. 50, vill. 48); Aatpeverv vinta kal spepav, only 
Luke ii. 37, Acts xxvi. 7 (also in Rev. vii. 15, Aarp. Fpépas x. 
vuxtos), both times with reference to ardent prayer for the coming 
of the Messiah. Many similar peculiarities of expression have 
already come under our notice. _ 

4. After what we have seen, it cannot be surprising that not 
a few passages of the two writings coincide in style in a 
manner which makes the later appear an imitation (intentional 
or unintentional) of the earlier one, or both as the product of the 
same literary idiosyncrasy. In the first place, the appearances 
of superior spirits are very similarly described, not as to matter 
alone, but also as to the words. In Acts i. 10, it is said in the 
narrative of the ascension, ds drevifovres noav, &C., Kat iSod avdpes 
Svio rapetiKeav attois ev éeoOnt. AevKy ; likewise x. 30, in the 
story of Cornelius, kai idob avip earn évidridv pov ev éoO Art Aapmpe. 
Very similar in the account of the resurrection, in a feature 
which Luke alone records in this manner, Gospel xxiv. 4, év 76 
Svaropeio Oar aitas... Kat iSod advdpes Sto éeréotncav atrais év éoOr- 
ger aotpartovoas; and with somewhat less resemblance, which, 
however, disappears entirely in the parallel passages of the 
Synoptists, Matt. xvii. 3, Mark ix. 4, in the history of the 
transfiguration, Luke ix. 30, kai Sod dvdpes 80 cuveAdrAovv avTo. 
The appearances of angels, Acts xii. 7, Gospel i. 9, offer a similar 
parallel; in the former, xat iSod ayyeAos Kupiov éxéorn Kal pas 
cAapwev ev 7 oikjpar.; in the latter, xat iSo0d dyyeAos Kupiov 
exéoTy avtois Kat Sd£a kupiov mepréeAapiev adrovs. The resemblance 
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in the description of angels’ disappearance is less striking; Acts 
x. 7, ds 8& drpdOev 6 ayyedos; Gospel i. 38, Kai dwrjAOev ar 
avris 6 ayyeAos; ll. 15, ds daqdAOov adm’ airdv «is Tov odpavdy of 
dyyeAo.; yet it must be observed that this departure of the 
angels is elsewhere expressly mentioned only in Rev. xvi. 2. 
There is some resemblance of style between Acts i. 15, kal ev 
tais Hpepars tavtas avactas Ilérpos, and Gospel i. 39, dvacrdca 
S¢ Mapidp ev tats Hpépars ravr.; it is slighter between Acts v. 17, 
dvaoras 5¢ 6 dpxvepeds Kal Tavres of ory atrG errAjoOyoav CjAov, and 
Gospel xxiii. 1, kai dvacrdv drav 75 rARO0s atraGv nyayov, &e. 
With Acts iv. 1, Aarotvrov 8 adrév apis Tov Aadbv exeorncay 
abrots ot tepets, comp. Gospel xx. 1, dud8dcrKovros airot Tov Aadv... 
éréotyocav ot apyepeis; With Acts vi. 10, otk icyvov dvticrivas TH 
copia, &e., Luke xxi. 15, éyd yap décu tiv ordpa Kal copiav, 7 
od Suvijcovra. dvremeiv 1 davticravat, &e.; with Acts vill. 35, kat 
apEdpevos dd THs ypapas tatrns ebnyyeAXioato att tov “Inooty 
Luke xxiv. 27, kai dpEdpevos dxd Mwioéws . . . Sunpprjvevev adrois, 
&e.; with Acts x. 37, dp&apevov dxd ris TadtAaias, Luke xxiii. 
15, dpéapevos dxd ras TadtAatas; with Acts xvii. 26, émi wav 75 
mpocwrov ths yas, Luke xxi. 35, emt apdcwrov racns ths yas 31 
with Acts ix. 36, qv pabjrpia... avty nv rAjpys ayabdv épywv 
(comp. also xvi. 17), with respect to the construction, Luke 
li. 36, kat qv "Avva rpoparis ... avtn mpoBeBykvia ev Hpepais.. . 5 
likewise to xiii. 29, ws 8¢ éréXkeoav ravra Ta wept adrod yeypappéeva 
. €Onxav eis pvnpeiov’ 6 Se Beds, &e., Luke ii. 39, kat ds erédAeoav 
dmavTa Ta KaTa TOV vosov Kupiov, tréoTpePav ... Td dé ratdioy, &e, 
The striking similarity in expression and phraseology which 
exists between Acts xv. 24 f. and the beginning of the Gospel 
has been already pointed out above; it actually goes so far 
that there can be no idea of explaining it by accidental coin- 
cidence. Also between Acts xxiv. 2, 5 (accusation against Paul), 
np&ato Katnyopeiv 6 TéptvAdos déywv... ebpdvtes yap Tov avdpa 
tovtov Aowov Kal KLVOUVYTa OTdoLVW ... TpwrooTdTyy TE THS TOV 
Nafwpaiwv aipérews, and Gospel xxiii. 2 (accusation against Jesus, 
1 The periphrasis by zpdow7oyr is generally frequent in the Lukan writings. 
VOL. II. Q 
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recorded by Luke alone), npéavro 5 Karnyopeiv atrod éyovtes® 
tobTov evpopev Suactpépovta 7d Ovos Kat KwArAtovta Kaicaps édpovs 
duddvar, A€yovta éavtdv Xpiordy Bacrdréa civar (observe the three- 
fold predication of both the accused), not only is the resem- 
blance, but also the actual connection, unmistakable; whereas 
the analogy of pjya ev, Acts xxviii. 25, with éva Adyov, Luke xx. 
3, by itself would prove the less because the latter is in Matt. 
xii. 24 also. 

Not only the style, but the contents of the two books, 
exhibit unmistakable affinity. It is true that their subject is 
too different to allow a frequent coincidence to be expected in 
single features ; but in the very point which is common to them 
as the conclusion of one and the commencement of the other, i.e. 
the ascension, insoluble difficulties are to be found. But as in 
any case the author had before him the narrative of the Gospel 
to which his opening words expressly refer, and as we have con- 
vinced ourselves that in other cases he is not scrupulous about 
single historical contradictions, we cannot attribute much import- 
ance to this circumstance with regard to the question before us; 
if his view of an historian’s task had rendered it impossible for 
the author to diverge from his own earlier narrative, the diver- 
gence from the narrative of a predecessor with whom he wishes 
to be considered identical would have been at least equally 
impossible ; if, on the other hand, even in our book itself he has 
not avoided the manifold contradictions enumerated above, we 
cannot assume that he must have avoided similar contradictions 
with an earlier book. It is all the more worthy of remark that 
in divers details, independently of the opening words, the Acts 
assumes the existence of the third Gospel. The history of the 
ascension itself in several features reminds us of Luke. Luke 
alone (xxiv. 49) knows of Jesus’ command not to leave Jeru- 
salem, and the promise of the Holy Spirit connected with it, 
Acts i 4, 8; he alone transfers the scene of the ascension to 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem; only he and John place there 
the appearances of the risen Jesus vouchsafed to the Apostles, 
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and especially his final conversation with them; he alone and 
his dependent Mark, or the interpolator of Mark, make men- 
tion of the visible ascension. The words in Luke xxiv. 47 
also unmistakably recall Acts i. 8. Acts i. 4 is a faulty quota- 
tion of Luke ii. 16, and the concluding verses of the Gospel have 
also their parallels in the Acts; comp. ver. 52, tréorpepay eis 
‘TepoveaAnp, with Acts 1. 12, rére iméorpevav eis ‘Iep.; ver. 53, 
kat noav Siaravros ev TO iepd aivodyres Kal edAoyobvres Tov Oedv, 
with Acts i 14, rdvres joav mrpockaptepotvres SpoOvpaddy tif 
mpocevyy, and il. 44, mdvres S¢ of mucredovres joav eri TO airs... 
Ka yuépav te mpoaKkaptepoovTes SpoOvpaddy ev TO iepO .. . aivodvres 
tov Ocdv. The list of Apostles, i 13, harmonizes with that of 
Luke’s Gospel, vi. 16 ff, against Matt. x. 2 ff and Mark ii. 16 ff, 
in naming Judas the son of James instead of Thaddeus, and 
designating Simon Zelotes, not as xavavirns (Lachm. Kavavaios), 
but as Auris. This coincidence is the more worthy of atten- 
tion, as at the same time the trifling deviation in the position of 
the Apostle’s name indicates that it is not founded on the express 
employment of the Gospel, but in a uniform habit of the author. 
That several features in the narrative of the trial and death of 
Stephen may in all probability be explained by Luke’s account 
of the trial and death of Christ, has been already observed. 
The last words of the dying Stephen are in purport and 
expression an echo of the words of Jesus, transmitted by 
Luke alone; as in Luke xxiii. 46, he says, wdrep, cis yeipds cov 
tapatiOeuar Td mvedpa pov, So Stephen, Acts vil. 58, kipse “Inood, 
SéEar To rvedpd pov; as Jesus, Luke xxiii. 34, prays, rarep, ddes 
avrois,! so Stephen, vil. 60, kipse, pa) orjons adbrois tiv dpapriav 
ravtnv. Also the ¢wvi peyddn, with which these words are 
uttered (€xpage pwv7) peytA7j), have their prototype in the dovicas 
pwovy peytdyn, Luke xxxiil. 46; and though the éxpafe may corre- 
spond more accurately with the xpdgas, Matt. xxvii. 50, yet Luke 
alone, like the Acts, gives the purport of the ¢wv}. Where, finally, 
Stephen, vii. 5, rapturously exclaims, iSod Oewpd.. . rdv vidv rod 
1 With the od yap oidact, ri rovotorw, comp. Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27. 
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dvOpdrov &k SeEvdv éxrGra Tod O08, he sees therein only the fulfil- 
ment of the declaration delivered by Jesus, Luke xxii. 69;' 
whereas the evidence of the yevdoudprupes with respect to 
Stephen’s supposed sayings against Temple and Law, Acts vil. 
13 f., certainly refers only to Matt. xxvi. 60 f., Mark xiv: 58 (to 
which Acts vii. 48 may be compared), as Luke, hastening quickly 
over the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim to that before Pilate, 
has passed over this subject of accusation. A further prototype 
of several features in this narrative will be found in Luke iv. 28. 
The passage, Acts iv. 27 (cvvijyOnoav... emt tov aywov raidd cov 
"Inootv . . . Hpwdys re xat Idvrvos TvAdros), takes for granted the 
-scene in the court of Herod, which of all our Gospels is recorded 
only by the third. That xxvi. also recalls it will be shown later ; 
meanwhile comp. Luke xxiii. 14 f. with Acts xxvi. 31. 

Still more frequent are the cases in which narratives in the 
Acts and the third Gospel, or single features of these narratives, 
without materially referring to each other, are yet formed on 
the same type. Thus apparitions of angels are favourites in 
both writings. While in Matthew, besides the three visions of 
Joseph (i. 20, ii. 13, 19) only one angel takes part in the Gospel 
history at the resurrection (xxviii. 2, 5), and at the end of 
the story of the temptation (iv. 11) the ministry of angels is 
briefly mentioned; while Mark is also acquainted only with 
this and the angel of the resurrection (xx. 12),—in Luke appears, 
first (i. 11), the angel of the Lord to the father of the Baptist ; 
afterwards (i. 26), the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary; next 
(ii. 9), the angel of the Lord and a number of the heavenly host 


1 Even regardless of the other references of the passage to the Gospel of Luke, it is 
probable that Luke’s record was present to the mind of the author of Acts vii. 55; in 
Matt. xxvi. 64, the words of Jesus run, dmdpre deoSe roy vidy rod avSpwrov 
kaSnpevor éx deki@y rijc duvdpewc Kai toydpevoy tri ry vededGy ; they refer to the 
approaching return of Christ; similarly in Mark; in Luke, on the contrary, it is only 
said, dzd rov viv tora 0 vidg Tr. a. KaShpevoc tk dey rij¢ duvdpewe Tod Sod; 
the words therefore apply not to the Parusia, but to Christ’s sitting at the right hand 
of God immediately on his exaltation to heaven. Also the Scov, which in Lake alone 
is added to the duvdpyewc, reappears in the Acts. But that in the latter Jesus stands, 
while the Gospel represents him sitting, is either unimportant or is caused by the con- 
text. Jesus has risen to receive his confessor after his approaching death. 
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to the shepherds near Bethlehem; and these three appearances 
do not take place in dreams, but are objectively real; the 
ministry of angels after the temptation, it is true, is passed 
ever; but, on the other hand (xxii. 43), an angel appears at 
Gethsemane ; to which must be added (xxiv. 4) two angels of 
the resurrection. Similarly, the Acts is full of appearances of 
angels: first, the two angels at the ascension (i. 10); then 
(v. 19) the angel who liberates all the Apostles; later (xii. 7), 
the one who releases Peter from prison; further (viii. 26), the 
angel of the Lord speaks to Philip; x. 3, an angel appears to 
Cornelius ; xii. 23, king Herod is smitten by the angel of the 
Lord; xxvii. 23, Peter receives a higher communication from 
an angel. It is the same with the operations of the Spirit ; 
while the appearance of the Spirit at the baptism of Jesus, and 
the subsequent operation of the Spirit which drives Jesus into 
the wilderness, stand quite alone in the other books of the New 
Testament, the two books of Luke are very rich in such super- 
natural agencies (compare Acts ii. 4, iv. 8, 31, vii. 55, viii. 17, 
29, 39, x. 19, 44, xi. 28, xii. 2, 9, xvi. 6 f,, xix. 6, xxi. 4, Gospel 
i. 41, 67, ii. 27, x. 21). There is also an affinity in the mira- 
culous narratives of the two books. When Luke vi. 19, viii. 46, 
alone among the Evangelists says that a power went out from 
Jesus which healed all who touched him; the same magical 
power emanating from the worker of miracles encounters us 
(Acts v. 15 f.) in the story of the healing power of Peter’s 
shadow, and indeed with the same universality of effect, oirives 
eOcpaxevovto axavres. The kindred story of the aprons and hand- 
kerchiefs of Paul (xix. 12) may be also compared. I have 
already drawn attention to the analogy of Luke xxiv. 31, 36, 
to Acts viii. 39. If in the latter passage Philip is sud- 
denly transported by the Spirit, the Gospel records a sudden 
disappearance of Jesus at Emmaus, and an equally sudden 
appearance at Jerusalem; John also has the last (xx. 19), after 
his own fashion emphasizing the magic of the miracle by a 
Oupdv KekAeopévwv; but here, as elsewhere, he seems to be de- 
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pendent on Luke, so that this circumstance cannot be taken 
into consideration. To the remark, Acts v. 26, that the servants 
of the Sanhedrim did not venture to take the Apostles by force, 
because they were afraid of being stoned by the people; Luke, 
xx. 6, xxii. 2, 6, offers the Gospel parallel in the same fear and 
precaution of the priests. That the incorrect statement of the 
_ Acts, iv. 6, respecting Annas and Caiaphas corresponds to that 
of the third Gospel, iii. 2, has also been previously observed ; 
as the Acts makes Annas high-priest at a time when it 
was Caiaphas, the Gospel calls Annas and Caiaphas high- 
priests at the same time; and even if the notion of two simul- 
taneous high-priests, analogous to the Roman consuls, cannot 
well be attributed to the author, yet the expression ér? dpysepéws 
"Avva kat Kaidpa, indicates that he did not know which of the 
two was invested with the functions of high-priest at the 
period of Jesus’ appearance. A similar phenomenon is exhibited 
by the two statements concerning the census of Quirinus and 
concerning Theudas, Luke i. 1 f., Acts v. 36 f. The Gospel 
places the census ten years too early; the Acts makes an in- 
surgent who is half a century more recent appear before it. 
Hence both know of the census and make use of it for their 
narrative, but both also prove themselves no further instructed 
respecting the circumstances of that period. If we compare the 
narrative in the Acts of the centurion Cornelius with that in 
Luke’s Gospel of the centurion of Capernaum, it may at the 
first glance appear far-fetched; nevertheless, if we have already 
reached the conviction how little historical foundation the story 
of Cornelius possesses, it is natural to seek a prototype for this 
personage, and it is certainly remarkable that the very points in 
the description of the centurion at Capernaum in which Luke 
deviates from Matthew, coincide with the description of Cor- 
nelius in the Acts. In Matt. viii. 5 ff, the centurion is treated 
simply as a Gentile, who humbly and trustfully applies to 
Jesus, and whose petition is granted. Luke, vii. 2 ff, likewise 
represents him as a Gentile, but at the same time he inter- 
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weaves several traits which connect him more closely with the 
Jews and their religion; he loves the Jews, and has even built 
them a synagogue; the Jewish elders therefore intercede with 
Jesus in his behalf. How much he resembles Cornelius, who 
is also a Gentile, but cioeBis cai poBovtpevos tov Oedv, rowwy Te 
éAenpootivas moAAds 7H Aagd! It is not even wanting that, ac- 
cording to Luke’s representation, Jesus is invited to his house 
by the centurion, as Peter is by Cornelius, through the inter- 
vention of messengers, incompatible as this is with the entreaty, 
derived from Matthew, that he should not trouble himself to 
come (ver. 6). Of course, any one who considers the story of 
Cornelius in the Acts to be historical will attach no import- 
ance to this; but one who does not will hardly be able to regard 
the coincidence as accidental. The same applies to the nar- 
rative in Acts xxviii. 7 ff, in its relation to the healing of 
Peter's mother-in-law, recounted by all the three Synoptists 
(Matt. viii. 14, Mark i. 30, Luke iv. 28). As Jesus heals the 
mother-in-law, so Paul heals the father of his host of fever, and 
consequently, in both cases, sick people flock in and are all 
healed. Ifthe story in the Acts is not historical, as it cannot 
possibly be, the hypothesis that it is an imitation of the Gospel 
story has much to recommend it. That in this case the later 
one was derived from Luke is both probable in itself and is 
rendered more so by coincidence in expression; while Matthew 
and Mark say of the sick woman, «de rupéocoveav and Karéxeito 
mupéooovea, it is said in Luke, jv cvvexopévn rupere peyary, 
which is obviously nearer the expression, Acts xxvill. 8, ruperois 
kat Svoevrepia cvvexdpevov. The words of Paul to his fellow- 
travellers, xxvil. 34, ovdevis yap ipav Opié ex rhs Kehadis amoActrat 
(or wece?rac), have the most striking resemblance to the speech 
of Jesus transmitted by Luke alone (xxi. 18), Opié & rips 
kepadjs tuav od pi drédnra. The resemblance between Acts 
xxvi. 20 and Luke iii. 8, has already been observed. Also the 
remarkable feature that Paul is always driven to the Gentile 
mission only by the unbelief of the Jews, has, according to 
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Kostlin’s accurate observation,’ its unmistakable prototype in 
the narrative with which Luke so significantly opens the public 
appearance of Jesus, of his rejection in his own zazpis. The 
offensive turn taken by Christ’s discourse (iv. 23), apparently 
without sufficient cause, and the effect which it produces, cor- 
respond perfectly with the representations of the Acts, such as 
vii. 48 ff, xii. 40 ff, 45 f, xxii, 22, xxviii. 25 ff; and the 
identity of the fashioning hand is betrayed by the striking 
resemblance of the features, especially in the story of Stephen, 
that type of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the Jews’ conduct 
towards him.” Finally, the relation of the christological pas- 
sage, Luke xxiv. 19, to several sayings in the Acts, must be 
noticed in this place. When Christ is here described as dvijp 
mpopytns Suvatds év epyw kat Adyw, there is no passage in the 
New Testament which comes nearer to this than the two 
speeches of Peter, il. 22, Imcotv Nafwpatov, avipa dd tod Ged 
amodedevypévov eis twas Suvvdpeot, and x. 38, Incotv rv ard Nafapér 
os Expirev aiTov 6 Beds rvedpate dyiw Kai Svvdper (compare also 
il. 22 ff, iv. 30), and these very passages connect the death of 
Jesus with this description of his person and ministry in the 
same way as the Gospel. Also what follows in Luke xxiv. 25 
ff., 44, that the suffering and glorification of Christ were pre- 
dicted by the prophets, like the appeal to the prophets peculiar 
to Luke in the announcement of his sufferings, xviii. 31 (Matt. 
xx. 18, Mark x. 33), has its closest parallels in the Acts, xiii. 27, 
xxvl. 22, compare also x. 43, ii. 23; the essentially similar 
christological view in these passages cannot be mistaken. 

Still more decisively is the identity of authorship of the two 
books proved by the affinity of their object and their whole dog- 
matic character. I have already demonstrated? that the third 


? D. Ursprung u. d. Comp. d. Synopt. Evang. 204. 

* Luke iv. 28 f., cai éxAnoOnoay wavreg Oupod iv rg ovvaywy} akovovTec ravra. 
Kai dvacrayrec tkiBadov abrov tw ric wédkewe . . . . Wore KaTaxpypvioa avror. 
Acts vii. 54, 57 £., dxovoyrec b& ratra Ouerpiovro Taig Kapdiac airay . . . Kai 
Sppnoay opoOvpadoy ix’ abrov* kai éxBardvrec tw rig wérEwWE &OoBdrovyr. 


° Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 59 ff. 
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Gospel, like the Acts, interposes itself, in the interest of Pauline 
universalism, between Jewish Christianity and Paulinism, and 
in parts alters the Jewish-Christian tradition of Christ itself in 
a Pauline sense, in parts enriches it with a series of Pauline 
elements. Schwegler has established this view with greater 
detail, and Baur has carried it out farther in several features.? 
In this respect the Saxon Anonymus had preceded him;* but he 
endeavours to explain the peculiarities of our canonical Gospel 
of Luke exclusively by the Paulinism of its author, and at the 
same time he attributes to this Paulinism a constant reference 
to Paul’s personal relations to the primitive Apostles, on which 
basis he interprets a number of single features in a manner 
which I certainly cannot adopt. Without owning allegiance to 
him in this, Hilgenfeld* also believes himself bound to maintain 
the exclusively Pauline character of our Luke; and Volckmar® 
labours to demonstrate the Pauline impress of even those por- 
tions which Schwegler and Baur had designated Judaistic ; 
whereas Schwanbeck, on the contrary,® holds the Pauline view 
discerned in the Gospel to be factitious. If, however, we are 
able to answer the latter otherwise groundless judgment by a 
simple reference to the investigations given above, it appears, on 
the other hand, one-sided to consider the Gospel of Luke merely 
as a Pauline polemical writing, and to disregard all the conces- 
sions to Judaism. Now there do undeniably exist in the Gospel 
sundry elements which do not allow of explanation either by 
their purely Pauline character or by their adherence to the 
common Gospel tradition, nor yet by mere chance, the adoption 


1 Nachap. Zeit. II. 39—73. 

? Krit. Untersuch. iiber die kanon. Evang. pp. 427 ff., 501 ff. Further, comp. 
Késtlin, Or. and Comp. of the Synopt. Gosp., 182, 216, 262. 

3 In the book, ‘‘The Gospels: their Spirit, their Authors,” &c, 

* “The Gospel of Justin, the Clem. Hom. and Mark,” p. 474. Nevertheless, 
Hilgenfeld-approaches my opinion very nearly when, in p. 472, he terms it a charac- 
teristic feature of the Acts that it adopts Judaistic elements, but contrives, neverthe- 
less, to neutralize them adroitly. 

® Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1850, 215 ff. ; Mark’s Gospel, 228 f. 

5 Quellen der Apg. p. 127. 
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of which, therefore, points either to the author’s own Judaistic 
mode of thought, or to an accommodation to the Judaism of 
others. To this belongs, above all, the greater part of the first 
two chapters. Volckmar,! it is true, denies what is otherwise 
universally acknowledged, that these two chapters bear a pre- 
dominant Jewish impress. Let us only ask ourselves who could 
have an interest in recording so minutely the birth of John the 
Baptist, Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, the speeches and songs of 
thanksgiving uttered on this occasion, the accomplishment of 
the circumcision, and the presentation of the offering for the 
first-born,—who could thus accumulate the Old Testament desig- 
nations of the Messiah, the Old Testament thanksgivings for the 
Messianic salvation, but some one to whom all these things were 
edifying, or who deemed them edifying to his readers? And 
whom could they serve for edification if not some one generally 
interested in the Messiah’s connection with Judaism, in the Old 
Testament idea of the Messiah? Independently of this, where 
was the advantage of being so circumstantially instructed con- 
cerning the birth, not only of the Messiah, but also of his fore- 
runner, the last of the Jewish prophets; not only to be most 
accurately informed of Mary’s visit to the mother of this prophet, 
but also of the words which they exchanged; to ascertain as 
explicitly as possible, what would, however, have been understood 
of itself, that with respect to the Christian Messiah none of the 
precepts of the Law were neglected (és éréXecav dravta Ta Kata 
tov vdpov Kupiov, li. 39); to hear these Old Testament songs of 
thanksgiving, in which the characteristically Christian purport 
is so extremely small? That the personages of the preliminary 
history really lived and moved in Jewish fashion (Volckmar), 
explains nothing, for it does not in the least follow that the 
Evangelist was obliged, in the interest of history, to spread 
before us in all detail these Jewish ways. And are we at all 
justified in assuming for the author the historical interest of 
representing these personages according to historical reality ? 
} Theol. Jahrb. 216 f. ; Gospel of Mark, 228 ff. 
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That his representation cannot be a true one is obvious, and 
that need not now be proved to Volckmar by referring him to 
Strauss; but that he did not even adhere more closely to an 
older representation, that the speeches especially are his own free 
composition, is made evident by the striking similarity of the 
language and mode of expression in these two chapters to those 
of the rest of the Gospel and of the Acts.!. It would hence only 
remain, and this is probably Volckmar’s opinion, that for the 
sake of poetical truth to nature the author represented the 
personages of the preliminary history in the way in which he 
has represented them. How little does this harmonize with 
the object and character of a Gospel! Little as such a writing 
is a simple historical record, as little is it a free and object- 
less work of art; it is essentially a didactic religious work ; 
what it relates, it relates not merely to gratify the desire for 
knowledge by an actual or poetically embellished history, but it 
relates it as a normal precedent for religious belief and conduct. 
In this sense the Gospels have at all times been employed by 
the Church, and for this object they also originated ; traditions 
of the Messiah were collected, not only from a desire to know 
something of the Founder of the Church, but to learn something 
for themselves from the personages of holy Scripture ; people 
collected them, as Luke also expressly says of himself, i. 4, in 
order to learn something certain respecting the Christian doc- 
trine, or, as Papias (Eus. iii. 39, 2) describes the same object, for 
the sake of their utility, their doctrinal and practical bearing. 
Hence the speeches which are put in the mouths of the person- 
ages of the Gospel history, the actions which are recorded of 
them, possess an essentially dogmatic significance. Historical 
and poetical truth to nature were comparatively left out of the 
account, as is proved by a hundred examples.? Thus this motive 


! On which comp. Gersdorf, Beitrige, &c., pp. 160 ff. 

1 How little probable are, for instance, the speeches of John the Baptist—nay, very 
many speeches of Jesus himself in the fourth Gospel! How improbable are, in the 
Acts, many things in the speeches and conduct of Paul; how improbable the speech of 
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does not at all suffice to explain Luke’s introductory history, but 
we must suppose that he conceded an enduring authority in 
Christianity to the Jewish standpoint which here encounters us; 
that he wished it at least to be received as an element of the 
Christian standpoint. But we cannot believe Volckmar, that in 
this respect he did not differ from Paul. Paul, indeed, also 
knows that Christ was subject to the Law; but is it credible that 
he would have recorded the fulfilment of all the precepts of the 
Law in his person, not in order thereby to show the termination 
of the Law, but simply in the tone of one to whom this cere- 
monial possessed intrinsic significance of its own? The general 
assertion of Christ’s necessary subjection to the Law is, more- 
over, mentioned only in the context, iva rots id vopov eayopdon 
(Gal. iv. 5). Paul, indeed, assumes the general Jewish idea of 
the Messiah; but it by no means follows that a conception exists 
in his mind adhering to this Jewish idea of the Messiah, utterly 
and entirely a conception that knows the Messiah only as one 
on whom God bestowed the throne of his father David, as one 
who will for ever reign over the house of Jacob (Luke i. 32 f.), 
through whom God has accepted His servant Israel, fulfilled the 
promises to the patriarchs, procured salvation for the people of 
God (i. 54 f., 68 ff), &c.; for if mention is likewise, ii. 32, made 
of the $ds «is droxdéAvyv eOvdv, it in no respect extends beyond 
the Old Testament conception of the Messiah; but in the other 
passages adduced by Volckmar (i. 48, 51, 53, 79, i. 10, 34), 
when correctly interpreted, there is not the slightest trace to 
be found of an universal or even anti-Jewish destination of the 
Messiah. Moreover, what interest could Paul, who would not 
know even Christ according to the flesh, have in the lengthy 
family history of the forerunner, and the personal intercourse 
which took place between Mary and Elizabeth? No; we here 
find ourselves on different ground from that of Pauline Chris- 
tianity. Even the genealogy cannot refuse its Jewish-Christian 


James at the Apostolic Council ; and yet the fear of making his Gentiles into “monstra” 
has not restrained the author from representing them as he does. 
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origin, which is rendered evident by its indirect contradiction 
of the story of the supernatural conception of Christ; and here 
again it avails little to recall the Pauline éx orépparos AaPié kara 
odpxa (Rom. i. 3), for to this vids AaBid the vids eot Kara mveipa 
is emphatically opposed. Whoever, on the other hand, com- 
posed the genealogy, can have made it originally only in the 
interest of founding the Messianic dignity of Jesus on his descent 
from David; in order that he might be acknowledged as the 
lawful heir of David’s throne, his right of succession must be 
shown. Now, along with this showing, Luke not only establishes 
the descent of Jesus from the protoplast Adam, which makes 
the Son of David appear at the same time the Son of Man in a 
higher sense—the national Messiah of the Jews as the Messiah 
of mankind in general; but, like Matthew, he again renders it 
illusory by terminating the genealogy, not in Mary, but in 
Joseph; are we hence, as the Saxon Anonymus insists (p. 240), to 
suppose that Luke’s pedigree is merely a mockery of the Jewish 
genealogies, or, on the contrary, that it may, as Volckmar 
believes, have been composed by the Paulinist Luke to satisfy 
his own “entirely Pauline” requirement of a reference of Christ 
to the Old Testament? The former is prohibited by the corre- 
sponding genealogy of Joseph in Matthew, and as decidedly by 
the whole character of the Gospel, in which nothing is to be 
found of all the attacks, invectives, animosities, and derisions 
against Judaism which are there sought for by the Anonymus ; 
the latter hypothesis founders on the circumstance that he who 
interrupted the connection between Jesus and Joseph by the 
story of the supernatural conception, could have no further 
interest in circumstantially demonstrating Joseph’s connection 
with David; much rather the genealogy can be originally de- 
rived only from some one with whom, instead of the ov, ds 
évopitero of our Luke, stood a simple ov or jv. That the author 
of the Gospel nevertheless accepts this genealogical evidence of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, although he explicitly deprives it of 
its original significance by his ov, ds évopifero, and by its con- 
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tinuation to Adam, can be explained only by the desire to 
leave room in his representation for the Jewish-Christian view 
of Christ; and if in this respect we are more inclined to assume 
in Matthew an unconscious co-existence of two different views 
of Christ, both, however, produced on Jewish soil,’ the older one 
which considers Christ only as the Son of David, the later one 
which considers him in a physical sense as the Son of God; in 
Luke the position of the genealogy after the story of the super- 
natural conception, by which it is paralysed, the ds évopifero, the 
prolongation of the pedigree up to Adam, incompatible as it is 
with the exclusively Jewish object of the genealogy,—all unite to 
show that he is perfectly conscious of the relation which this 
Jewish record bears to his own description. If, therefore, he 
adopts it notwithstanding, he could only be induced to do so 
by a regard for persons judaistically disposed. Further, when 
Schwegler and I have considered as Ebionite the strong empha- 
sizing of the contrast between the aidv otros and the aidyv péAAwv, 
many sayings respecting the value of poverty and the detriment 
of riches, and the expressions that have a reward-seeking tone, 
in Luke vi. 35, xvi. 9, here Baur also opposes us for the sake of 
the “original Luke ;”? yet I cannot consider our opinion on this 
subject to be really refuted even by his penetrating remarks. It 
is quite true the contrast between this and the future world 
expresses nothing but the primitive Christian view of life; but 
when this contrast is so sharply stretched and so objectively 
grasped that one and the same individual cannot belong to both ; 
that he who fares well here below will for that very reason. be 
tormented in the other world; that the poor are blessed as such, 
the rich as such condemned; if there is utterly no distinction 


1 When Volckmar, Gospel of Mark, 230, attributes to the supernatural conception 
of Jesus the view of liberating Christ from connection with the Jewish people, this is 
indeed more credible than the further conjecture that it is in behoof of the doctrine of 
original sin, of which there is no trace in Luke; but that the original motive of the 
story does not consist in this is evident from its Jewish-Christian origin, to which 
Matthew clearly testifies. 


2 Krit, Untersuch. pp. 446—455. 
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between the outward condition and the inward disposition; if the 
unworldly disposition is recognized only by the outward renun- 
ciation of the world,—is not this primitive Christianity that same 
primitive Christian Ebionitism above which Paul raised himself 
essentially? For I have already shown elsewhere, that in 
passages such as 2 Cor. vi. 10, 1 Cor. vii. 29 ff, an entirely 
different estimate of riches and poverty is displayed, and an 
incomparably greater freedom of self-consciousness towards 
these outward circumstances. Less decisive indeed are the 
passages, vi. 23, 35, xvi. 9, both because the former are derived 
from Matthew, who speaks much more than Luke of future 
recompence, and because such a view is also not entirely 
unknown to Paul either (see 1 Cor. ix. 17, 2 Cor. ix. 6); yet 
these sayings in the context of Luke’s version of the Sermon on 
the Mount certainly do not give the impression that they pre- 
suppose the Pauline standpoint, and in no case would Paul have 
taught, like Luke in the'parable of the unjust steward, that it 
was possible to gain admission to the oxyval aidvior, to the 
Messianic kingdom, by works of benevolence; to these the 
reward he promises to such works cannot possibly refer. The 
Lukan sayings rather remind us of James than of Paul, as also 
the whole doctrine of the third Gospel respecting poverty, 
wealth, and alms (on which xii. 15 ff, xii. 23, should also be 
compared), most resembles that of James.? Herein, again, the 
Acts coincides with it: see ix. 36, x. 2 ff, xx. 33 ff. That lke- 
wise in the christology of the Gospel and the Acts the Ebionite 
_ view of Christ as the Prophet appears more strongly than any- 
where else in the New Testament, I have already remarked. 

All these features appear to me to justify us in continuing to 
assert, besides the characteristically Pauline, a smaller amount of 
Ebionite elements in the third Gospel; and the less the accept- 


1 Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1850, 457 ff. 

2 On this and on all the Ebionite elements of the Gospel of Luke, Késtlin especially 
(Urspr. u. Comp. d. Synopt. Evang. 220 ff.) should be compared, though all the con- 
jectures of this scholar respecting the origin of the individual narratives may not be 
equally tenable. 
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ance of these elements can be reckoned accidental, the more 
obviously the author shows that he labours in several points, 
especially such as the genealogy and the parable of Lazarus and 
Dives, to metamorphose them in the interest of Pauline ideas, 
or, as in xvi. 16, to accompany them with sayings and narratives 
of the opposite character; so much the more plainly does the 
general tendency of his entire description become apparent. 
This Gospel certainly serves essentially the interests of Pauline 
Christianity, and especially of Pauline universalism; it en- 
deavours to adapt the judaistic image of the Messiah in the 
older Gospel tradition to the Pauline views which, instead of a 
national Messiah of the Jews, require a universal Messiah ; but 
it strives to accomplish this, not by direct polemics against the 
older ideas, but rather, while acknowledging and partially appro- 
priating them, by adding Pauline elements in preponderating 
numbers, and thus, as far as possible, rendering the whole 
Pauline. In a word, his tendency is conciliatory, not indeed in 
the sense that the two views of the Messiah—the judaistic and 
the universalistic—are placed side by side as of equal authority, 
but that the later is unmistakably more strongly emphasized 
and treated as the highest, to which the former must adapt itself. 
Yet the older one is not therefore to be excluded, but to be taken 
over into the higher one. Here then is a relation analogous to | 
that in the Acts between Jewish Christianity and Paulinism ; as 
in the latter the recognition of Pauline universalism is the object 
towards which the whole description tends, yet this standpoint 
itself is not represented in opposition to the Jewish Christianity 
of the primitive community, but as essentially identical with it ; 
so in the Gospel it is one and the same Christ who is portrayed 
as the Jewish Messiah, as the Son of David, as God’s ambassa- 
dor to the twelve tribes of Israel, as the surety for the eternal 
duration of the Mosaic Law,! and who by word and deed, in 


* Luke xvi. 17, a passage which obviously goes far beyond the Pauline vépov 
ior@pev (Rom. iii. 31); in the latter an eternal validity of the Law as such, with all 
its minute definitions, cannot be thought of. 
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plain language and in parables, proclaims the universal desti- 
nation of his work, the end of the Law, the superiority of 
faithful devotion to Jewish righteousness by works, the salva- 
tion of all repentant sinners! But as the Acts sacrifices essen- 
tial features in the character and doctrine of Paul to its con- 
ciliatory object, so also in the Gospel we see, not the pure 
Pauline view of Christ and Christianity, but only Pauline 
universalism predominantly. In conjunction with this exist 
traces of the Ebionite aspect of life incompatible with the spirit 
of pure Paulinism. Thus, amid all the difference of their con- 
tents, the two books exhibit in their whole tendency, and in the 
manner in which they pursue that tendency by presenting his- 
tory, an affinity explicable only by identity of authorship. 

The very arrangement of the two books has a remarkable 
resemblance. Complete similarity of composition was naturally 
hindered by difference of subject. The Acts is essentially influ- 
enced by the parallel between Paul and the primitive Apostles ; 
the Gospel must necessarily take a different shape in many 
respects, owing to the unity of its principal personage and his 
history. Yet the Gospel, with the exception of the preliminary 
history, is also divided into three parts; in iii. 1—ix. 50, we see 
Jesus wandering about in Galilee ; in ix. 51—xix. 27, he is on 
the way to Jerusalem ;? with xix. 28, begins the last part of his 
history in Jerusalem. As Christianity, according to the Acts, 
extends from Jerusalem by Samaria to the Gentiles, and each of 


‘these three movements corresponds with a particular portion 


of the book, so, conversely, its founder wends his way from the 
TadtAata é6vav, by Samaria to Jerusalem ; and similarly to each 


of these points a particular part of the book is devoted. But 


their strongest characteristics are chiefly concentrated in the 
second part, which opens so significantly with the sending out 
of those second universal apostles, the seventy disciples. That 
a parallel to the preliminary history of the Gospel may not be 
1 For more minute evidence, see my above quoted treatise and Schwegler. 
2 See Baur, Krit. Untersuch. pp. 431 ff. 
VOL. Il. R 
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wanting in the Acts, this latter is connected with the pre- 
apostolic period by the account of the ascension, in a manner 
similar to that in which the Gospel is connected with the pre- 
Christian age by its first two chapters. As a special instance of 
notable resemblance, may be mentioned the treatment in both 
writings of the two apostolic names, Peter and Paul. It was 
long ago remarked that Paul is persistently called Saul until 
xii. 9, and henceforward with equal persistency Paul; which 
was regarded as an indication that on this occasion he first 
assumed the latter name. The conjecture is confirmed by the 
observation that, in a perfectly similar manner, Peter in the 
Gospel bears exclusively the name of Simon until vi. 14, and 
indeed, with the exception of the single passage, v. 8, which 
even then records an adumbration of his subsequent position, 
always (seven times) without the addition of Peter; in vi. 14, 
the name of Peter is introduced with the words, Yipwva dv Kai 
ovopace Ilérpov (compare xili. 9, ZadAos S€ 6 xal IlatAos), and 
Peter keeps this name with equal persistency, and similarly 
always (seventeen times) without an antecedent Yipwv. The 
latter occurs only twice more, in xxii. 31, where the Dipwv, Zipor, 
in the warning of the denial is probably intended to indicate 
that thé person addressed was still the old Simon, and not only 
Peter the rock of faith; and in xxiv. 34, in a speech of the Jeru- 
salemites, where the more familiar name seems as dramatic as in 
the Acts, which never says Simon except in x. 5, xviii. 32, xi. 12, 
the Sipvwv, bs érixaAe?rar [érpos, and in xv. 14, the Hebraising 
1 Insignificant as is this feature in itself, it nevertheless 
allows us to cast an instructive glance into the similarity of the 
literary procedure adopted in the two books. 


Dupedv. 


1 The same phenomenon recurs in Mark; Peter is here exclusively called Simon 
till iii. 16, where the bestowal of the name of Peter is related, henceforward only once, 
xiv. 37, in the Divwr cabedderc, which likewise recounts a weakness. Matthew, on the 
contrary, changes between Peter and the more rare Simon and Simon Peter; and 
John makes use of the latter term as often as of the simple Peter. It is not im- 
probable that Mark was dependent on Lyke for his procedure ; at any rate the intro- 
duction of the name of Peter in Luke more resembles that of the name of Scar in the 
Acts than it does in Mark. 
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If we collect all the grounds furnished us by the language 
and representation of the two books, their contents, their ten- 
dency, their composition, the direct or indirect reference of one to 
the other, we have every reason to give credence to the depo- 
sition of the Acts and to the unanimous evidence of tradition as 
to the identity of their authors. The only objection that can be 
made arises from certain linguistic, especially lexical, pecu- 
liarities, which we may perceive in both, notwithstanding the 
essentially similar character of their language.’ I have already 
given a considerable number of words and expressions of which 
some belong to the Gospel and not to the Acts, others to the 
Acts and not to the Gospel ;? and I can increase this list in the 
foot-note with still further examples.’ Still these peculiarities 


1 With respect to the contents, besides the variations already discussed in the 
history of the ascension, the most important divergence is that the Gospel seems 
repeatedly (xiv. 14, xx. 35) to restrict the resurrection to the righteous, whereas 
Acts xxiv. 15 expressly teaches an dvdoraotc ducaiwy Tre Kai adikwy, As, however, 
the rest of the New Testament vacillates between these two determinations, and as not 
infrequently one and the same writer enunciates both without showing their compati- 
bility (for instance, Paul, if we compare 1 Cor. xv. 35 ff., Rom. viii. 11, and similar 
passages, with Rom. ii, 16, 2 Cor. v.10; and John, if we compare vi. 39 f., 44, 54, 
with v. 28 f.), neither can this circumstance prove anything in the present case. 


2 Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 450 ff, 461 ff., 471 ff. 


3 Besides those already cited, the Gospel has the following words, which are wanting 
in the Acts, éyrioc, moocWatey, pirapyupoc, WygiZey (these four occur elsewhere by 
mistake among the stock of words peculiar to the Acts), ayamdayv (thirteen times), aX’ 
}}, AAadye, GXOrptocg (Acts only in one quotation), #xecv (namely, if in Acts xxviii. 23 
is to be read 7\Oo0v), kaddc, KNivey (four times, twice 7uépa KXivet), KoLYwYdE, KoiTN, 
mara6c. ‘ArroAXAtvat, Gospel four times, is only twice in the Acts; dari, there six 
times, here once; duddoxaXdoc, there seventeen times, here once; dovAoc, twenty-six 
times there, here two or three times; érousaZevy, there thirteen times, here once ; 
evNoyeiy, there fourteen times, here once; paxaptoc, there thirteen times, here twice; 
éray, there twenty-nine times, here twice; ovyi, there fifteen times, here twice; 
o®pa, there thirteen times, here once; the Gospel alone has the neuter in the sub- 
stantive sense, rd aya0dv; the plural forms ai éonpot, ra Eoyxara; the future éoiv ; the 
combinations a7 rére, amd paxpd0er, ard pac, ody Todbrote, év toveig; the construc- 
tion of édy with the indicative (vi. 34, xii. 19, 40, not quite certain), and of SéX\ew with 
a conjunctive following it (with or without iva) ; the comparative 7) with an antecedent 
positive, xv. 7, xvii. 2; the Gospel alone has the expressions, dkoNovOciy pera Tivoe, 
eimeiy év taut or év TH Kapdig, Néyewy tv EauT@ or wpde éavTiy, EoxéicBat dzricw T., 
épx. sig éavrdy, sic gavepdy, pmoroyeiy ty Tin, KaKde Eye, aiwy odroc, at. 
€oxopevoc, 6 marjo 6 8 obpavod (xi. 13), Baorede of Christ, efonyn ipiv, fyempe 
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are not of a nature to prove anything against the same origin 
of the two writings. For, in the first place, from the words 
and expressions enumerated, we must subtract all those which 
occur once or only rarely in the same context in the book 
which contains them; for there is no reason why expressions 
which are not repeated in the same book should not be repeated 
by the author in another book of somewhat different contents. 
To this class belong by far the greater number of the examples 
adduced; in the Acts alone I have counted more than six 
hundred words not contained in the Gospel, which occur only 
in one passage, and mostly only once. Such expressions could 
be taken into consideration only if their number in one writing 
were incomparably greater than in the other; for this would 
be a positive indication that the author of the former had a 
richer supply of words at his command; but even then it would 
be necessary to examine whether the disproportion could not 
be accounted for by the nature of the subject or the influence 
of the sources employed. In our case, however, no such dis- 


(éysipov and such-like, the éyetoe, Acts iii. 6, is very uncertain); vid¢g AaPié exists only 
in the Gospel; vi. avOpwzov and vi. Oeod (ibiorov), each of which only once in the 
Acts, are found in the Gospel, the former twenty-three times, the latter thirteen 
times; also the combinations vide gwrdc, siohyne and so on, not infrequent in the 
Gospel, find an analogy in the Acts only in iv. 36; the periphrasis doyeoai is far 
more frequent in the Gospel than in the Acts; Baovdela Oeov occurs in the Gospel 
thirty-four times, in Acts seven times; 6¢ dy (édv) Gospel twenty times, Acts 
once, and three times in quotations; kai dvroc, Gospel i. 36, viii. 41, xvi. 1, xix. 2, 
xx. 28, ii. 37, viii. 42, Acts only xvii. 7. The Gospel more frequently has cai before 
the apodosis, and oftener continues the narrative with cai than the Acts; see Bruder, 
pp: 455, 460 ff. On the other hand, besides those already enumerated, the following 
are peculiar to Acts as compared with the Gospel: the words ayviZew, advvarog as 
signifying feeble; dei, darudroy in the sense of divinity; déov éori, Exey = arréxew 
(i. 12); kaOwe in a temporal sense (vii. 17); waprvpciocPar in the sense of having a 
good reputation ; 1) 6dd¢, without any apposition, for the Christian religion; the verbal 
forms juny and tocoOa; the expressions év ywviq, tx devréipov; the beginning of 
sentences with we O¢ and Ore dé (the Gospel has only cai we, cai dre, which latter 
oceurs only twice in the Acts, see Gersdorf elsewhere, p. 242); the comparatively 
frequent use of déetv (Gospel twice, Acts twelve times), éaayyeAia (Gospel once, Acts 
eight times), wapru¢e (Gospel once, Acts thirteen times), pdvoy (Gospel once, Acts 
eight times), the use of uév without a subsequent adversative particle (Acts i. 1, 18, 
ii. 41, iii. 13 (2), v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 80, xxiii. 22, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 24, xxviii. 22). 
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proportion exists. Of the differences remaining after the sub- 
traction of those expressions which occur only once, a large 
portion are explicable by the variety of the sources employed 
in the Gospel and in the Acts. On the occasion of the lexical 
catalogue, Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 533 f,, already men- 
tioned, I pointed out a not inconsiderable number of words 
and expressions foreign to the Acts, and occurring in the 
third Gospel only in those passages in which Matthew has 
them also, and which were probably borrowed from him. It 
is the same with several others. Thus, droxravOjvat, droKxrévvewv, 
two forms wanting in the Acts, occur in Luke ix. 22, xii. 4, 
after Matt. xvi. 21, x. 28; 6 épydpuevos Baorrebs, of Christ, Luke 
xix. 38, after Matt. xxi. 5, 9; ra écyara, Luke xi 26, after 
Matt. xii. 4, 5; xepata, Luke xvi. 17, after Matt. v. 18; «Anpo- 
vopos, Luke xx. 14, after Matt. xxi. 38, dpodroyeiv ev tim, xu. 8, 
after Matt. x. 32; radaus, v. 36, 37, after Matt. ix. 16 f. whence 
it appears to have been taken into the probably “spurious” 
addition ver. 39;1 6 épydpevos, without any apposition, vil. 19, 
after Matt. xi. 3; the same observation may also be made 
with respect to many of the words elsewhere enumerated. As 
to other expressions, it is probable that even if the author 
used them in partial independence of his sources, they were 
primarily suggested by them. This applies chiefly to such 
words and phrases as were frequent in the earlier Gospel writ- 
ings, or which constitute the leadings words of Gospel tradition, 
such as Bactrela Oeod, vids dvOpdrov, aidv ovtos, vopuKds, diddo- 
KkaXos, SovAos, épaptwr0s, reAGvyns, aroxadtatew, KAnpovopeiv Conv 
aidéviov (comp. Luke x. 25, xvii. 18, to Matt. xix. 29), paxdpuos, 
pepepvav, and others, or of which the use was directly condi- 
tioned by the subject; such as the frequent za:d/ov in the histories 
of the childhood. It may be the same with those idioms which, 
less closely bound up with the substance of Gospel history, 
were nevertheless current in the older Jewish-Christian repre- 
sentations. Thus, by the influence of these representations 
1 See Vol. I. p. 102. 
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upon the style of the third Evangelist, we might account for 
the Gospel’s having a stronger Hebraistic colouring than the 
Acts ; for the periphrasis by the participles éyepO«ts and zopev6eis, 
very frequent in Matthew, occurring in the former only and not 
in the latter (the verbs themselves, éyeép. and rop. are frequent in 
the Acts also), that with dpyeo6a: in the Gospel is more frequent; 
for the Gospel’s far more frequent use of the és dy or ds édy, 
a favourite with the Hellenists, and the Hebraistic xai otros, 
than the Acts; for its putting xat where the Acts has 6 (kat 
eyévero, and éy. 62, kal ws, kai dre and as 8é, dre 82); for its being 
more partial than the Acts to «ai in introducing an apodosis and 
continuing the narrative, though the xai in 8 Kai, Kai atrés, kat 
avrot, is far more frequent in the Gospel than in the Acts (see 
above); for, on the contrary, the good Greek particle re, occurring 
twenty times oftener in the Acts than in the Gospel; for the Acts 
being altogether better written. We are the more justified in 
this hypothesis, because in the Acts itself the style is somewhat 
unequal, and because, moreover, those portions in which the 
author evidently does not rigidly adhere to his sources, such 
as the speeches of Peter, are distinguished from the others by 
a more Hebraistic tone of language. If to this we add, what 
has already been observed,! that of the characteristic expressions 
of the two books not a few belong to a similar, as others to a 
common stock,” and several more are formed on the same type, 
—that both are partial to combinations with prepositions, and 
especially to compound verbs, both to verbal adjectives, com- 
pound substantives, to periphrases by adverbs with the help of 
prepositions,—that thus, notwithstanding material differences, 


1 Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 537. 


* Comp. the words, dxpiBrjc, axpiBaa, axorBic, dopadije, -Aea, -Awe, -diZeY, 
kadoc and Kad&¢, dyvworoc, yvworne, yao, yvworic, ayarn, ayardy, aya- 
mnroc, a\Aoyevijg and adddgvroc, dvadexvivar and dvddetttc, drroKpivesOar and 
aroKpioic, Todowmrov awBavew and mpocwrodknaTHE, oTpaTémedoy and orparo- 
meddoxne, &c. &e. 


* Thus, for instance, the Gospel only has ad rére and ad paxpdOey, but the 
Acts has a7ré mowi and ad rov viv. Further evidence see above. 
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the similar character of the whole mode of expression is not 
abandoned,—we have every reason not to allow the number of 
expressions peculiar to each of the two books to disturb us in 
the conviction of authorship-unity. More striking, however, is 
the circumstance that individual expressions and idioms occur 
with extreme frequency in one book, and in the other only 
seldom or not at all;! but, for this also, with the otherwise 
preponderating similarity of their linguistic character, the ex- 
planation will suffice that the author, in style as in con- 
tents, adheres to what he found before him; and even where 
he is not directly dependent on documental authorities, he still 
to a certain degree adapts his language to the character of the 
speakers and the spirit of the individual narratives, and that 
hence even the comparative variety and dissimilarity of expres- 
sion form part of his literary peculiarities. 

These observations, it is true, apply to the two books of Luke 
only in their present form. What they demonstrate is in the 
first instance merely this, that as the works are now constituted 
they proceed from the same author in their essential elements, 
and irrespective of some possible single interpolations. Never- 
theless, it remains conceivable that one or the other belonged 
in an earlier form to another author. When, therefore, Baur 
supposes a more ancient Gospel of Luke, in which the introduc- 
tory history and some other portions were wanting, and which 
was similarly and almost simultaneously elaborated by the 
author of the Acts in an ecclesiastical, by Marcion in a Gnostic 
sense,?—when he accordingly distinguishes between the author of 
the Acts and the original author of the Gospel,—this hypothesis 
still requires special investigation. If we first examine the 


1 As to the Gospel compare our catalogue above; as to the Acts, besides what is 
adduced respecting péy and éé, the use of the words alpsoic, émrayysdia, dpapia, 
répac, Syrnua and ovlnrnoig; in the address dyvdpec; of the verbs duadéyeoOa, 
StapapripscOat, SvarpiBey, éricarsioOa, katayyéd\rE, KaTavTgy, Kedevery, THEY, 
meiOew, and meiPecQar; the adverbs and particles duo0uvpadoy, raviy, ri, Kakei, and 
KaxeiOev. 


2 Marcusevang, 223 ff. 
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reasons adduced in its favour, our previous inquiry respecting 
Marcion’s Gospel has already deprived it of the support which 
the text of this Gnostic appears to warrant. As on dogmatic 
grounds Marcion avowedly altered or removed many portions of 
the Gospel that lay before him, we cannot attribute sufficient 
weight to his testimony to entitle us, on his account, to conjec- 
ture a later origin for the paragraphs which are wanting in him. 
A further reason for the severance of the Gospel from the Acts 
may be derived from the linguistic differences of the two books. 
But these differences are of such a subordinate kind in com- 
parison with the whole of their linguistic character, that they 
are quite incapable of counterbalancing the otherwise far-reach- 
ing similarity in expression and mode of presentation ; and even 
if the supposed two authors were both Paulinists, and the second 
had imitated the first, we should be scarcely able to explain the 
similarity. This is much more considerable than we are wont 
to find it in the works of different authors even when one is 
imitated by the other,! and, moreover, the linguistic and literary 
peculiarities by which the third Evangelist is distinguished from 
the other Synoptists are more richly and freely developed in 
the Acts than in the Gospel;? while in the relation of an imitator 
to his model, exactly the reverse is usually the case, and the 
features common to both bear a less free and more dependent 
character in the place where they are merely second-hand. 
Thus, from the language and mode of representation in the two 
books, we get the impression much rather of one and the same 
literary idiosyncrasy, which in the Gospel is more hampered by 
dependence on its documental authorities and only attains a 
freer development in the Acts, than of two individualities, of 
which the more powerful and independent produced the Gospel, 
the less independent the Acts. Neither, after our previous 


1 Baur, 225. 


* Consider, for instance, the more frequent Hebraisms of the Gospel and the superior 
Greek of the Acts. For the rest, the evidence for the above position is contained in 
the previous investigation, 
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disquisition, can the diversity of the two books in the history 
of the ascension prove diversity of authors. It would be far 
more decisive if in the whole view of Christianity, in the whole 
standpoint and tendency of the two representations of the 
original Gospel of Luke, on the one side,—of the Acts and the 
revised Gospel on the other,—a difference existed thorough 
enough to render identity of author improbable. “In the ori- 
ginal Gospel of Luke,” observes Baur, “the Pauline spirit ex- 
presses itself chiefly in the antithesis to the primitive Apostles 
as the Twelve, who in different ways are cast into the shade, and 
have their true apostolic counterpart in the Seventy disciples. 
In the second author, as we know him principally from the Acts, 
the antithetical tendency attacks Judaism alone, in order to 
describe the unbelief of the Jews in its harsh contrast to Chris- 
tianity, and to portray its enmity and love of persecution as the 
reason why the promulgation of the gospel was diverted from 
them to the Gentiles. The more all opposition is thrown back 
upon the Jews, so much the more conciliation can be shown 
within the limits of Christianity. The sharp anti-judaistic spirit 
which in the original Gospel of Luke evinces itself most in the 
point wherein lies the chief nucleus of its peculiarity ch. ix. 
and x., is not the element in which the author of the Acts and 
the later portions of the Gospel is wont to move.” These obser- 
vations must undergo some restriction. That the twelve original 
Apostles are purposely cast into the shade in the three Gospels 
we must admit, and must acknowledge as correct the greater 
part of what Baur has before’ observed in this respect; but it 
does not appear to us that the Gospel goes further in this direc- 
tion than we can credit the author of the Acts with. The most 
striking proof of this tendency consists in the narrative of 
the seventy disciples, when we compare it with the preceding 
account of the sending out of the Apostles. The greater por- 
tion of what Jesus says in Matthew x. to the Twelve, Luke 


1 Krit. Untersuch. ueber die Evang. 435 ff. 
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has reserved for instructions to the Seventy; they are the 
labourers (x. 2) whom the Lord sends forth to his harvest (in 
Matt. ix. 37, it is the Twelve); they receive the universally 
applicable precepts and promises (x. 16, 20) of the apostolic 
office; their return occasions that animated speech which in 
Matthew xi. 25 ff, we can only apply primarily to the known 
disciples of Christ, and to a blessing (x. 23) which in Mat- 
thew (xiii. 16) also applies only to the paGyrat, without any 
subordinate designation. It cannot be mistaken that the 
Seventy are here exalted above the Twelve; in other words, a 
higher significance is ascribed to those whom they represent, 
i.e. the Apostle of the Gentiles and his coadjutors, than to the 
Apostles of the Jews, because by them the dominion of Christ 
over the whole world was first realized (the rdvra pot rapedé6n, 
Luke x. 22); by them the true knowledge of God, which, not- 
withstanding their acquaintance with divine revelation, had 
remained hid from the Jews (the codoi of ver. 21), was imparted 
to those who had hitherto dwelt in profoundest ignorance (the 
viriot). By several further traits, the Evangelist also shows that 
he ranks the twelve original Apostles lower than was the case in 
Jewish-Christian tradition. Even if the strong accusation against 
the yeved. drirros kat Sveotpappévyn applies as little in Luke ix. 41 
to the Apostles! as in Matt. xvii. 17; on the other hand the third 
Evangelist repeatedly and expressly points out how little even 
the Apostles understood their Master; at the transfiguration, ix. 
32 f, they are heavy with sleep, so that Peter does not know 
what he is saying; at the announcement of the passion, ix. 45, 
where Matthew, xvii. 23, only speaks of the grief of the disciples, 
Luke knows not how to express himself strongly enough about 
the obtuseness of their understanding; the same feature is re- 
peated in xviii. 34, xxiv. 25 f.; in Luke alone also, on the occa- 


? Still less the &Badwy tw mavrac, viii. 54, which probably first found its way 
into Luke’s text from the parallel passage, Mark v. 40, and is at any rate to be ex- 
plained only by the standard of this passage and in correspondence with the mdvrec, 
ver. 52. 
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sion of the appearance in Samaria (ix. 51 ff), which again is 
given only by him, the sons of Zebedee are asked if they know 
what spirit they are of; Luke xxii. 32, seems to indicate an 
apostasy on the part of the disciples such as is known to Justin;? 
and after the resurrection, notwithstanding all that has pre- 
viously occurred, Jesus (xxiv. 37 ff.) has difficulty in assuring 
them of the fact.2 Now it perfectly corresponds with this when 
several features conducive to the Apostle’s honour are partly 
omitted, partly softened down. Thus when Jesus, according to 
Matthew xii. 49, expressly terms his disciples his nearest rela- 
tions, Luke, viii. 21, substitutes for the pafyrai all who hear and 
obey his word; thus the latter wants the speech by which in 
Matt. xviii. 18 f, power is granted to the Apostles to bind and 
to loose; and when he records Peter’s confession, ix. 20, it still 
sounds in him so cold compared with Matt. xvi. 16, and the 
omission of the lofty promise here connected with it appears so 
intentional, that we cannot doubt that the position which Peter 
here assumes was repugnant to Luke; he does not wish the 
Church to be founded on Peter, nor the keys of heaven to be 
delivered to him alone. Nevertheless, we cannot assume an 
actual enmity on his part to the original Apostles, for he has 
likewise taken what redound to their honour, even in cases 
where Matthew has not got it; and has also suppressed what 
might place them in an unfavourable light. The call of Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee is described in v. 1 more minutely than 
by Matthew (iv. 18 ff), and with additions which illustrate the 
faith and readiness of Peter. The words of Jesus to the disciples, 
that it was given to them to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, Luke records in viii. 10, like Matthew in xiii. 11. The 
promise, Matt. xix. 28, which is here, xviii. 29, wanting, is after- 
wards adduced, at least in our text, in xxii. 28 ff.; and if these 


1 Apol. i. 50, Tr. 58. 


2 Less seems proved by other points, such as the pusillanimity in the storm on the 
lake, viii. 24 f., which is essentially similar in Matt. viii. 26 f.; as are also Peter’s 
query, viii. 45, Matt. ix. 31; the hesitation at the feeding of the five thousand, 
ix. 12 f., Matt. xiv. 15 f. 
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verses were missing in Marcion, the dogmatic reason for the 
omission is too obvious to enable it to prove anything. The 
Apostles’ petition to increase their faith, which is related by 
Luke alone, at any rate testifies their susceptibility ; while in 
Matt. xvii. 20, on the contrary, the speech about faith like a 
grain of mustard-seed is connected with a censure of the dis- 
ciples’ unbelief. In the narrative of the agony at Gethsemane, 
although our three Synoptists are aware of the disciples’ sleep at 
that important moment, Luke makes this weakness appear in a 
much milder light than the two others; with him, it is explained 
by their grief at the impending fate of Jesus; the disciples are 
found sleeping, not three times, but only once; the words of Jesus 
sound milder; and Peter, to whom in Matthew (xxvi. 40) and 
Mark (xiv. 37) they are chiefly addressed, is not named. Peter's 
backsliding at his denial likewise appears less in Luke xxii. 54 
ff. than in Matt. xxvi. 69 ff. where with protestations and curses 
he affirms that he knows not Jesus. The severe reproof of this 
Apostle, vraye dricw pov carava, cxdvdaddsv pov ef, &c. (Matt. 
xvi. 23), Luke has suppressed, as also the petition of the sons of 
Zebedee (Matt. xx. 20 ff). On the other hand, he alone (xxii. 32) 
records the important promise that Peter’s faith shall not fail, 
and alone among the Synoptists mentions the zeal of Peter in 
visiting the tomb of Christ (xxiv. 12), as well as the pre-emi- 
nence conferred upon him above the others by the first appear- 
ance of the risen Lord (xxiv. 34); the latter certainly in imitation 
of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 5. These traits contradict the hypothesis _ 
that he was endeavouring to degrade the original Apostles. 
When, therefore, he expunged from the Gospel tradition some 
things honourable to them, and added others to their prejudice, 
he must have had some other motive for so doing. He sup- 
presses those declarations which seemed to confer upon the ~ 
Twelve a pre-eminent position at the head of the Church to the 
exclusion of others, and to limit the apostolic privileges to them; 
he makes it emphatically conspicuous that the Seventy, the 
representatives of the mission to the Gentiles, were not merely 


ana age 
. 
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not behind the Apostles of the Jews, but that the solicitude and 
pleasure of their Lord turned to them by preference ; that by 
them first the object of the proclamation of the gospel was truly 
attained ; he shows by the example of the original Apostles that, 
taken by itself, personal intercourse with Christ during his 
earthly life did not lead to the apprehension of his words; that 
to them also the risen Lord, the same whom Paul had seen, was 
obliged to expound the meaning of the Scriptures (xxiv. 45) ; 
that notwithstanding their personal intercourse with Jesus, the 
Spirit, whose coming they were obliged quietly to await at Jeru- 
salem,! was alone able to qualify them, as well as the others, for 
the apostolic ministry (xxiv. 49). In this he does nothing essen- 
tially different from the author of the Acts, for the latter book 
also decidedly endeavours to rank Paul, notwithstanding his 
apparent subordination at the apostolic council, as in every 
respect equal with the original Apostles; it could not endure 
stories which founded a primacy for Peter and the Twelve; it 
carefully strives to prune away any pre-eminence deduced from 
their personal relation to Christ; here also the Apostles of 
the Jews are obliged to withdraw as soon as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles appears in that character; and the last result of its 
representation, Le. as enunciated by the concluding scene at 
Rome, is the transfer of salvation from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
the same which is symbolically indicated by the story of the 
mission and success of the seventy disciples. An incapacity 
to comprehend the truths of salvation, such as the Gospel re- 
peatedly ascribes to the Apostles, would certainly be no longer 
appropriate in the Acts; but the Evangelist also does not treat 
it as lasting; it is only at the period previous to the resurrection 
that they did not understand Jesus; that it was otherwise after 
the appearances of their risen Lord, and the outpouring of the 
Spirit, is already said by the Gospel, xxiv. 31, 45, 49; and that 


1 KaSioare, which here, as in the previously discussed sayings of Justin (p. 47, 1), 
involves the additional signification of inactivity. 
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Marcion only had these verses in part can prove nothing against 
their originality. The adduced characteristics of the Gospel are, 
therefore, as it seems to me, not incompatible with the stand- 
point of the Acts; and we are not obliged for their sake to make 
a distinction between the authors of the two books, whose iden- 
tity is indicated by everything else. 


3. By WHOM, WHEN, AND WHERE WAS THE ACTS WRITTEN ? 


The Acts is universally ascribed to Luke, a companion of 
Paul. Its author describes himself as a temporary follower of 
the Apostle, since he (xvi. 10—18, xx. 5—15, xxi. 1—18, xxvii. 
1—xxviil. 18) speaks of Paul and his companions in the first 
person plural. That this occurs here only may be explained by 
the usual hypothesis that he first joined the company of the 
Apostle at Troas, xvi. 10; when Paul fled from Philippi, xvi. 40, 
he remained behind ; subsequently he again attached himself to 
Paul at Philippi (xx. 5), and accompanied him to Jerusalem 
(xxi. 17); and after spending the period of the imprisonment at 
Ceesarea in his vicinity, he made with him the journey from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem (xxvii. 1, xxviii. 18). As regards the sec- 
tions xx. 17—38, xxi. 19—xxvi. 32, the jets is here suspended 
because the author did not wish to represent himself as a 
personal sharer, as in the journey and its events. But it has 
been recently questioned on various sides whether the “we” is 
at all intended to designate the author of our book as one of 
Paul’s companions ; Schleiermacher in his Lectures suggested the 
opinion’ that the Acts as well as the third Gospel was merely a 
collection of scattered essays, and that the “we” was derived 
from one of these, which was, moreover, written not by Luke, 
but by Timothy. This hypothesis seemed to many a welcome 


1 The same view is now developed in the printed Lectures on the Int. to the N. ae 


p. 347, but with merely an incidental allusion to the conjecture respecting Timothy as 
the author of the record of the journey (p. 354). 
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expedient for combining belief in the personal testimony of the 
reporter with the recognition of later elements in our book. 
Bleek,! Ulrich,2? and De Wette,? entered the lists in its be- 
half, after Mayerhoff* had already ascribed the whole of the 
Acts to Timothy. From the same fundamental view, Schwan- 
beck, in his frequently-mentioned work,® endeavours to demon- 
strate that the section with “we” is the memorandum of a 
travelling companion of Paul, of Silas in fact, from which indeed 
nearly the whole of the second part of the Acts, from xv. 1 on- 
wards, is supposed to be derived. Meanwhile the establishment 
of these hypotheses has failed, as well as the invalidation of the 
objections opposed to them, to Ulrich by Kraus,® to Mayer- 
hoff by Strauss,’ and by Schwanbeck to the whole theory of 
Timothy. Most of the reasons by which it is attempted to 
prove the separation of the diary of the journey from the rest of 
our book, and the origin of the former in Timothy or Silas, are 
quite unimportant. It is considered strange that the author who 
names all the other companions of Paul should not have named 
himself; but by the “I” which is implied in the jets he would 
have designated himself sufficiently, for the title of the book 
must have told the readers who was intended by this “I.” It is 
said that if Luke speaks in xvi. 11 ff, he must also have told 
what became of himself on the arrest of Paul and Silas; but this 
reason would be equally applicable against any other companion 
of Paul, and especially against Timothy and Silas, as the former 


1 Stud. und Krit. 1836, 4, 1025 ff., 1046 ff. 

2 The same, 1837, 2, 367 ff. ; 1840, 4, 1003 ff. 

3 Hinleit ins N. T. §114f. Commentar zur Apg. Einl. § 2 a. Explanation of 
‘xvi. 10, 19, xx. 5. 

# Einleit. in die Petrin. Schriften, pp. 6 ff. 

5 Pp. 63 ff., 140 ff, 186 ff. 

6 Essays by the Evangelical Clergy of Wiirtemberg, x. 2, 122 ff., xiii. 2, 106 ff. 

7 In his review of the book mentioned, now Characteristiken und Kritiken, pp. 
286 ff. 

8 Zweck d. Apg. pp. 19 ff. Further, the minute refutation of the hypotheses of 
Timotheus and Silas by Lekebusch, Comp. d. Apg. 140 ff., should be compared. 
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disappears, without any remark, for a considerable period in 
xvi. 18, xxi. 17; the latter in xviii. 5, xxi. 17. Moreover, it is 
supposed to be improbable that Paul should have already found 
a Christian at Troas, whither he had first brought Christianity ; 
as we, however, do not learn from xvi. 10 how or whence 
the reporter encountered Paul, whether he was first won over 
to Christianity at Troas, or whether he was a Christian pre- 
viously, a wide margin is left for conjectures. The same applies 
to the further consideration why Luke should have remained at 
Philippi, which was not his home (xvi. 15), or otherwise how a 
purely accidental meeting could be imagined at the same place 
at which he had left him. He might have all sorts of reasons 
for staying at Philippi—for instance, to work there in the place 
of the Apostle who had fled; but he might also have returned 
from Philippi to Troas, or wherever else he came from, and have 
purposely met Paul again at Philippi. If further evidence is 
required, from the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Philippians, 
of Luke’s remaining behind at Philippi, or if it is deduced from 
Col. iv. 14 that he first became acquainted with Paul at Rome, 
one of these assertions is as weak as the other; for the order of 
the greetings in the Epistle to the Colossians, even assuming its 
authenticity, is not meant to be regulated by seniority of service 
(to speak with Schneckenburger); that Luke was with Paul 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Philippians cannot be proved ; 
and, finally, the Epistles to the Thessalonians, even independently 
of the question of their origin, afford no particular opportunity 
for mentioning Luke. Bleek indeed thought (p. 1033) that the 
reckoning of the Jewish feasts, xx. 6, xxvii. 9, would not suit 
the Gentile Christian Luke (but how do we know that Luke was 
a Gentile Christian ?); and even Schwanbeck (p. 144) has ac- 
knowledged that they must have been familiar to any of Paul’s 
companions. That on which Mayerhoff (pp. 8 f., and also Ulrich, 
1837, 373) lays great weight is likewise inaccurate, namely, that 
wherever Timothy is present the narrative is distinguished by 
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its picturesqueness, whereas this ceases as soon as he has parted 
from the company ; xvii. 16—34 describes very graphically also, 
though Timothy was not then at Athens (xvii. 14, 16, xviii. 5); 
the account in xxiii. 11 ff. is likewise picturesque enough, though 
Timothy neither saw nor heard what it records; in xix. 23 ff. we 
also obtain a very graphic description of the insurrection of 
Demetrius, though Timothy had at that time (verse 22) gone on 
in advance to Macedonia.’ To all these and similar reasons I 
should therefore be reluctant to assign any weight. The single 
real difficulty in the usual hypothesis rather consists in the fact, 
that in xvi. 10 the first person appears abruptly and unan- 
nounced, vanishes in ver. 17 equally without notice, and appears 
again in xx. 5. If it is supposed that our author is actually the 
Apostle’s speaking companion here, the phenomenon has much 
that is striking. For it is too unnatural that any one, writing 


_ from personal recollection, should so tacitly introduce, withdraw, 


and re-introduce himself, without intimating, even by a single 
word, that he became connected with the acting personages, or 
how; and that he again separated from them. The circumstance 
in question is much more easily explained if we suppose that the 
author was not really a companion of Paul, but that he only 
wishes to give himself out as such by the use of the first person, 
and that he employs the first person just in the parts indicated, 
and not elsewhere, because he found it before him in a record 
which included only these parts.2 The paragraphs subsequent to 
xvi. 18, in which the “we” is wanting, may in this case have 
been treated by the author only as free amplifications of the 
memorandum he found before him, in which, however, he did 
not wish expressly to assume the tone of an eye-witness, as 
they were added by himself. The strangest thing, however, the 
unannounced appearance of the first person, may in our author 


1 Against Mayerhoff’s hypothesis that he had previously returned, comp. Leke- 
busch, 157. 


2 What Lekebusch, Comp. d. Apg. 132 f., ober in opposition to this, appears 
to me to require no refutation. 
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himself be paralleled by the equally sudden employment of the 
name of Paul, after xiii. 9. Still more striking is the resem- 
blance in the procedure of the Avapaprupia “laxéBov before the 
Clementine Homilies, which at first always speaks of the zpec- 
Bdirepo. in the third person, and only at the end suddenly passes 
to the first: kai ratra cimévrwv airav eyepOevres tpoonréduecba. 
If this is in all probability to be explained by the author having 
found the Avapaprupia already in existence, and having left it in 
the other parts in its more ancient form, yet introducing at the 
end the first person selected by him for the Clementine narra- 
tive, so the author of the Acts, according to the above hypo- 
thesis, would conversely have found the first person employed in 
a more ancient record, which he accepted in this form in order 
to identify himself with the older reporter. That he succeeded 
very well in his design is evident; for the “we” is to this day 
the mainstay of those who assert the author’s ocular testimony. 
At any rate, this explanation of the “we” deserves the prefer- 
ence over that which makes the first person come in here by the 
mere negligence of the author. Schwanbeck, pp. 188 ff., has — 
indeed exhibited remarkable instances of similar negligence on 
the part of the medizval chroniclers; he shows that the so-called 
Saxon annalist copies the “I,” “my,” “we,” &c., from Dietmar of 
Merseburg, in the midst of the context, without an indication of 
the real subject-matter ; and that the same case not infrequently 
occurs in this class of writers. But what was possible among the 
most thoughtless of the monkish chroniclers (with better histo- 
rians this cannot be found even in the Middle Ages) need not 
on that account have been possible to a writer who used his 
materials with such freedom as our author, who arranged, sifted, 
metamorphosed, and in parts most likely freely invented his 
narratives according to a definite scheme steadily pursued ; 
who likewise by many smaller traits, well fitted for the object 
and effect of the whole, testifies how carefully he worked, and 
how clearly conscious he was of what he did. Our preceding 
inquiry into the unity of the Acts already refutes this hypothesis. — 
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If the author adopted extraneous records so unaltered that he 
even copied the “I” of the reporter without a purpose, the 
traces of the various portions of which his work was composed 
must necessarily have been clearly recognizable; and neither a 
single plan and a single tendency, nor a uniform character of 
language and representation, could have pervaded the whole. 
But the portions in which the narrator makes use of the first 
person, exhibit no essential divergence from the plan, tone, 
and style of the whole; and the language especially is so little 
different from that of the rest of the book, that even a par- 
tizan of the Timothy theory, such as De Wette,! found himself 
forced to admit that the sources were freely revised by the 
author. And if they were freely elaborated, it is the more 
improbable that the iets, which could only escape a mechanical 
copyist, should have passed unobserved by the author; i.e. this 
jpets has not remained from negligence, but purposely; the 
author has appropriated it in order to designate himself as 
the companion of Paul. To this must be added the circum- 
stance already noticed, that the first person, xx. 5, reappears 
exactly at the same place where we had lost sight of it, 
xvi. 17. On this remarkable coincidence, Schwanbeck can only 
say (p. 144) that it is accidental. But such a result of chance 
is highly improbable ; and if to this we add the impediments to 
the separation of the parts with “we” from the remainder of the 
book, we can maintain with all certainty that the author intended 
to designate himself as the companion of Paul. And if the 
individual who here speaks in the first person is held to be any 
other than Luke, it involves the necessity of maintaining the 
same thing with regard to the author of the Acts; and to ascribe 
it as a whole, with Mayerhoff, to Timothy; or, with Hennell,? to 
Silas ; or we must at least assume that it is meant to be assigned 
to one of these. Meanwhile, not only is the first hypothesis 


1 Int. to the N. T. § 115 a. 
2 Inquiry respecting the Origin of Christianity, p. 104 of the translation edited by 
Strauss. 
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extremely improbable, but also the second. Whether the author 
was actually one of these two, or whether he only wished to be 
considered one of them, it is not explicable why in some por- 
tions of his work he should have spoken of himself in the first 
person and without a name; in others, on the contrary, in the 
third person and with mention of the name; for he would thus 
have done all in his power to distinguish himself from a Silas 
and a Timothy, and to lead aside from the true state of the case 
the reader to whom he wished to make himself known by the 
we. From Timothy in particular he still more distinctly dis- 
tinguishes himself by xx. 4 f.: cuveiwero 8 aitd apye THs ’Acias 
... Ddios AepBaios cai Tid0cos, “Acravol S& Tvyixds xat Tpddipos. 
Ovdrot mpochOdvres Enevov suas év Tpwddu. “Hyeis 8& eerActoaper, 
&c.; the expedient usually resorted to by the adherents of the 
Timothy hypothesis, i.e. of referring the otro. only to Tychicus 
and Trophimus, being distinctly prohibited by the words. If the 
ovro. were taken with this restriction, either the names would 
have to be repeated, or otro. of S40 substituted for the mere 
ovrou.! Even in this case one would scarcely think of including 
in the jets Timothy, who has just been mentioned in the third 
person. As the words now stand, it is quite impossible. Finally, 
the phenomenon that the first person originally appears in xvi. 10, 
vanishes at Philippi in xvi. 17, and reappears at the same place 
in xx. 5, does not admit of explanation either on the Timothy 
or on the Silas hypothesis, whether they be extended to the 
whole book or confined to a portion of it; for Timothy as well 
as Silas was with Paul both before and in the interval. It is 
most inexplicable if the entire book should have originated from 
one of those men or even have been foisted upon them; for if it 
is already improbable that a memorandum of Silas or Timotheus 
should have been silent as to the period previous to xvi. 10, or 
the interval between xvi. 18 and xx. 4, or that the author 


1 In this it makes no difference whether the received text is followed, or whether, 
with Lekebusch, 164 f., the words dy rijc’Aciag are omitted and preference given 
to Lachmann’s reading, dvrou dé. 
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should have employed it only for the journey from Troas to 
Philippi, and for the later one from Philippi to Rome, retaining 
the first person,—the improbability increases on the hypothesis 
that a Timothy or a Silas, or the person who put himself 
in their place, should by the strangest arrangement of chance 
have again found the thread of the personal narration exactly 
in the place where he had lost it several chapters before. 
Finally, if Silas or Timotheus were really the author of the Acts, 
or if either were merely given out as such from the beginning, 
it would still remain incomprehensible that tradition could 
name Luke alone as the author; and the same must apply 
to every other follower of Paul to whom the jets might be 
referred. Rather does everything conduce to make it appear 
that from the first Luke alone was named as the author of the 
Acts. Even the prologue of the two Lukan writings renders it 
very improbable that they should have appeared anonymously ; 
for who would name to his readers the person to whom he dedi- 
cated his book, and yet keep silence respecting his own name? 
or if the dedication were merely counterfeit, what could be the 
object of the fiction except to accredit the origin of the book, 
which could not then be anonymous? Equally does the “we” 
assume that the reader knew who speaks in the first person ; and 
where, save in the superscription, could that be made known 
to him? Hence in all probability these already contained the 
author’s name. But then this name can have been none other 
than that of Luke. It seems unquestionable therefore that at its 
first appearance our book already gave itself out as a work of 
Luke. 

It is quite another question whether it was really written by 
this follower of Paul. Its own evidence alone is naturally 
incapable of proving this; but if such testimony is held to be 
more reliable than any other, because it appertains to a book of 
the Christian religion, this very circumstance, far from raising its 
reliability, is more calculated to diminish it; for it lies in the 
nature of the thing that the pure historic sense, and with it the 
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dread of literary forgery, should disappear in proportion as the 
individual is the more exclusively governed by another interest. 
Experience likewise shows that forgery of writings was especially 
frequent precisely in the domain of religious literature; and that 
neither the early Jewish nor the early Christian period in 
general, nor the writings of our canon in particular, are to be 
excepted from this rule. Finally, the current reproaches that in 
this view the “sacred” writers are made deceivers, forgers, &c., 
searcely merit refutation; for there is hardly a hope of agree- 
ment with anybody who is not yet convinced that it is 
impossible before examination to pronounce a writer sacred ; 
and who would fain annihilate by moral deterrents unwelcome 
scientific results without testing them. This is no affair of 
deception or forgery, but simply a question whether for the cur- 
rency of his book the author of the Acts pursued a course in 
which, as can be proved by a number of the most striking 
examples, he would not at that time and in that society be 
hindered by the scruples we should feel; and which was at that 
period frequently followed by those whose morality we have no 
reason to doubt.! 

Ecclesiastical tradition also is not of the kind to assure us 


1 See more on this in Baur, d. Kritiker u. d. Fanatiker, 64 ff., in the Tubingen 
Theol. Journal, 1846, 304 ff., and in Késtlin’s remarkable treatise, the Pseudo- 
nymous Literature of the Primitive Church, ed. 1851, 149 ff. Further evidence 
might easily be adduced. Thus, for example, to say nothing of the Alexandrian 
Jews, we have from the Pythagorean school, so closely connected with Ebionitism and 
Alexandrian theology, titles and fragments of more than sixty nominally ancient 
Pythagorean writings, which were almost all supposititious; and such forgeries were 
deemed so little offensive that, for instance, Jamblichus, V. Pyth. 158, 198, expressly 
extols, as a proof of unselfish piety in the ancient Pythagoreans, that renouncing all 
personal glory, they ascribed their writings to Pythagoras. In later times also, men of 
the most undoubted earnestness in moral and religious sentiment have considered as 
permissible literary deceptions which, strictly speaking, might also be included in the 
category of forgeries. Thus, in the year 1534, even the scrupulous Farel published a 
pseudonymous report of his disputation with Fiirbity, which in the preface gives itself 
out as the work of a Catholic notary at Ghent; and, to accredit this imposture, eulo- 
gizes Furbity, whom he despised (Kirchhofer, W. Farel, I. 182). Respecting the 
Waldenses, those harbingers of the Reformation, the latest researches have revealed 
that, to prove the original accordance of their doctrine with that of the Protestants, 
they permitted themselves manifold transformations and counterfeiting of documents. 
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with any certainty of the Lukan origin of the Acts. The first 
testimony in its favour is a full century later than the presump- 
tive date of its composition ; its mere existence cannot be proved 
till about the year 170, and that of the third Gospel cannot be 
followed up further than Justin and Marcion. Now even if we 
should assume that both the Gospel and Acts were already in 
circulation under the name of Luk, there still remains between 
the death of the Apostle Paul and the first evidence of their 
existence a period of about seventy years; and it is very likely 
that at least half, but perhaps also far more than half, of this 
period is later than the death of Luke and of most of Paul's 
companions. Hereby we get space enough for the composition 
and promulgation of pseudo-Lukan writings ; and even if these 
should have been composed only about the year 120, their 
first use would in all probability be as far removed from the 
time of their composition as the employment of the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles by the so-called Polycarp from their promulga- 
tion; or the quotation of the Clementine Recognitions in Origen 
from the last revision of that writing. It is, however, by no 
means necessary that a spurious book should not be used till 
many years after its origin. To obtain general belief, such a 
book must, as a rule, be accepted as genuine from the first ; and 
An that case why should it not also be used as genuine ? 

If we are thus referred to internal criteria for a decision as 
to the author of the Acts, it becomes a question, Does this book 
contain things which afford either the negative evidence that it 
was not composed by Luke, or the positive evidence that it was 
composed by some one else? In one case, as in the other, we 
should be obliged to refuse credit to its own testimony ; but if, 
on the contrary, nothing of that kind exists in it, we should have 
every reason to believe its own declaration and the tradition of 
the Church. Now of Luke we know no particulars: the only 
data to which we can trust are what the Acts itself supplies, i.e. 
that he was supposed to be a companion of Paul. The above 
question may therefore be narrowed thus: Can our book be 
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derived from.a companion of Paul, and especially from one who 
during the period treated in xvi. 10—18, xx. 4—xxviii. 16, was 
in closest fellowship with him ; or, on the contrary, does it con- 
tain traces of being the work of a later period and another 
author? - 

The nature of the historical narrative under consideration 
justifies us in returning a né®ative answer to the first of these 
questions. It is indeed not to be expected that a companion of 
the Apostle should be fully informed as to all the incidents 
recorded in the Acts, What preceded his alliance with Paul 
might in a great measure remain unknown to him; and of sub- 
sequent occurrences he might have obtained only partial and 
uncertain information, if he was not personally present ; and if 
he had not from the first the intention of writing a work such as 
the one before us, he might have neglected to fill up these gaps 
by supplementary inquiries from Paul and other eye-witnesses, 
But, nevertheless, this excuse is far from sufficient to account 
for the historical inaccuracies of our narrative. Any one who 
had come with Paul to Philippi, and was present at the incident 
which occasioned his arrest (xvi. 17), could not possibly be so ill 
informed about the further development of the affair as he must 
have been if he wrote vers. 22 f., 26—39, in good faith; any one 
who during the three years between the Apostle’s departure from 
Philippi and his arrival at Rome was in his closest proximity, 
must have been more than unreliable to record the miracles of 
the 28th chapter (vers. 7 to 10) and the Roman incidents (XXVlii. 
17 ff.) in this manner; he must have known that Paul did not 
speak or act and cannot have spoken or acted as xxi, 20 ff, 
xxiii. 6 ff, make him speak and act; he must also have known - 
enough of the discourses of the 22nd and 26th chapters (to pass 
over the Ephesian speech) not to have made his Apostle speak 
of his conversion and his sojourn at Jerusalem in a manner so 
contradictory and unhistorical. Above all, such a person must 
have been sufficiently acquainted with Paul’s principles and con- 
duct to regard as quite incredible the demeanour towards him 
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which our book ascribes to the Jews and Jewish Christians. 
Sundry other things we can scarcely credit of one of Paul's com- 
panions. A man of that period must have been too accurately 
informed about speaking in tongues (which assuredly was not 
confined to the Corinthian community) to regard it as the gift of 
speaking in foreign languages; and he must likewise have been 
aware, of what at that time was surely known generally, that it 
was not Peter, but Paul, who first asserted and carried into exe- 
cution as a recognized principle the right of Gentile conversion. 
Thus if the book should be derived from a companion of Paul, 
its unhistorical contents could only be explained for the most 
part by an intentional fiction. 

Now it cannot be positively asserted that a fiction of this 
kind would have been impossible to one of Paul’s companions. 
We ourselves conjecture in many parts of the Acts an alteration 
of history in favour of a particular tendency; why, it may be 
asked, should this have been less possible to a contemporary of 
the Apostle than to another? In any case, the author of the 
Acts, apart from his book, is to us an unknown quantity; if 
in it we find an intentional invention of history, it seems to 
make no essential difference whether we place its author a few 
decades sooner or later. It is not, however, the same if one 
of Paul’s comrades alters what he himself experienced for the 
sake of an unhistorical object; or whether a later person takes 
the same liberty with material derived from tradition. What 
we ourselves see and hear impresses itself upon us incom- 
parably more firmly and distinctly than what has merely been 
related to us by others; of the latter, as a rule, we usually receive 
only a very vague—of the former, a minutely detailed picture, 
fixed in the memory with the force of actual vision and the live- 
liness of personal experience; and although the features of this 
picture may partially fade subsequently, and require to be re- 
freshed by the imagination, it will still dwell far more profoundly 
in the recollection than what is merely transmitted to us by a 
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third person. With regard to occurrences which he personally 
experienced or which he observed in closest proximity, the 
author of our book, if he recorded them unfaithfully, must 
have had a much fuller consciousness of the alteration of 
facts than with respect to those at which he was not present; 
that which was merely transmitted might far more readily 
appear to him as fluid material which he considered him- 
self empowered to transform according to dogmatic points of 
view, and render it the mere vehicle of his ideas, the medium of 
practical religious objects; for in the Church of that period 
tradition was generally regarded, not from a purely historical, 
but from a religious and dogmatical point of view ; and if some, 
by unconscious fabrication of myths, introduced their dogmatic 
prejudices into the history of the past, others might easily go a 
step further, and do the same pragmatically for a purpose; with- 
out thinking, however, that they were thereby falsifying history ; 
for they were rather narrating it exactly as appeared to them 
most consonant to the interests of Christianity and therefore of 
truth also. This confusion of ideal with historic truth, of dog- 
matic desires with fact, was not equally easy in the case of what 
had been personally experienced, for here the greater force of 
individual recollection necessarily reminded the author more 
distinctly of the contradiction between his representation and 
the reality. Now, by all analogy it is more probable that the 
New Testament writers in their alteration of history, even when 
pursuing a definite object, did not act with a full consciousness 
of their proceeding; that they had no clear, conscious design of 
contravening the real state of the fact; but, void of critical sense 
and of historical interest, they estimated the value and truth of 
an historical representation only by its dogmatic character and 
its religious effect, treating the material transmitted rather in 
the manner and with the freedom of an artist, though they were 
very imperfectly aware of the contradiction to actual history into 
which they stumbled, precisely from a deficiency of the historical 
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sense! As such a transformation of history must have been 
much more possible to a person standing afar off than to an eye- 
witness, it is from this side incomparably more likely that our 
author was a later personage than that he was a companion of 
the Apostle Paul. 

All this naturally applies in a still greater degree if, instead of 
Luke, Timothy or Silas is to be made the author of the Acts, since 
they were in more prolonged and confidential intercourse with 
Paul than he was. If it is improbable that Luke should have 
written many things which our book communicates, it is still 
more improbable that the unhistorical accounts of the journey, 
xi. 27 ff, of the apostolic council, of the incident at Philippi, 
should have originated with Silas, or the incredible communica- 
tion respecting the circumcision of Timothy with himself, not to 
mention other points which suggest themselves to every one. 

Positive indications of the later origin of the Lukan writings 
are, however, not lacking. The prologue of the Gospel already 
assumes the existence of an extensive Gospel literature. We 
are, indeed, too little acquainted with the detailed history of 
this literature to define with accuracy the date at which a 
multiplicity of Gospel writings came into existence; still it 
is not likely that this spread of Gospel histories should belong 
to a period so. early as the apostolic age; first, because a 
general need of written Gospels would arise only with the 
gradual extinction of the generation of those immediate disciples 


1 Tt must, indeed, appear incredible to us that such a self-deception can be possible ; 
but the history of religion and theology in ancient and modern times affords innume- 
rable instances of similar conduct towards material historically transmitted. We need 
not even take the evidence contained in the history of Mysticism and Gnosticism ; 
neither need we refer to the assertions of older orthodoxy respecting the contents of the 
Bible, or to interpretations of Scripture in the New Testament and by the Fathers, 
evident as it is that he who violates the obvious literal sense of Scripture for the sake 
of a dogmatic interest would not scruple for the same reason to violate tradition in 
general, Examples are to be found still nearer. Does it require more for a Luke or a 
John to overlook the difference of their representations from actual history, than when 
in our own critical age philosophizing orthodoxy has overlooked the contradiction of the 
theses of Schelling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher, with the maxims of the New Testa- 
ment ? 
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of Jesus from whose oral tradition instruction was first derived ; 
and, secondly, because the multiplicity of Gospels, with their 
essentially dogmatic significance, presupposes a multiplicity of 
dogmatic tendencies, such as could scarcely have been developed 
so early as the apostolic age, an age divided at first by the 
simple antagonism of Jewish Christianity and Paulinism. Even 
Luke himself does not describe his predecessors as the imme- 
diate disciples of Jesus, but as those who drew from the tradi- 
tion delivered by these disciples: ‘‘ Many have taken in hand to 
set forth the Gospel history as it was delivered to us by those 
who were eye-witnesses ;” this surely implies that the many 
narrators were not themselves eye-witnesses. But if many of 
the post-apostolic generation preceded Luke as authors, we must 
put himself either in the second, or at the most at the end of 
the first, generation after the Apostles. We are still more 
distinctly referred to this later period by Luke’s treatment of 
the eschatological speeches of Jesus. It is true that in these 
very speeches it has been attempted to find incontrovertible 
proof that the authors of the first and third Gospels did not 
write later than the end of the apostolic age.! For as, according 
to Luke xxi. 32, ix. 27, Matt. xxiv. 34, xvi. 28, the coming of 
Christ was to take place before the end of a generation, these 
passages and the Gospels concerned must have been written 
before the result had refuted the prophecy, viz. in the first 
thirty or forty years after the death of Christ. Baur,? however, 
has convincingly demonstrated that it is by no means necessary 
to limit yeved, before which the coming was to commence, to 
a period of thirty or forty years; that this expression also desig- 
nates the period of human life in its longest duration, a Roman 
seculum, or a period of from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty years; that the passages Luke ix. 27 and Matt. xvi. 28, 


1 The Saxon Anonymus, in his often mentioned letter to Baur. 


* Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1849, 316 ff., to which Hilgenfeld, die Evang. Justin’s 
u. 8. w., p. 367, and my small treatise in the Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1852, 299 f., 
add some further evidence. 
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point to this signification by the words tives trav de éordtwv ; 
that also at a later date, down to Trajan and Hadrian, the yevea 
of the contemporaries of Jesus was regarded as not quite extinct; 
and even though the prophecy, Matt. xxiv. 34, may originally 
have intended an earlier commencement of the Parusia, still 
nothing hindered an Evangelist writing later from taking it in 
the widest extent possible. The same scholar has also justly 
remarked, that the very form of these eschatological speeches 
in Luke, compared with that in Matthew, places the expecta- 
tion of a speedy visible return of Christ unmistakably in the 
background. That the visible Parusia itself was foreign to Luke, 
I should indeed be sorry to say, on account of xxi. 27; but so 
much the more striking is Luke’s procedure towards all the 
sayings which concern the proximity of the Parusia. While in 
Matt. xvi. 28, it is prophesied that some of those present shall 
not die, éws dv iSwor Tov vidv Tod dvOpdrov épydpevov ev ty Bactr<la 
atrov, in place of this it is vaguely said in Luke ix. 27, éws 
dv idwor thv BactAciav tod Oeod; While Matt. xxvi. 64 makes 
Jesus declare, drdpru dpeoOe tov vidv rod dvOpérov KaOipevov éx 
SeEiav ths Suvdpews Kal épxdpevov eri tov vepeAav Tod odpavod, 
in Luke xxll. 69 he says merely, ard rod viv éora 6 vi. T. a. 
KaOypevos ex detOv THs Suvapews Tod Oeod; on the immediately im- 
pending return on the clouds he is silent; very significant, 
finally, is the metamorphosis in the twenty-first chapter of Luke 
of the speeches recorded in Matt. xxiv. The very theme of the 
discussion is given by Luke otherwise than by his predecessor ; 
when Jesus has announced the impending destruction of the 
temple, the Apostles ask in Matt. xxiv. 3, rére ratra éorat Kai 
ti 7d onpelov THS os wapovoias Kal THs ovvTEAclas Tod aildvos ; 
Luke v. 7, instead of this second question respecting the Parusia, 
makes them merely repeat the first in other words, ré 7d onpeiov, 
drav péAyn tavra ylverOar. Accordingly, the answer of Jesus, 
which in Matthew combines the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Parusia as two closely connected events, refers in Luke 
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primarily to the destruction of Jerusalem alone; and while he 
more distinctly describes this as that which occurred in the year 
70, on the other hand he makes the Parusia appear only in the 
more remote future. In Matthew the prophecy develops itself 
thus: as a prognostic of the Parusia (dpy7 @divwv, ver. 8), wars 
and famines, pestilences and earthquakes, and at the same time 
(rére, ver. 9) violent persecutions of the Christians, are to be 
expected, false prophets are to appear, and the gospel is to 
be preached in all the world, xat rére n&eu 75 TéAos (ver. 14). 
This final catastrophe itself begins with the desecration of the 
Temple prophesied by Daniel; when that takes place, every one is 
to flee (ver. 21), for there shall be tribulation such as was not 
since the beginning of the world, nor ever shall be, a tribulation 
in which all mankind (rdoa cap£) should be destroyed, if its 
duration were not shortened for the sake of the Christians. But 
immediately after (edOéws pera riv OArAtTw TOV pepGv exeivwv, Ver. 
29), the sun and moon shall be darkened, stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the Messiah shall appear in the clouds, According 
to Luke’s representation, the Christian persecutions (ver. 12), the 
wars and pestilences, &c., are to occur first; the time of the 
latter event is not more minutely specified, but, as it seems, is 
to be further postponed than in Matthew, from the omission of 
the words, Matt. xxiy. 8 (tatra dpyi) ddivwv), and from the inter- 
ruption of the connection between verses 9 and 10 (where Luke 
leaves out the yap of Matthew, and inserts in its place rdre 
éXeyev avrots); whereas in Matt. xxiv. 15, the Parusia, as a part 
of the réAos, ver. 14, immediately follows the desecration of the 
Temple; Luke, v. 20, rejecting the words rére n&er 75 TéAOs, merely 
says, drav Sé inte KuKAOvpevnv td oTpatorédwv THY LepovaaArpu, TOTE 
yore, dtu nyytkev } épipwors adrqs; hereupon follows the injunc- 
tion to fly, and the description of the time of tribulation as in 
Matthew; but while the latter had represented the tribulation as 
universal, it is by Luke referred especially to the Jews, and what 


1 Ver. 23, torar yap dvaycn peyadn tri rig yg Kai 6py) TY Aa@* rovry. 
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immediately ensues is, verse 24, merely the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; after this (instead of the edOéws, Matt. xxiv. 28), a con- 
siderable time is to elapse until the period of pagan sovereignty 
has expired (dypu tAnpwOGor Kaipot eOvav, ver. 24), and then, only 
at an epoch not more minutely specified, the Parusia is to com- 
mence, ver. 25 ff. But, that we must not imagine this time too 
near, the Evangelist has already announced in ver. 8; where, to 
-Matthew’s warning against false Messiahs, he also adds a warn- 
ing against a speedy expectation of the end of the world (zoAAoi 
éXevrovTas » 2... Aéyovres, Ste eyd cipe kal 6 Katpds HyyrKe), 
With the same object, he has likewise (xix. 11 ff.) made use of 
the parable of the talents earlier, when (ver. 11) he ascribes to it 
the express purpose of refuting the idea of an immediate appear- 
ance of the heavenly kingdom, and for this end points out that 
the dvOpwros eidyevis had gone into a far country. Similarly 
he makes Jesus, Acts i. 6 f., forestall the notion that the Mes- 
sianic kingdom was to be expected so soon, by an exhortation 
to patience. According to all this, he can only have taken the 
yevea, before the expiration of which all was to be accomplished, 
in the widest extent of the word, even if he did not at last 
neutralize this expression by some of those interpretations by 
which it was subsequently rendered innocuous. At any rate, 
the precautions are unmistakable which he takes to remove the 
Parusia of Christ further than Matthew, to separate it from the 
judicial punishment of Jerusalem, and to make it commence 
only a considerable time after that event. This presupposes 
that he did not write till a period from which the destruction of 
Jerusalem was already somewhat remote, and the necessity 
could no longer be denied of imagining the end of the world to 
be separated from it by many years; for this is, in other cases 
also, the constant course of these eschatological expectations, 
that their goal is never removed further than to the immediate 
future, and that it was not till late that the idea of a protracted 


1 See Baur, Untersuch. ueber d. Ev. pp. 408 f. 
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historical development of Christianity upon earth became habi- 
tual. Now if it is unmistakable even in Matthew that his 
apprehension of the eschatological speeches cannot be ascribed 
to a period either before or immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but only to a time when the city had been for a 
period in the hands of the Romans (for otherwise he would pro- 
bably have connected the Parusia with the destruction itself, 
and not with the state of desolation, the BdéAvypa ris épnpdcews, 
ver. 15), Luke must have written his Gospel still later, when 
a longer time (ka:poi, xxi. 24) had elapsed after the fall of the 
Temple. Therefore, if we do not make the single periods too 
short, we must go as far the beginning of the second century, 
or perhaps one or two decades further, for the origin of the 
Gospel.* 

In tne Acts itself there are two features which chiefly point to 
a later date for the composition of this book. First, it seems to 
presuppose the formation of a tradition which cannot belong 
either to the apostolic age or to the one immediately sub- 
sequent ; and, secondly, its whole tendency renders probable a 
more protracted development of the antagonisms which it strives 
to reconcile. The first of these features is exhibited by the 
parallel between Paul and the original Apostles. We have 
already seen that this parallel is not founded on historical fact, 
but can only be explained by an intentional similarity in the 
portraiture of the two sides. Herein, indeed, in part of the 
narratives, the greatest originality is on the Pauline side; the 
stories of persecutions, iii—v., probably arose merely from the 
desire of giving the many sufferings of Paul their counterpart in 
the primitive Apostles; and in the history of the latter, the narra- 
tive of the twelfth chapter is the only persecution transmitted to 
the author by tradition. Similarly, we may recognize in the con- 
version of Cornelius only an imitation of the Pauline mission to 
the Gentiles. Conversely, the Petrine appear to have been the 


* What Lekebusch, p. 423, observes in opposition to this I may leave unanswered. 
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actual models of the Pauline miracles, for, in the first place, 
these stories of miracles rather point to the soil of Jewish 
Christianity, with its craving for wonders; secondly, their 
Jewish-Christian origin is testified by the accordance with the 
Petrine Gospel of Mark, in the healing of Tabitha, even if 
only one of the sources should have been employed; and in 
the story of Simon Magus, by its connection with the legend 
of Simon in Justin and the Clementine writings. Neither, 
judging by his whole tendency, could our author have any 
interest in inventing Petrine miracles; a superabundance of 
miraculous works on the part of Paul would rather have 
been welcome to him as conducive to the glorification of his 
Apostle; hence, if he records a considerable number of such 
miracles, there is a presumptive probability that they were pre- 
sented to him by a Petrine tradition. But this tradition can 
scarcely have been of early origin. In this respect, let us 
consider the legend of Simon and the story of the Feast of 
Pentecost. Out of the actual tongue-speaking occurring in the 
apostolic age, a speaking in foreign tongues could be derived 
only at a time when not merely present contemplation, but also 
living recollection, of such a charism had passed away; or at least 
when the apostolic age was sufficiently remote to attribute to it 
a form of the phenomenon essentially different from that of a 
later period; and this the more, as our author does not make this 
tongue-speaking appear only at the outpouring of the Spirit at 
the Feast of Pentecost, but likewise at the conversion of Corne- 
hus and the baptism of the disciples of John. Hence he must 
have regarded speaking in foreign tongues! as the normal form 
of the charism in the apostolic age. This idea could surely not 
arise till many years after the end of that period. It is the same 
with the legend of Simon. We are certainly very ill informed as 
to the age and origin of this legend; but so much is at any rate 
extremely probable, that it did not first arise from the passage 

1 That he can only suppose this by the later tongue-speaking has already been 
observed. 
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in the Acts, whose literary history alone forces this assumption 
upon us. Even if the last reviser of the Clementine Recogni- 
tions employed our book, this is yet not probable of the anti- 
Pauline author of the Homilies, and still less of the originator 
or originators of those writings which form the basis of the 
Homilies as well as of the Recognitions. But that the figure 
of Simon Magus was not wanting to them is beyond doubt. 
In Justin’s account also there is not a single feature which 
would point to the Acts as its authority; and in the Acts itself 
we could only explain the acceptance of the story of Simon if 
the author found it pre-existing in Jewish-Christian tradition. 
Finally, if our earlier conjecture respecting the origin and signi- 
fication of this legend has any foundation, we must suppose that 
it was already diffused among the Ebionites generally, and per- 
haps also contained in documents, when our author was induced 
to take them into account. But such development of a legend 
always requires a considerable time; and as its origin is not 
credible much earlier than towards the end of the apostolic age, 
this landmark takes us with all probability to the second century 
for the composition of the Acts. 

The whole tendency of our book also refers it to a later stage 
of ecclesiastical development. Such a premeditated attempt to 
mediate between the parties in the Church was scarcely possible 
until after they had measured themselves with each other for 
some time, had worked out the points in dispute to a clear con- 
sciousness, and had begun to recognize the importance of those 
they held in common. This at least is the general course of 
these party negociations. At first the antagonism of tendencies is 
most strongly emphasized, the points of accordance are placed in 
the background; and when the antagonisms are gradually blunted, 
only with the lapse of time, common objects and postulates appear 
more distinctly, conciliatory definitions are sought, and proposals 
of peace and concessions made by both sides. So we must also 
picture to ourselves the course of the remarkable party conflict 
in the primitive Christian Church; nor are we entirely destitute 
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of vouchers for the correctness of this idea. How harshly are 
the parties opposed to each other at the beginning, notwithstand- 
ing the convention at Jerusalem! How little as yet is there any 
question of mutual concessions, when, on one side, Paul without 
restriction rejects the whole principle of Jewish Christianity, as 
well as the enduring validity of the Law, and denies to all who 
still adhere to Law and circumcision any share in the Christian 
kingdom of the Messiah (Gal. iii. 10, v. 2 ff.); when, on the other 
side, the party of James refuse to recognize the uncircumcised as 
fellow-believers (Gal. ii. 11 ff.); when the same party, as we see 
from the Epistles to the Corinthians, would not allow the Apostle 
of the Gentiles to rank as an Apostle at all; when the Apostle 
John in the Revelation (ii. 3) describes the Pauline custom of 
eating sacrificial meat and the transgression. of the Mosaic 
marriage laws (the zopveéa) as a doctrine of devils, under the most 
odious names! No Christianity in Judaism is the counter-sign 
on one side; no Christianity out of Judaism on the other; and 
although this latter principle is moderated in the Revelation, nay, 
even in the compact at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 9), so far that the fact 
of Gentile conversion is acknowledged (Rev. vii. 9 ff); converted 
Gentiles must nevertheless be all the more bound to the . 
customs of the wider proselytism (abstinence from sacrificial 
flesh and from zopveia), and the Jewish-Christians alone are 
recognized as the actual stock of the Christian theocracy (Rev. 
vii. 1 ff, xiv. 1). We find a somewhat greater approximation of 
the two parties already in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Epistle of James,! but their opposition nevertheless still appears 
distinctly in the foreground; and while in the Acts a peace- 
able co-existence is suggested to the parties, even there each 
makes the attempt to exclude the other, notwithstanding a 
partial acquiescence in their ideas.? It is the same with the 


1 See Schwegler, Nach-apost. Zeit. ii. 315 ff., i. 444 f. : 

2 At any rate, it cannot be supposed that on the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jewish Christians had abandoned their nationality to take the side of the Gentile 
Christians (Lekebusch, p. 167), that from that time forth the greater number of them 
should have renounced the observances of the Law and circumcision, as it is still 
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so-called Epistle of Barnabas in its relation to Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Now it cannot be positively asserted that a conciliatory 
writing like the Acts must necessarily be later than that which 
upholds a party standpoint more rigidly; but if in the Acts we 
find not only a general attempt to mediate between the parties, 
but at the same time perceive that a main point of conflict in 
earlier times, the dispute about faith and works, is passed over 
with scarcely an allusion, and everything reduced to the practical 
question of the enduring validity of the Mosaic Law and the 
admissibility of Gentile conversion, it is probable that this book 
belongs to a period in which the importance of the dogmatic 
antagonism between Paulinists and Judaists had already fallen 
into the background. And by the earnestness with which the 
contrast between faith and works is still discussed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Epistle of James, this seems to have 
taken place, not before, but probably only some time after, the 
commencement of the second century. 

Several smaller features seem to be derived frome the same 
period. I have already shown that the short and vague de- 
scription of the Ephesian heresiarchs, xx. 29 f., coincides with 
the descriptions elsewhere of the heretics of the second century. 
Attention has already been drawn in another place! to the fact 
that Stephen’s expectation, vii. 59, of being with Christ imme- 
diately after his death points to the ideas of the second century, 
according to which it was supposed to be a martyr’s prerogative 
to spend the time before the resurrection, not in the lower, but in 
the upper Paradise; in other cases, at least, our author makes 
even the righteous enter only into the lower Paradise in Hades, 
Luke xvi. 22 ff. Several features, however, deserve special 


often assumed without any historical proof. In this case, how could strict Judaism 
in A.D, 150 have the importance which is exhibited in the Clementine writings and 
in Justin? how could the polemics of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to 
Diognetus have been still possible, to say nothing of other points which are to be 
found in Schwegler’s Post-Ap. Age, and in Bawr’s Christianity of the First Three 
Centuries, pp. 77 ff. ? 


1 Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1847, 402 ff. 
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attention as indicating the commencement of an hierarchical 
constitution. Among these is the expression, i. 17, employed 
respecting the traitor Judas, éAaye tov KAnpov tis SvaKovias 
tavrys, 1.e. in case this designation of the apostolic office takes 
into consideration the idea of the spiritual office as an ecclesi- 
astical institution; and that this is really the case is the more 
probable, as in ver. 20 the apostolic office is also designated 
éerioxom? ; for from the passage, Ps. cix. 8 (rijv érurxoriy airod 
Ad Bor Erepos),. it is here proved that a successor to the betrayer 
must be chosen. Yet the apostolic office is not an ériukom) 
merely in a general sense, inasmuch as the leadership of the 
Christian community falls on the Apostles ; but more definitely, 
so far as it is considered the prototype of the episcopal office in 
the Church, and essentially identical with it. From this stand- 
point also the narrative, viii. 14, seems to be constructed, accord- 
ing to which the Samaritans baptized by Philip received the 
Holy Ghost only by the laying on of hands by the Apostles; for 
although the custom that bishops alone can bestow confirmation 
on the baptized, cannot be traced with certainty prior to the time 
of Cyprian, it is nevertheless quite credible that in Jewish- 
Christian tradition, to which by several tokens the thing belongs, 
it was already connected with the episcopal tendencies which 
came into existence at a very early period. If, at least, in 
the Svapaprupia “laxéBov (ii. 3, 5), and in the Epistle of Peter 
to James before the Clementine Homilies (two documents, 
the great antiquity of which Hilgenfeld has justly recog- 
nized),' the episcopal constitution is taken for granted, and 
James is treated as the first bishop, and if the same thing 
was also, according to Hegesippus (b. Eus. K. G. iv. 22, 2), an 
Ebionite tradition, it cannot be at all strange to find in the same 
circle a narrative which, as here, demonstrates*the superiority 
of the episcopal dignity by its apostolic prototype. With less 
probability, the apostolic council (xv.) may be regarded as an 
imitation of the synodical institution, for the antiquity of synods 


1 Clement. Recog. and Homil, pp. 26 ff. Theol. Jahrb. 1854, 490 ff. 
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cannot be traced so far up; and, moreover, this so-called apostolic 
council is not an assembly of heads of churches, but an assembly 
of the church of Jerusalem ; on the other hand, the commanding 
position which is here attributed to the Jerusalemites, as opposed 
to Paul and the Gentile Christians, especially in ver. 28, ex- 
presses the idea of an apostolic college and its authority, which 
is obviously unhistorical, and cannot belong to a very early 
period.t That, moreover, the visible endeavour of the Acts to 
rebut the political charges against Christianity presupposes 
conditions of the time of Trajan or the following age, has been 
acutely observed by Schwegler.? 

Now if all these tokens render it probable that our book did 
not come into existence before the beginning, and perhaps 
scarcely before the second decade, of the second century, there 
are, on the other side, several reasons which forbid us to put the 
date of its composition too far down. The Acts points, by its 
whole tendency, to a time when ecclesiastical development still 
turned on the antagonism of Paulinism and Judaism, which had 
not yet been forced into the background by any wide-spread 
conflict ; to the time which preceded the agitation roused by 
Gnosticism. Although Gnosticism itself is in one aspect extreme 
Paulinism, and in so far the transactions of the Gnostic period 
are a continuation of the earlier dispute between Pauline and 
Jewish Christianity, the original character of Paulinism is, 
nevertheless, so essentially altered, that from the time of its more 
general influence in the Church different points of dispute from 
the earlier ones appear in the foreground, and the old contro- 
versy about the validity of the Mosaic Law gets an essentially 


1 Lekebusch, indeed, p. 425, considers it, just on account of this passage, quite 
*‘ glaring” (eklatant) that the Acts cannot be a production of the second century, for 
otherwise this share in the decisions would not have been conceded to the Church; but 
the self-government of the communities was until the middle of the second century far 
greater than is usually supposed; even the Ignatian Epistles only require that it 
should be restricted in favour of the episcopal power; they do not yet assume this 
restriction as a fact. The Acts seem to originate with the same Church as these 
Epistles. 


? Nach-ap. Zeit. ii. 119; comp. pp. 14 ff. 
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new phase by the Gnostic distinction between the God of the 
Jews and the Supreme God. Of this phase of the party conflict 
the Acts does not yet contain any distinct trace. Even the 
legend of Simon, in its later form the most decided reflex of 
the dispute with Gnosticism, is not yet here; the verdict on 
Simon (viii. 10), that he is 7 Svvapis Oeod  peydAn, does not 
compel us to go beyond the idea of a divine emanation, after 
the manner of angels, or to distinguish the God, whose organ the 
sorcerer is supposed to be, from the God of the Jews. The 
doctrine of divine powers was, however, widely spread since the 
time of Philo, and might have found admittance into Samaritan 
theology as early as the first century; from divine powers also 
Cerinthus derived the creation of the world and the delivery of 
the Law, yet without meaning to overstep the limits of Judaism; 
and, like other Ebionites, he made the highest of these divine 
powers descend at the baptism of Jesus. We should be obliged 
to seek the same idea of the Messiah in the statement about ~ 
Simon, if, with Ritschl,| we were to suppose that Simon was 
a Samaritan pseudo-Messiah; but even were he no historical 
person, but merely the mythical representative of a particular 
opinion, there is nothing in the announcements of the Acts that 
would refer us for this to the more highly developed Gnosticism, 
which he certainly is made to represent in Justin and the 
Clementine writings.2. Much rather, if a further manifestation 
is still to be regarded in the formation of the tradition presented 
in the Acts outside Paul and Paulinism, against which it was 
originally directed ; might those precursors of Gnosis who had 
not yet advanced as far as the later distinction of the highest 


1 Ensteh, d. altkath. Kirche, 161 f. 


2 Even the description, Rec. i. 72 (referring, according to Hilgenfeld, Clem. 
Recog. and Hom. pp. 105 f., and Ritschl, pp. 158 f., to the Basilidian Gnosticism), 
is distinguished from that of the Acts by the very feature which constitutes peculiar 
Gnosticism. Simon here asserts, se esse virtutem summam eaxcelsi Det, qui sit supra 
conditorem mundi. As tothe rest, one might ask, after our earlier discussions, whether 
the (otherwise unimportant) difference of this passage from the other representations 
of Simon in the Recognitions and Homilies is not to be traced merely to the use of the 
Acts ? 
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God from the Creator of the world, be the very phenomenon in 
question. A second passage, too, which in itself might apply to_ 
the Gnostics, xx. 30, sounds much too general to make such 
reference necessary ; and therefore our book is altogether with- 
out any definite notice of actual Gnosticism. Hence, although 
at the date at which the Acts was written Gnosticism may 
perhaps have already begun its career, it is improbable that 
it had as yet arrived at any great importance in that part of 
the Church from which our book proceeds; and as we know that 
it had already done so at Rome, the probable birthplace of the 
Acts, before the year 140, we cannot well go further than A.D. 
130 for the composition of the Acts. 

This is also evident from another side. In Acts xv. the Jewish 
Christians demand the unconditional adoption of Judaism by the 
Gentile Christians; while, on the contrary, itself gives the deci- 
sion that they only required of the Gentile Christians the obser- 
vance of the proselyte laws, whereas the Jewish Christians were 
continuously bound to the Law and to circumcision. If this repre- 
sentation, according to all we have seen, is derived, not from the 
history of apostolic times, but from the circumstances and require- 
ments of the time in which our book originates, it follows that at 
that period not only must the claims of the Jewish-Christian party 
as a whole, but the importance of the party itself must have been 
so great that they had some prospect of succeeding with their 
claims, and a Paulinist had reason to believe that the recognition — 
of an independent Gentile Christianity could not be purchased 
by smaller concessions than those suggested in our book. But 
these conditions we find altered, not only in and after the middle 
of the second century, when, as it is known, the Clementine 
writings themselves renounce the circumcision of Gentile Chris- 
tians, but even at the time when Justin wrote his Dialogue with 
Trypho they had ceased to exist in this manner. In chapter xlvii. 
of that work, it is asked whether he can be saved who believes 
in Christ, yet still adheres to the Law? To this Justin replies, 
that such a Jewish Christian may be saved, inasmuch as he does 
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not presume to enforce Law and circumcision on Gentile Chris- 
tians, and deny salvation to those who do not observe them ; 
although it is nevertheless a proof of narrow-mindedness (76 
doOeves THs yvépuns) to wish to observe, as a Christian, the com- 
mands which Moses gave to the people because of their hardness 
of heart. On the other hand, those were also to be rejected who 
broke off all communion with Jewish Christians. But as regards 
the Gentile Christians who, in the sense of the strict Jewish 
Christians, acquiesced in the acceptance of Judaism, they might 
perhaps be saved (cwOjrcrOa isws trohapBdvw). It is impossible 
to mistake the fact that the position of the parties is here dif- 
ferent from what it is in the Acts. The claim of circumcision 
upon the Gentile Christians appears already in Justin to be con- 
fined to a decided minority in the Church ; the strict exclusive 
Jewish Christianity which raised this claim is on the point of 
being separated from the Church as heretical ; for Justin says, not 
only that he rejects this opinion, but he wishes. salvation to be 
deemed dependent on the recognition of the uncircumcised Gentile 
Christians, and consequently he does not allow this exclusive 
Jewish Christianity to be reckoned as real Christianity. Even 
the more moderate Jewish Christianity, which limits itself to 
the observance of the Law, the very object demanded by the 
Acts in the resolutions of its council, can no longer in the time 
of Justin have embraced the majority in the Church, or at least 
in the Roman church (to which both these books belong) ; 
when even this Father, so nearly akin to Ebionitism, treats 
it merely as a form of bigotry to be tolerated within the 
Church. It is evident that, as compared with the Acts, the 
liberation of Christianity from Judaism had made an important 
step in advance. The same Jewish Christianity which the Acts 
assumes to be predominant, we see in Justin reduced to a 
minority, now scarcely able to maintain itself in the Church , 
that to which the Acts aspires as the most that can be obtained 
by the opposite side, already begins its retreat into the attitude 
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of a party merely tolerated! If this was the state of parties in’ 
A.D. 150, when the Justinian Dialogue was written, a book pro- 
ceeding on the historical premisses of the Acts must have been 
written considerably earlier; and if it was in all probability 
Gnosticism which primarily decided the victory over strict 
Judaism, silenced the objections of the Judaists to an inde- 
pendent Gentile Christianity by its dangerous onslaught, and 
caused their alliance with their former opponents,—the datum 
compels us to place the composition of the Acts earlier than the 
conflict of the Roman church with Gnosticism; so that on this 
side also, about the year 130 results as the ultimate date beyond 
which we cannot transfer it. Much rather, if we consider how 
great is the difference between the state of the parties assumed 
in the Acts and that of Justin’s time, is it probable that it*was 
written some years before the last date, somewhat betwixt 110 
and 125 A.D. 

The date of its composition might be more precisely defined if 
we possessed more exact information about several other writ- 
ings in the New Testament. As the third Gospel was, according 
to all appearance, used by the second and fourth, the limits 
between which its composition must fall might be fixed, and 
hence also approximately the age of the Acts, did we but know 


1 T am so far unable to agree in Ritschl’s opinion (Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1847, 
298) when he attempts to prove that the position of the parties was quite the same 
in Justin and in the Acts; I must rather consider Schwegler quite right in saying 
(Nach-ap. Zeit. ii. 118) that Justin already admits what the Acts seeks. Nay, I 
must extend the difference still further than Schwegler. When Ritschl elsewhere 
endeavours to show that the Acts altogether presupposes a tolerably advanced inter- 
mixture of the Pauline and Jewish-Christian parties, this assertion must be essentially 
limited on the basis of our book itself. The reconciliation of the parties must indeed 
have already commenced, if a book such as the Acts could have any effect, or indeed if 
its existence were possible; but it cannot have advanced to the point aimed at by the 
author, otherwise he would not have been obliged to labour for this object at the cost 
of so many expedients. In truth, with regard to the laws for proselytes imposed on 
the Gentile Christians in Acts xv., Ritschl (pp. 801 f.) is obliged to adopt the supposi- 
tion that the author found this verdict already in existence on the side of the Jewish 
Christians, and employed the datum without comprehending it, which surely no one 
will think credible in such a turning-point of the whole book. 
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from what period the above-named books are derived. But this 
is no more certain with them than with the two books of Luke; 
we must, therefore, renounce the hope of gaining anything here 
for the present investigation. For the same reason we forbear 
to point out that relation of the Gospel of Luke to the rest. 
Besides the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of James, to 
which we have already alluded, and the genuine Pauline Epistles, 
which do not come into consideration here, the Acts itself, in its 
whole tendency, comes into contact especially with the first 
Epistle of Peter and the last two chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans.' But the date of their origin also is not a whit more 
certain than that of the Acts; and their relations to the latter 
would thus enable us to infer only a relative date, which would 
be of little use. It may therefore be observed only incidentally 
that the first Epistle of Peter does not appear to me, according 
to Schwegler’s theory, older, but younger than our book; for, in 
the first place, considering its compilatory character, the passages 
in which it coincides with the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
Epistle of James are to be explained by its having made use 
of these Epistles, and not the converse; secondly, it takes for 
granted, ver. 13, the legend of Peter’s presence at Rome, which 
the Acts would surely have noticed, one way or the other, had 
the author found it already in existence. 

According to all these indications, we shall assign the origin 
of the Acts with most probability to the second or third decade 
of the second century. The absence of any indication capable 
of guiding us naturally renders it impossible to state the name 
of the author; but neither will any one who clearly comprehends 
the task, the conditions, and the limits of an investigation of 
this nature, require such a discovery either in this or in any 
kindred case.2_ On the other hand, it seems possible to fix with 


1 See Schwegler, Nach-ap. Zeit. ii. 2 ff.; Baur, Paul. 398 ff. ; Tiibingen Theol. Jour- 
nal, viii. 493 ff. More on this later. 

2 As Schwanbeck does, pp. 125, 151, and likewise the Saxon Anonymus, p. 24 of 
his letter to Baur. 
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comparative certainty the locality in which it was written. As, 
for writings like ours, in addition to their general destination 
for the collective Christian Church, special local occasions may 
be conjectured; it is probable, a priort, that the birthplace of such 
a book will betray itself by its reference to a particular com- 
munity or national church. Now there are altogether four 
places which appear in the Acts with special importance ; in the 
accounts of the primitive community, Jerusalem ; in the history 
of Paul and Gentile Christianity, Antioch, Ephesus, and Rome; 
whereas Corinth, notwithstanding its importance in the cause of 
Christianity, is treated with striking brevity. When dealing 
with the origin of our book, Jerusalem cannot be thought 
of, not merely because this city soon loses its independent 
importance in our account, but far more because the Greek 
language could proceed from Jerusalem as little as the Pauline 
contents. Antioch also, although for a time the principal seat 
of Gentile Christianity and of the Gentile mission, appears on 
the whole too much a point of transition to allow us to believe 
our book to be specially designed for the church there. It is 
the first station on the way of the Apostle who conquered the 
Roman Empire for Christianity, but it is not his goal; and even 
if among the sources of the Acts one should have come from 
Antioch, nothing indicates that the whole of it was calculated 
for Antioch or for any part of the Syrian church. The case 
seems to be the same with Ephesus. But as the theory that 
the Lukan writings originated in Asia Minor, and in Ephesus in 
particular, has recently found an ingenious advocate in Kostlin," 
we must enter more minutely on this possibility. 

Kostlin appeals in behalf of his theory first to tradition, inas- 
much as the composition of the Gospel was universally ascribed 
to the east of the Roman Empire, and the earliest traces of 
its existence lead to Asia Minor. However, no ancient writer 
names Asia Minor in particular as the place in which the Gospel 


1 Ursprung u. Comp. d. synopt. Ev. 294 ff. 
* Evidences in Credner, Int. 151, 128; De Wette’s Int. to the N. T. 190 f. 
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originated ; but Oriental manuscripts and translations name 
Alexandria: Gregory of Nazianzus, Jerome and Isidore, Achaia. 
But what avails the testimony of writers of whom it may be 
assumed that they didnot set out with historical knowledge, but 
with local wishes or learned conjectures ; some with the conjec- 
ture that the book which, as was supposed, was first mentioned 
from Corinth (Rom. ii. 16; comp. xvi. 1), was also composed 
there ; others with the hypothetical identity of Luke with the 
Alexandrian author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, or with the 
ambitious efforts of Alexandrian theologians to claim for their 
church the Pauline as well as the Petrine Gospel.! It would be 
of far greater importance if it could be really demonstrated that 
Luke’s Gospel was first used in Asia Minor. We are absolutely 
ignorant whether Marcion possessed it already in his own 
country, or first in Rome; whether its elaboration by Marcion 
occurred sooner or later than its employment by Justin; still 
less can we assert that it was only after the middle of the second 
century that, owing to the heretics and Marcion in particular, it 
was employed in the Church.? Moreover, that the fourth Gospel 
(apparently a product of the church of Asia Minor) made use of 
our Luke proves the less, as we not only find it used previously by 
Justin at Rome, but soon after by the Clementine Homilies, and 
earlier still to an unlimited extent by the author of the canonical 
Gospel of Mark. Just as well as these could use Luke’s Gospel 
if it came from Asia Minor; or still more easily could the author 
of the fourth Gospel use it in Asia Minor if it came from Rome. 
Finally, when Kostlin adduces on his side the multifarious 
accordance of the Lukan writings with the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, the evidential force of this argument is 
counteracted by the fact that they may be shown to contain at 
least as many points of contact with other writings of which 
Asia Minor is not the home. Kostlin himself (299 ff.) shows 


1 See, respecting the supposed composition of Mark’s Gospel at Alexandria, Credner, 
Int. 116. 


2 Késtlin, 298. 
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how nearly allied is the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to that of Luke; and we must also admit that this affinity is 
great enough to account for the conjecture of Clement of Alex- 
andria that the style of the Epistle proceeds from Luke; little as 
it really suffices to establish the conjecture, and perverse as it 
must appear when Clement’s hypothesis is warmed up again in 
these times.! The same observation with regard to the Pastoral 
Epistles led Schott? to the conjecture that these works were 
written by Luke; and although the conclusion was certainly 
hasty, yet it is impossible to deny the existence of relations 
between the two, such as to counterbalance those between Luke 
and the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. With respect 
to their store of words, they are more nearly allied to the 
writings of Luke, and especially to the Acts, than are the latter ;* 
and in their contents they come into contact with them in some 
passages in a manner so striking, and so clearly exhibit the 
standpoint and aims of a later period, that there is every proba- 
bility of the author’s actual acquaintance with the works of Luke, 
which thereby gain a comparatively ancient testimony in their 
favour. As Paul in the Acts avows that he endeavours to serve 
the God of his fathers with a pure conscience, so in the second 

1 Ebrard, Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 426 ff. Lange, Ap. Zeit. 
i. 185. Késtlin has excellently refuted both, Tubingen Theol. Journal, 1854, 425. 


2 Tsagoge, 324; comp. Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 18438, 542. 


3 The Pastoral Epistles contain the following words, which among the books of the 
New Testament appear only in those of Luke: dvo.a, avri\apBavecsar, ayap.oroc, 
Bvsizev, Spdpoc, dvvdorne, éxxéey (rd wvevtpa), taoriZely, exéyew, émipedreioSar, 
émumAsiov, éaisko7, in the sense of the office of bishop (in another sense also, 1 Pet. 
ii. 15, v. 6), éxipaivery, edepyecia, evoeBety, Cwypeiv, Cwoyoveiy, iwariopoc, Kakovp- 
yor, vopodwWdacKaroc, voogilecSat, mayic, madedvey, meSapxely, meplepyoc, TrepL- 
mouiclat, mpecBurép.ov, mpoddrnc, mpoteThc, TuKVdC, owpaTiKic, cwdpootyn, 
giravSowria, piridpyuvpoc; besides them and the Lukan writings may be found 
arwSeiy only in Rom. ; é¢uordva, 1 Thess. ; syovxia, 2 Thess. ; evayyedcoric, Eph. ; 
mpeoBitnc, Philem.; éiSeou (xeHy), paprupsioSa, having a good character, 
perarapBavey, repepxecsar, xapww exe, Oi Hy curiay, Heb. ; Boétpoc and AuTpovy, 
1 Pet. ; BAdognpoc and eboeBeua, 2 Pet. ; Asizew, James; vosuxd¢e in Mait., wapa- 
pe ae in Mark, carnyopia in John. The Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, not much greater in extent, contain only twelve words of the first, thirteen of 
the second class. See the Concordance and the Comparison in the Tubingen Theol. 
Journal, 1843, 509 ff., 505 ff. 
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Epistle to Timothy does he testify the same thing in similar 
words;! as in Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27, the fury of the Jews is excused 
by their ignorance (kata dyvovay éexpdfare, iil. 17), so in 1 Tim. 
i. 13, Paul’s zeal for persecution (jAejOnv oti dyvodv éroinoa); as 
there it is repeatedly intimated that every event occurs at the 
time appointed by God? (i. 7, iii. 19 f, xx. 26), so here also 
(1 Tim. ii. 6, vi. 15; Tit. i. 3); as there (viii. 14 ff, xix. 6) the 
gifts of the Spirit are communicated by apostolic imposition of 
hands, so does Paul (2 Tim. i. 6) remind his disciple that he 
owes the charism of the Spirit to his imposition of hands. 
2 Tim. iii. 11 likewise takes express notice of the persecutions 
of the Apostle at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, recounted in 
Acts xili.; as in the speech at Ephesus, Acts xx. 23, it is said, 7d 
mvebpua Siapapriperat pot, éyov, SO in 1 Tim. iv. 1 we read, 7d 
Tvebpa pytas Aéye, &c.; and the same speech (ver. 24, reAcdoar 
tov Spduov pov Kal tiv Suaxoviav) seems to have been in the 
author’s mind when he wrote 2 Tim. iv. 5, 7, tiv Scaxoviav cov 
TAnpoddspynaov, eyo yap dn orévdopat. . . Tov Spdpov terédrAcka. That 
1 Tim. v. 18 takes Luke x. 7 perhaps into consideration, has 
already been remarked. These points of contact seem to me 
at any rate to prove more than those adduced by Kostlin, 
pp. 295 f., as evidence of a close connection of the writings of 
Luke with the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. The 
first Epistle of Peter also, the Roman origin of which we must 
assert, with Schwegler,’ as decidedly as its spuriousness, occupies 
a position at least as near to the Acts as the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians.. Its peculiar stock of words shows its 
affinity with that of the Acts and the Gospel of Luke ;* and its 

1 Acts xxiv. 14, 16: Aarpetw rH TaToWp Sep... év rovTw dé adbricg aoKs 
arpdoxoroy ouveldnow éxew mode rov Sedv, &c.; 2 Tim. i. 3: rp Sep, P Aarpedw 
and mpoysvwy ty kaSapg ovvedjos. The ovycidnare is also in 1 Tim. i. 5, 19, iii. 9, 
Titus i. 15. 
“2 Karpoi, a favourite plural in Luke and in the Pastoral Letters; see Schmidt's 
Tapuetoy, 8. V. 

3 Nach-ap. Zeit. ii. 2 ff. 

4 As appears from the review in the Tiibingen Theol. Journal, 1843, 522 f., and in 
Schulze, d. schriftl. Character des Johannes, pp. 39 ff. 
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contents also come into contact with them not unfrequently. As 
Paul (Acts xvii. 30) designates the heathen age ypdvovs rijs 
ayvoias, Peter (i. 14) speaks of the previous éyvova of his readers ; 
as the former in Acts (xvii. 23) says of the unknown God of the 
Athenian altar, dv dyvootvres etaeBeire, so the latter, i. 8, even of 
the Christian God, dv otk «iddres dyarare; as the Acts, xiv. 2, con- 
trasts the rucrevecv with the devOeiv, so the Epistle, ii. 7, iv. 17; as 
the former, iv. 11 (in imitation of Paul, Rom. ix. 33), applies the 
passage of Ps. exviil. 22 to the unbelief of the Jews, so the 
latter, ii. 7; as Paul endeavours, Acts xxiv. 16, to have ovveiSyous 
arpookoros, SO Peter, 1 Pet. iii. 16, comp. ver. 21, enjoins the 
Christians to preserve their cvveiSyovs dya6s); as the former, Acts 
xx. 28, says to the Ephesian elders, zpocéyere éavrois kat ravri 
TO Toupviy, ev @ buds 75 Tvedpa 7d aytov EOero erickdrovs, Toipatve 
tiv exkAnoiav Tod Kuptov, So does Peter write, v. 2, to the elders, 
TOLULCVATE TO év byt TOlpVvLOV TOU Geov eee TVvTOL yivopmevot TOU 
_touviov. The «djpor likewise, 1 Pet. v. 3, recall the xAjpos of 
the apostolic office, Acts i. 17,25; and the whole development of 
the episcopal constitution which the Acts, xx. 17, 28, takes for 
granted, appears to be the same as in 1 Pet. v. 1 f., comp. ii. 25. 

The result is, that the writings whose origin is probably 
attributable to Asia Minor, are no more nearly allied with the 
Lukan books than those composed at Rome or Alexandria. 
Equally little is the comparative purity of their Greek an argu- 
ment for their being the productions of countries where Greek 
alone was spoken. For they scarcely possess this advantage to 
a higher degree than the writings of Justin and the Clementine 
Homilies, of which the Roman origin is established; and it is 
difficult to see why good Greek could not be written at Rome. 
Probably only a minority of the Roman Christians at that time 
were of Roman extraction ; and even if our book was written at 
Rome, its author may nevertheless have belonged to the East by 
birth and education. The same supposition would also explain 
the fact that the author seems, as Koéstlin observes, pp. 294 f,, 


| As Késtlin believes, 294. 
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to be so well informed respecting the political relations of Asia 
Minor and Achaia, and that he treats the Apostle’s sojourn at 
Ephesus with a preference which certainly contrasts remarkably 
with the cursory mention of his Corinthian ministry, that he has 
so many particulars to relate from Ephesus, that Paul, according 
to him, leaves his last legacy to the Gentile Christian communi- 
ties in the hands of the Ephesian elders, and pays especial atten- 
tion in it to the future prospects of the Ephesian church. The 
nature of his authorities might, however, have occasioned the 
more detailed treatment of the Ephesian events; and the vale- 
dictory speech, at any rate, found an appropriate position where 
Paul oversteps the limits of his former sphere of labour, never 
again to touch it. 

The reasons adduced must not therefore determine us to attri- 
bute the origin of our book to Asia Minor. Much rather does 
everything conduce to testify its Roman parentage. A book 
which, with such obvious purpose, is laid out to influence the 
Roman community, which considers the foundation of this com- 
munity to be the peculiar and divinely-ordained goal of the 
Pauline ministry, making Paul, only at Rome, break off defini- 
tively with Judaism and appear in the full vocation of Apostle to 
the Gentiles, which ignores even the pre-existence of the Roman 
community merely to make Paul its actual founder—such a 
book was scarcely written elsewhere than in the place for which 
it was primarily intended, i.e.at Rome. That it records nothing 
more of the Apostle’s sojourn there’ can prove nothing to the 
contrary. For its whole scheme excludes a minute account: in 
Paul’s arrival and unrestricted ministry at Rome its object was 
attained, and the author might be the less disposed to enter on 
its further course, as he would have been obliged to record the 
Apostle’s end, which he wished to pass over, perhaps from the 
same motive as he does a great part of his other sufferings. If 
the conclusion of our book is nevertheless at first sight somewhat 
strange, it is still more difficult of explanation on every other 

1 Kosthin, 294. 
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supposition than on the hypothesis that it was originally de- 
signed for Roman readers. For them, the foundation of the 
Roman community by the Apostle of the Gentiles was a more 
satisfactory termination of the narrative; whereas every. one 
with whom this local interest did not come into play must have 
inquired after the subsequent fate of the Apostle. Precisely at 
Rome the conditions for the origin of a work like the Acts 
existed in a special degree. How strong even at an early period 
were the Judaistic party and the prejudice against Paul, we may 
ascertain from the Epistle to the Romans, which was intended to 
allay this very prejudice ; and that the same circumstances still 
continued after the Apostle’s death, we see from all that is 
known to us of the state of the Roman church till after the 
middle of the second century. If the Judaistic element was at 
that time powerful enough, in spite of all history, to exalt Peter 
by a legend universally believed to be the joint founder, and 
afterwards even the first founder and bishop of the Roman 
church ; if from the soil of this church during the course of the 
second century the luxuriant pseudo-Clementine literature was 
produced ; if the Roman theologian Justin entirely ignores the 
great Apostle of the Romans; if the author of the appendix to 
the Epistle to the Romans anxiously excuses Paul for the bold- 
ness of his writing to the Romans, and denies any claim on his 
part to doctrinal authority among the Romans; if the Pauline 
author of the first Epistle of Peter is only able to shield the doc- 
trine of his Apostle under the name of Peter at Rome (ver. 13); 
if the Ebionite Hegesippus (in Eus. iv. 22, 3) bears testimony 
to the church of his time of its orthodoxy in the Jewish Chris- 
tian sense (ds 6 vouos kynpitre Kai of mpopyrar kat 6 Kvptos),—the 
aversion to Paul and Pauline Christianity must have been so 
deeply rooted at Rome till far into the second century that a 
Paulinist, anxious for a reconciliation of party antagonisms, 
might well be induced to write a book like the Acts. To this 
must be added that the first traces of the employment of the 
Lukan writings point to Rome: Justin and the Clementine 
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Homilies, Mark’s Gospel and the Pastoral Epistles; Polycarp’s 
letter also seems to have been written here, in which a passage 
from the Acts is definitely used for the first time; of Marcion 
alone we do not know whether he first compiled his Gospel at 
Rome, or earlier. Although from this alone, owing to the defi- 
ciency of our knowledge of the earlier promulgation of the New 
Testament books, we could not conclusively infer the Roman 
origin of the Acts, yet the testimony of internal reasons is con- 
firmed by this accordance of the historical traces of its existence. 

Hence we regard our book as the work of a Paulinist of the 
Roman church, most probably composed between the years 110 
and 125, or perhaps 130, after Christ. But of course it does not 
at all follow that its entire contents were derived from this 
period. We have therefore still to inquire how far more ancient 
sources make this probable. 





THIRD DIVISION. 


THE SOURCES OF THE ACTS. 





The hypothesis that the author of the Acts made use of more 
ancient writings or essays is suggested by the prologue of the 
Gospel, and it has also so much support in the internal consti- 
tution of the book, that we cannot be surprised that it has been 
universally approved by the moderns. All the more widely are 
opinions divided as soon as these sources are to be stated in detail, 
and the manner of their employment defined. Conjecture has 
played freely with reference to both; and from the theory of 
single scattered notes to that of connected books, from the hypo- 
thesis of an entirely free employment to that of a verbal tran- 
script of the sources, scarcely a possibility exists which has not 
been defended by one critic or another. In what follows we 
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shall attempt to test the arguments on which a decision de- 
pends, without, however, being able to enter on all the individual 
opinions hitherto entertained. 

If the older ideas of the constant eye-witness of Luke or the 
indirectly apostolic origin of the Acts have been abandoned, 
there will, in the first instance, be an inclination to attribute 
to different sources the larger masses into which the book at 
first sight divides itself. In this manner Riehm! first en- 
deavoured to carry out the hypothesis that the second part of 
our book, from xiii, rests essentially on ocular testimony and 
verbal information, and only with regard to the speeches not 
heard by Luke, and the letters in xv. and xxiii, on written 
authorities; whereas the first twelve chapters are almost entirely 
founded on single small essays collected by the author. Still 
more sharply does Gforer’s* kindred opinion distinguish be- 
tween the two parts. According to this critic, the first twelve 
chapters are a collection of chiefly unhistorical legends arranged 
by a zealous Petrinist, and adopted, essentially unaltered, by the 
author of the Acts; only the speech of Stephen is a verbally, or 
nearly verbally, genuine document ; the last sixteen chapters, on 
the contrary, are a pure historical record really derived from 
Luke, the companion of Paul; the link between the two was 
but incompletely patched by the compiler of the Acts writing 
about the year 90 A.D. Schwanbeck also (pp. 34 ff.), in the 
first instance, wishes to discriminate between two parts of 
the Acts, which he derives from different sources, only that 
he extends the first to the beginning of the fifteenth chapter ; 
but in the end this hypothesis is so much modified that it 
goes beyond the standpoint of Riehm and Gforer. It is still 
more vaguely approached by De Wette® with the observation 
that in the second part, in addition to the records of eye- 


1 De fontibus Act. Apost. Utr. 1821; comp. especially pp. 106 ff.,189 ff. Schwan- 
beck gives a good and detailed extract from this book, pp. 81 ff. 


? Die heil. Sage, I. 383452, especially pp. 417, 421 ff., II. 244 ff. 
> Int. to the New Testament, § 115 c. 
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witnesses, further traces of the employment of various authorities 
are to be found; whereas, on the other hand, the first part has its 
characteristics, from which may be inferred some sources peculiar 
to itself. Credner,! after the example of Eichhorn,’ contends for 
the essential independence of the Acts upon all written sources, 
and is unable to find any important difference in this respect be- 
tween the first and second parts. 

We must subscribe unconditionally to the latter observation. 
The first twelve or fourteen chapters of our book are not so pro- 
foundly different from the rest, either in contents or in language, 
as to oblige us to assume the employment of essentially dis- 
similar authorities for the former more than for the latter. If 
Gforer abandons the first part as legendary only to maintain the 
second as purely historical, the last assertion suffers such restric- 
tions from the results of our earlier inquiry that the distinction 
threatens to disappear entirely; not even in the account of the jour- 
ney, xvi. 10 ff, have we pure history, still less in other portions,such 
as the narratives of the apostolic council, the incidents at Philippi, 
and the conduct of Paul at Jerusalem. Hence, although the last 
half of the book may contain more real history than the first, 
this is not equally the case in all its parts, and one cannot, with- 
out further distinction, contrast a first and a second part of the 
Acts, as legend and history. Nor is it possible to demonstrate 
the linguistic difference of the two parts, on which alone 
Schwanbeck supports his hypothesis. Schwanbeck’s assertion 
that the first fourteen chapters have the colouring of the Gospel 
both in language and style, whereas it disappears after the fif- 
teenth chapter,—this assertion, in its sweeping generality, is 
decidedly incorrect. Schwanbeck (pp. 36 f.), refers for its cor- 
roboration to a number of words which occur only in the Gospel 
and the first part, while in the second they are either wanting 
entirely or are used less frequently. But even if he had cited 
many more, as he incontestably might have done, it would still 


1 Int, to the N. T. p. 107. 2 Int. to the N. T. II. 30 ff. 
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have proved nothing. Among those words only which occur 
but once in the Acts, I have counted a hundred and seventy- 
four which exist in the Gospel also. Of these, little more than 
half (ninety-three) appear in the first fourteen chapters; but 
even if a long list were made of them, it proves nothing what- | 
ever, because a nearly equal number of other words are opposed 
to them, which are common to the Gospel and the second half 
of the Acts; and others which are wanting in the Gospel, 
occur equally in the two parts of the Acts. The case is the 
same with those expressions which have greater weight by 
reason of their more frequent occurrence. It may certainly 
seem strange that, for instance, ovpavds exists in the Gospel and 
the first half of the Acts together (actually only i—xi.) sixty 
times, in the second half of the Acts only twice; dcos, Gospel 
ten times, Acts ii—xvy. seventeen times, and henceforth no 
more ; égicrdvar and eEicracOar, Gospel three times, Acts 11.—xil. 
eight times, then no more; also éxoracus, three times in the first 
part, in the second only xxii. 17, &c.; but we must nevertheless 
have great scruples in concluding much from this, when we see 
that with other words and idioms the converse position exists. 
Thus épyacia, in the Gospel once, in the last fourteen chapters 
of the Acts four times; ordovs, there twice, here five times; 
dxpiBas, testified as Lukan by the prologue of the Gospel, in 
these chapters, which also alone have dxpifijs and dxpiBea five 
times ; d£vodv, Gospel once, second half of Acts twice ; Scacd€euv, 
there once, here five times; the impersonal Soxe?, there twice, 
here five times; in the first fourteen chapters these words are 
entirely wanting. “Aégcos, frequent in the Evangelist (eight 
times), exists in the Acts, which has it seven times, only after 
the thirteenth chapter; 20s, in the Gospel three times, in the 
second part of the Acts six times, stands only once in the first ; 
likewise érAapBdverOa, which occurs five times in the Gospel, 
six times in the second part of the Acts; pévew appears in the 
Gospel seven times, Acts, second part, twelve times; zpdoceuv, 
Gospel six times, Acts, second part, eleven times; the first part 
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of the Acts has each of these words twice only. The rvetya 
Sapoviov, Luke iv. 33, corresponds with the rveiua riOwvos, Acts 
xvi. 17; the ris éorw ovros Os, Luke v. 21, vii. 49, with the ris 
éoriv Os, Acts xix. 35, xxiii. 19; the exclamation aipe, besides 
Luke xxiii. 18, stands also in Acts xxi. 36, xxii. 22; pu) hoot, 
without any accusative object, several times in Luke, in Acts 
XVili. 9, xxvii. 24; Aarpede vixra Kat jpépav, besides Luke i. 37, 
only in Acts xxvi. 7; atr7 77 wpa, in the Gospel frequently, 
Acts only xvi. 18, xxii. 13; 77 éxyopuévy, besides Luke xiii. 33, 
only in Acts xx. 15, xxi. 26. Still further evidence may be 
found in our previous disquisitions on the language of the Acts. 
In the same manner, the other parallelisms between Luke and 
the Acts apportion themselves pretty evenly in all parts of the 
latter. If to this we add, that the similarity of the language in 
the two parts is incomparably greater than the dissimilarity, 
and that both coincide (even in deviations from the Gospel) in 
very striking peculiarities, such as the use of re and époOvpaddy, 
there will probably be little left of their supposed difference of — 
style but the mere general fact, acknowledged for instance even 
by Credner (Int. p. 282), that the language in the first part 
has a somewhat more Hebraistic colouring than in the second. 
Neither does an examination of the contents lead us further. 
The accumulated apparitions of angels in the first part (v. 19, 
viii. 26, x. 3, xii. 7, 23) constitute the sole important difference; 
for the second part knows of only one, of which moreover it is not 
quite certain whether it should not be regarded as a mere dream- 
vision. Even this feature also is reducible to the Hebraistic 
character of the description, for the interposition of an angel ina 
higher revelation is peculiar to later Judaism in particular ; as is 
shown already in the Revelation of John and the other Apoca- 
lyptic literature. Whether this Hebraistic tone of the first part 
positively indicates the use of special Hebraistic sources is very 
doubtful. It is also possible that the author of our book 
possessed sufficient powers of imitation to approach the Hebra- 
istic mode of thought and expression more nearly in narratives 
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relating to Jewish soil, or that they were generally familiar to 
him from the gospel-tradition of Jewish Christianity, and fall 
into the background in the later portions of his work only 
because he employed special authorities for these. The first 
two chapters of Luke’s Gospel have likewise a remarkable 
amount of Hebraism in language, in mode of representation, 
and in thought; in them also angels play a large part (see i. 11, 
26, i. 9); yet the uniform linguistic character of these chapters, 
so strikingly harmonizing with the like peculiarities of Luke, 
renders it highly probable that they are derived, as they lie 
before us, from the author of the Gospel, although he may have 
had a more ancient tradition before him. How the case may be = 
in this respect with the first part of the Acts cannot be ascer- 
tained by an a priori assumption, but only by an examination 
of details. In this, however, we have no right, without more 
ado, to mass the first twelve or fourteen chapters into a “ first 
part” of the Acts. For how do we know beforehand that these 
chapters in particular belong to one category with regard to 
their origin? Perplexity is occasioned in this respect even by 
the difference in the position of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters, which some reckon in the first and others in the 
second part; other portions also of the so-called first part differ 
considerably from the rest. Besides Stephen’s speech, of which 
this is generally admitted, we must here reckon especially the 
story of Cornelius, a passage occupying a perfectly independent 
position, and not Judaizing but Paulinist in its tendency; and 
the account of Paul’s conversion, to which it is impossible to 
ascribe any other source than the almost verbally similar narra- 
tives in the twenty-second and twenty-sixth chapters. To pro- 
ceed historically it is not sufficient to distinguish the leading 
portions of our book according to their character and sources; 
but with respect to each individual narrative, inquiry must be 
made as to its presumptive origin. 

Now it is from this very point that Schleiermacher’s? inves- 

! Int. to the N. T. p. 344 ff 
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tigations on the Acts proceed. As this critic considers the 
Gospel of Luke and the Gospels in general to have originated 
in a collection of scattered essays, he regards the Acts also 
from the same point of view. While he follows up in it the 
traces of dissimilar narratives, and points out the superfluous 
repetitions, the discrepancies in sundry details, the fragmentary 
commencement of various paragraphs, the purposelessness of 
individual features, the severance of what should be associated, 
the apparent absence of literary unity and of a settled plan, he 
arrives at the conclusion that it is compiled from separate narra- 
tives, which are supposed to be taken partly from the public 
documents of individual churches, such as Jerusalem and An- 
tioch, partly from the records of travels by some of Paul’s com- 
panions, and to have been collected by a later person somewhere 
about the year 90 A.D. As far as we can ascertain from his 
lectures, Schleiermacher did not enter on any further inquiry 
respecting these authorities ; or seek to establish the limits at 
which each begins and ends; or to discover the places or persons 
to which they belong. 

This deficiency Schwanbeck endeavours to remedy. The 
result of his book on the Sources of the Acts is essentially this: 
the second part, beginning at xv. 1, is derived from a memoran- 
dum by Silas which the compiler of the whole accepted, with 
some omissions indeed, but otherwise quite verbally; in xv. 
3—13 alone, a passage from other sources, the lives of Barnabas 
and Paul, is intercalated, and some few gaps in the excerpta are 
filled up with small connecting formule. The compiler of the 
whole made a similar use of a second principal source, a bio- 
graphy of Barnabas, to which Schwanbeck attributes iv. 36 f., ix. 
1—30, xi. 19—30, besides xii. 25, xiii. 1—xiv. 28, xv. 2—4. In 
the speech of Stephen, vi. 8—vii. 59, and viii. 2, he recognizes a 
third intercalation from an independent source. The rest of the 
book, ii—vi. 7 (with the exception of iv. 36 f.), viii. (except ver. 
~ 2), ix. 11—13, 18, is supposed to be derived from a biography of 
Peter, the closer examination of which, however, Schwanbeck 
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had reserved for the second part of his book, which had not 
appeared when, in the year 1848, he first became involved in 
the work of a publicist, and was afterwards called away by an 
untimely death. 

It is impossible to follow this tissue of hypotheses in all 
its complexity ; meanwhile, the examination of a few decisive 
points will suffice to test its value. First, as concerns the sup- 
posed memorandum of Silas, it has already been shown above 
that the author of the travels, xvi. 10 ff, is given out by our 
book itself as the author of the whole; that this author, to judge 
by the purport of his narratives, could not possibly be Silas; 
that those portions of the second part in which Silas was undeni- 
ably with Paul, by no means bear an historical character ;! that 
even the author, by the “we,” discriminates most clearly between 
himself and the companions of Paul designated in the third per- 
son and by name. The supposed biography of Barnabas is nega- 
tived_ by the circumstance previously indicated, which Schwan- 
beck very insufficiently attempts to set aside, p. 242, that the 
three narratives of Paul’s conversion, ascribed by him to two 
different sources, must have flowed from the same pen, and that 
the unhistorical account, ix. 26 ff., is most closely connected with 
the object of our book; likewise by the story of the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas, xi. 27 ff., which, according to our previous demon- 
stration, can be explained only by the pragmatism of the Acts, and 
not by an independent legend, still less by actual history. The 
same thing is rendered equally apparent by the dependent posi- 
tion, also pointed out, which is occupied by the Pauline speech of 
xiii. to those of the first part ; by the relation of the healing of the 
lame man, xiv. 8 ff., to the Petrine miracle, iii. 2 ff; and by the — 
commencement of the name Paul, xv. 9, which was shown above 
to be entirely in the manner of the author (Luke vi. 14). Whether 


1 To convince oneself of the weakness of Schwanbeck’s criticism, it need only be 
seen how credulously he, pp. 172 ff., accepts the story of the apostolic council, and in 


what a forced manner he (pp. 176 f.) gives a natural interpretation to the prison scene 
at Philippi. 
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the narrative of Stephen implies a special documental authority 
will be examined later. All that we have learnt from our earlier 
inquiries as to the tendency of the narratives, iii—v., x. f., mili- 
tates against a biography of Peter as the authority for i—vi. 7, 
vili., ix. 831—xi. 18. In order to believe our book to be such a 
rough conglomeration of different elements as Schleiermacher 
and Schwanbeck suppose, we must forget all our previous con- 
clusions with regard to its unity of language and matter. Hence, 
if we too should inquire into the probable sources of its narra- 
tives, the question could not be intended to examine into the 
documents or portions of documents which the author merely 
put together without revision. 

If, from the critical standpoint, the above-named scholars con- 
jectured an essentially unaltered adoption in the Acts of more 
ancient documents, the same thing has been done by others in 
the interest of the older opinion, by which the author is sup- 
posed to derive the speeches and letters communicated in our 
book from authentic notes and transcripts. This assertion is 
founded by Riehm’ on the argument that Peter’s speeches 
characteristically accord both with the Epistles of this Apostle 
and also with each other in purport and language; similarly, 
those of Paul reciprocally and with the Pauline Epistles; even 
the little speech of James with the Epistle bearing his name. 
Ebrard has recently attempted to prove the same thing,? and he 
considers it a main argument for the unqualified credibility of 
the Acts. It will, however, be the less necessary for us to dwell 
further on the examination of this assertion, as Mayerhoff* has 
exhaustively refuted it with respect to the Petrine speeches, 
and De Wette* has pointed out so many errors in Ebrard’s sup- 
posed proofs, that after the subtraction of these there remain 
no evidential data whatever; and as, on the other hand, Eich- 

1 De font. Act. Apost. 126 ff. 2 Kritik, der evang. Gesch. § 124. 

3 Hinl. in die petrin. Schriften, 220 ff. 


* Int. to the N. T. § 115, note 2. Ebrard’s a in the new edition of his 
work is not worthy of notice. 
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horn! has supplied positive proof, on incontrovertible grounds, of 
the later origin of the speeches contained in the Acts. In fact, one 
need only inquire, with a critically unfettered mind, whether a 
Peter could really have said what is attributed to him in our 
book, i. 18 ff, xi. 5—17, xv. 7 ff; whether a Paul could have 
uttered the words in xxii. 6—21, xxvi. 12—18, xx. 23, 25, a 
James those in xiv. 15, a Gamaliel those in v. 36; whether the 
striking resemblance between the speeches of a Peter, a Stephen, 
and a Paul, the striking absence of the Pauline peculiarities of 
doctrine and language in the Pauline speeches, can be accounted 
for on the hypothesis of their authenticity; and the answer can- 
not be doubtful fora moment. The real foundation for Riehm 
and Ebrard’s assertion is merely this, that within the character 
of thought and language common to the whole of the Acts, some 
subordinate and special points of contact may be found between 
the speeches of Peter, on one hand, and those of Paul on the 
other; that the first especially are of a more decidedly Hebrais- 
tic type than the latter, and are chiefly concerned with similar 
thoughts about the Messiahship of Jesus, his rejection by the 
Jewish authorities, his attestation by the resurrection, the need 
of repentance and conversion. This, however, is completely 
accounted for as follows: that the same author makes the same 
person speak under essentially the same circumstances; and, 
should a further explanation be required, it will be sufficient to 
suppose that the author unintentionally remembered the earlier 
Petrine speeches while writing the later ones; or else that from 
an artistic feeling he formed them both alike. But the apolo- 
gists of the Acts ought not to appeal to the Petrine Epistles, for 
the first of them is certainly spurious; and even if in language 
and doctrine some echoes of the Acts (not of its Petrine speeches 
alone) may be found in the Epistle, this can only render it pro- 
bable that it was not far removed from the Acts in the time and 
place of composition. So little is to be gained on this side 


1 Int, to the N. 'T. pp. 36 ff 
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for the authenticity of the speeches transmitted by our book, 
that they rather furnish one of the most triumphant proofs of 
the free composition of the Acts by a single author. It will be 
shown forthwith that the two letters in xv. and xxiii. only lead 
us to the same conclusion. 

It is certainly not intended in all this to deny the possibility 
that the author employed written authorities ; only the nature of 
these authorities must be again examined, and in all probability 
their verbal adoption be given up beforehand. It is true that 
it is precisely in the language of the individual paragraphs 
that the different documental authorities are supposed to be 
recognized; a more accurate examination may, however, con- 
vince us how insecure this evidence is. Since the grammatical 
peculiarities and the phraseology remain essentially alike through- 
out the whole of our book, the evidence must chiefly rest on the 
stock of words. But great as is the variety in this respect — 
offered by the individual paragraphs, they nevertheless afford no 
safe landmarks for the decision of our problem. I have com- 
pared 794 words which occur in the Acts only once, or but 
seldom in the same context. Of these 794 words, 174 may be 
proved by their use in the Gospel of Luke to be the property of 
our author, and can therefore furnish no evidence of the employ- 
ment of sources. The remaining 620 are apportioned among the 
separate paragraphs as follows : 





1. Ch.i.containsofthemin26 verses 13 14. xvi. 9—xviii. ) 

2, ii. ay aS xx. 416 | 

3. iiii—v. 105 ,, 48 xxi. 1—17 \ in 100 verses 134 

4, vi., vii. 6°40 8 xxvii. 1—xxviii. | 

5. viii, 440 oo Ms 16 . j 

6. viii. 1—3 33 13 15. xvi. 19—40 ys RE naa | 
ix. 1—30 fi 16. xvii. | ee ee 

7. ix. 31—42 Bei 1 17. xviii. 1—xix. 20 49.2 +4): - 36 

8. ix. 43—xi. 18 Cy 18. xix. 21—xx. 3 S819 

9. xi, 19-80, x8. 26 “18 8 19. xx. 17—38 eS | 

10. xii. 1—24 7 Wee Une | 20. xxi. 18—xxiii. 10 63: 4 Se 

11. xiii., xiv. OO ae 21. xxiii. Ll—xxiv.27 52 ,, 34 

12. xv. 1—35 85 ,, 12 | 22. xxv, xxvi. 6o S88 

13. xv. 35—xvi. 8 1 hy, 3 23. xxviii. 17—31 18° 4; 9 
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Thus in every 100 verses occur, on an average, 61°6 of these 
words, in particular in each paragraph : 


Ry Gapadege RC 50 MIS ee Q1°4 
a, Bie cpettodon: of 38°3 Se Go 134 
ey MER 45°7 coo Clic ah 81°8 
gg: ee 64 eg ne. 100 
SG a 37°8 diy & gppoden pa WwAeteen S 58:3 
ois AC CL ee 39°3 OME iit Teel 82°6 
ot ee 8°3 Sa. Ree en st 50 
so Bonecsatceaee 43°3 RO Scenes ce es 58-7 
i bes bee 23 9 CRECUAIA Orin Des 65°4 
iG ott 66°6 eae COME PN 64°4 
Nae) eee eK 51-2 OS se ae 60 
5 PRE OG 34:3 





The individual paragraphs are certainly very unequal in this 
respect, but no fixed limits can be shown by which we can 
discriminate between those dependent on more ancient authori- 
ties, and those freely written by our author; for the numerical 
ratio fluctuates with imperceptible transitions from the lowest to 
the highest, and the paragraphs in which the greatest number of 
peculiar words is combined with other signs of greater depen- 
dence on authorities, such as No. 14, are opposed by others in 
which these other signs are wanting, although they contain com- 
paratively many peculiar words, such as Nos. 15 and 16. This 
is very natural, as a new subject produced new expressions also. 
Hence in the present case such indication can have only a sub- 
ordinate value, as might be expected, considering the stylistic 
unity of our book. Similarly, little can be proved by the connec- 
tion, or want of connection, of individual paragraphs with those 
preceding and following, because on one hand a fixed plan per- 
vades the whole; on the other, the abruptness of a narrative may 
be owing, not only to the use of a fresh source, but quite as 
likely to omissions in the material derived from it, or from the 
intervention of free fiction in the midst of the traditional material. 
The surest index is still the purport and tendency of the indi- 
vidual paragraphs. The more conspicuously a speech or a story 
represents our author’s peculiar standpoint and serves the peculiar 
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object of his book, and the slighter the probability of its histori- 
cally faithful transmission, so much the more is there to recom- 
mend the hypothesis that it proceeds from our author himself ; 
the less it can be explained from these points of view, the more 
are we obliged to fall back on extraneous sources. But neither 
in this way is a certain result always to be attained, for it is 
also possible that the author metamorphosed traditional material 
from his own standpoint, and employed it for his own object ; 
hence the results so obtained must always be very uncertain in 
detail. 

If on this basis we next examine the paragraphs containing 
the history of the church at Jerusalem, there are certainly many 
things which lead us to the hypothesis of documental authori- 
ties; but at the same time there are so many traces of the 
author’s own literary handiwork, that we must at least suppose 
a very free use of these authorities. In the history of the ascen- 
sion, one might indeed account for the deviations from the account 
in the Gospel, and especially for the transfer of the ascension to 
the fortieth day after the resurrection, by the influence of a new 
source ; but it is also possible that the author himself made these 
alterations in order to put the ascension nearer the Feast of 
Pentecost. In that case he would have inserted the number 
forty, as on the other assumption tradition must have done, 
after the analogy of the Old Testament stories of Moses and 
Elijah, and the history of the temptation in the Gospel. The 
further details at all events belong to him alone; for the utter- 
ances in ver. 4, and still more vers. 6—8, are too deeply involved 
in the pragmatism of our book, and too dependent on those of the 
Gospel (xxiv. 47), to admit of their having originally existed 
without this connection ; the expression drrdvecOa1, ver. 3, and 
the description of the angel, ver. 10 (comp. Gospel xxiv. 4), are 
also specifically Lukan, and vers. 4 f. refer distinctly to Luke 
iii. 16, xxiv. 49. It is the same with the story of the apostolic 
election, i. 12—26. That the knowledge of this fact reached the © 
author by means of tradition is in general perfectly credible ; and 
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if he was himself so remote from the apostolic age as we must 
suppose, the tradition was probably a written one, i.e. he found 
in some more ancient book the statement that Matthias was 
chosen Apostle in the place of Judas; and perhaps further 
details respecting the mode of election. The connecting verses, 
12—14, prove themselves, as has been already shown by their 
coincidence with Luke xxiv. 52 f, and almost more decidedly 
by the list of Apostles (comp. Luke vi. 14 ff), to be the 
author’s addition. In Peter’s speech, vers. 18 f. have already 
struck us as historically incredible; and although the first of 
these verses might in itself belong to older tradition, yet the 
inappropriate illustration of verse 19 will scarcely suit it. As, 
moreover, the ideas of a later period seem to echo in the kxAfpos, 
vers. 17, 25, and in the érucxom?, ver. 20, as ver. 22 has a striking 
parallel in xiii. 31, the speeches of our book in general are among 
the elements of which the free composition by the author is most 
suspected, and we must at any rate place Peter’s words to his 
account. On the other hand, the original story may have known 
of the employment of lots in the election; and if this story was 
from the first connected with the account of the event of Pente- 
cost, it may probably also have transferred the apostolic election 
to Jerusalem. For the story of Pentecost we must at all events 
suppose an older tradition. It is apparent, even from the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that it was the Jewish-Christian party 
who regarded the gift of tongues as the specific appearance of 
the Spirit. Paul at least did not attribute this importance to it, 
although the thing itself was familiar to him. Even our book 
itself seems to assume the tongue-speaking as already given in 
Jewish-Christian tradition, as least if our conjectures (in which 
Schneckenburger preceded us, pp. 332 f.) as to the tendency of 
the narrative, xix. 1 ff, be correct; for if our author found it 
necessary to set a Pauline by the side of the Jerusalemite 
tongue-speaking, he must probably have found the latter before 
him in tradition. But in every way the record which makes the 
primitive church shine with highest brilliancy seems to indicate 
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a Jewish-Christian origin. Still it is a question whether the 
entire contents of the narrative belong to this older tradition. If 
the miracle of speech really has the universalistic significance 
which we recognized in it above, that points to our author rather 
than to his Jewish-Christian source. The latter probably knew 
only of the outpouring of the Spirit and its announcement by 
the new spiritual language, and the Acts, by the amplification of 
vers. 6—11, first transformed this language into the languages of 
all nations, and therewith the tongue-speaking of the apostolic 
times into the miracle of foreign languages. A trace of it may be 
found in the fact that in Peter’s speech, vers. 14 ff., no mention is 
made of this miracle, which would have been the most obvious 
refutation of the opponents’ accusation. Yet we are not on this 
account entitled to assume that the speech was taken quite 
unaltered by our author, even should it actually rest on an older 
record. It has been inferred from ver. 24 that it was originally 
Aramaic, since it was not natural to speak of being loosed from the 
pains of death or being held by them; instead of the pains, must 
originally have stood the bonds of death, and this alteration must 
have been introduced by an incorrect translation of nya ‘Yan 
Meanwhile this combination of words might also occur to a per- 
son who knew the passage, Ps. xviii. 5 f., only in the translation 
of the LXX.; for in the words, wepréoyov pe @dives Oavdrov.. . 
@dives gGdov mepiekikrAwodv pe, mpoepOacdy pe wayides Oavadrov, it 
already contains the same rather incongruous combination of 
ideas, and when this text was once applied to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, the mode of expression in Peter’s speech 
would result easily enough. Hence, undeniable as it is that this 
expression is founded on an incorrect translation of M2 san, 
it only presupposes the translation of the Psalm by the LXX., 
and not an Aramaic original of our speech.” In other respects 


1 Bleek, Stud, und Krit. 1836, 4, 1038, and many others after him. 


? Still less does this follow from the phrase, ver. 33, ry decd Tod Seod iWweic, of 
which Bleek (elsewhere) believes that it is here and y. 31 to be understood of an exalt- 
ation to the right hand of God; and that rj dc%., by a false translation of Ps. ex. 1, 
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this speech so strongly resembles the other Petrine speeches in 
the Acts, the language is so much in the style of our author," 
the construction in parts (vers. 22, 23, 29, 33) so Grecian, that 
we cannot look on its verbal translation from the Aramaic as 
probable. The Christological enunciations, ver. 22, as has been 
already shown, harmonize perfectly with the Christology of our 
author; and the declaration, ver. 39, prepares the subsequent pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel to the Gentiles in a manner that adapts 
itself entirely to the pragmatism of our book. Under these 
circumstances we shall at any rate be obliged to admit that our 
author may have considerably revised the record which he pos- 
sibly had before him. Still more decidedly may the concluding 
formula, vers. 12—17, be ascribed to the author of the whole, on 
account of the similar description, iv. 32 ff, and the Lukan mode 
of expression (twice repeated zpocxaprepeiv, twice Kal apyépar, 
once eri 7d aird, ONCE dépodvpaddy, OnCe Kabdru, ONCE ev dyyaAALacet, 
as in Luke 1. 44, once corresponding to the Lukan imdpyxovra, 
iv. 32, imdp&es); and even if the supposition of a general com- 
munity of goods corresponds too closely with the Essene-Ebionite 
ideal not to oblige us to conjecture that it was known to the 
Ebionite tradition respecting the primitive community, yet the 
further colouring of this trait seems due to later description. 
The more remote authorities, however, in one case as in the 
other, must be sought in Neo-Pythagoreanism, that parent of 


spy, stands instead of zpdc¢ rijy deEvayv. Such misapprehension of the much-used 
passage in the Psalms, which even Luke xx. 12 and the Acts forthwith quote cor- 
' rectly, is incredible; rather if rg def. is not the dative of place, ry de&. here 
stands = rH yepi. Ver. 34 shows that the author has the Psalm in the Greek trans- 
lation before his eyes. 


1 Comp. the expressions, did yerpde (al. Hy), ver. 28, elsewhere only in vii. 25, 
xi. 80, xv. 23 (did réyv xei—pdy, besides Acts v. 12, xiv. 3, xix. 11; also in Mark 
vi. 21); d&ype Tij¢ péoac Tad’rne, ver. 29, elsewhere only in Acts xxvi. 22, xxiii. 1; 
Kapmo¢ Tij¢ dogdog, ver. 80, comp. Kapmd¢ rijg Kodiac, Luke i. 42; rh deEi@ rod 
Seod twSeic, ver. 33, comp. v. 81; érayyeAia Tov wvedparog, ver. 33 (Pauline, see 
Gal. iii. 11), comp. i. 4, Luke xxiv. 49; also the words yywordc, ver. 14, prijua (not 
ciov), ver. 29, dogadéc, ver. 86, which in the New Testament occur chiefly in Luke; 
the dopévwe, ver. 41, is to be found besides only in Acts xxi. 17, also combined with 
déxeoSat. 
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Essenism, which, moreover, itself, after the precedent of the 
Platonic state, expanded into a myth the old Pythagorean 
maxim, xowd 7a tv Pidwv; for it is in this society that a coin- 
plete community of goods is first asserted as an historical fact, 
and this is done too in a precisely similar manner to that in the 
Acts. As a common possession of all property is here presup- 
posed for the Christian community, so the later Pythagoreans 
presuppose it for the primitive community of Pythagoreans, the 
Pythagorean association at Croton; and even the expressions and 
individual traits of the description are so similar in the two cases, 
that it is impossible to resist the idea that one is dependent on 
the other,! which in our case must naturally be the Acts, as the 
more modern. 

The narratives of iii—v. are so sharply separated in their 
beginning and end from those around them, that they seem to 
form a small whole by themselves, and thus the conjecture is 
suggested that they might be derived from a special source. In 
support of this hypothesis it is usual to quote, after Bleek,? that 


1 Thus it is said in Jamblich, v. Pyth. 168, ckowd yao waot wavra Kai radra Hy, 
idtov d& obdeic obdEY éxéxrnro, and also 79, Tra pév Exdorou UmapyoYTa, TouTéoTY ai 
ovoia, éxocvovyro, comp. Acts iv. 32, oddé cig Te THY UrapydyTwY adT@ eyev idtoy 
eivat AN qv avbroic dravra Kcowad, and in Diog. Laert. viii. 10, cai abrod ot 
paSnrai karerievro rac obsiac sic ty, comp. Acts iv. 35, ériSouy mapa rove mddac 
roy arooroAwy ; and as in Acts ii. 42 ff. the first mention of the community of goods 
is connected with the statement (ver. 41) that after Peter’s first address three thousand 
people were converted to Christianity in one day, so Nikomachus ap. Porph. v. Pyth. 
20, relates that by his first address in Italy, Pythagoras forthwith gained two thousand 
disciples, who did not part again, but lived together in communism (dpakdidy re 
rappéyeSec Wpvoaptvouvc .... Kal Td¢ ovciag Kowde ESevTo, comp. Acts ii. 44, 
mayrec O& ot miorevovTec hoav tri Td abrd Kai elyov déayra Kowa), Although the 
oldest of these writers, Nikomachus, is somewhat more modern than our book, they 
probably here as elsewhere all drew on more ancient records ; and even independently 
of this, we may well be permitted to assume that, respecting the much debated com- 
munism of the Pythagoreans, certain expressions were current which may involuntarily 
have haunted the mind of our author. Conversely, Pseudo-Origen, Philos. p. 9, seems 
to have been dominated by the remembrance of the Acts (ii. 45, iv. 34, 37) when he 
relates of Pythagoras, tS0¢ d rovro iw map’ abr@, émeddy mpooge Tig paSyrev- 
odpevoc, mimpaoce Ta brapxovTa Kai Td apybpioy Kararivat toppayiopévoy Tapa 
r@ IvSaydpg. At any rate, this evidence testifies how nearly the representation of 
our book is allied to the later Pythagorean ideas, and where we must seek for the 
final authority for this historically improbable description. 

2 P. 1041. 

x 2 
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the expression zais Oeod occurs only in iii. iv., but here five times 
(iii. 16, 26, iv. 27, 30 of Jesus, iv. 25 of David), and the phrase 
Sua ordparos, besides i. 16, only in iil. 18, 21, iv. 25. Ilais Geod, 
however, exists elsewhere in Luke, who alone among all the New 
Testament writers has this expression, i.e. in Luke i. 54, 69, and 
the apposition dyvs rais, iv. 27, 30, has also its nearest parallel 
in Lukan passages (Luke iv. 34, Acts ii. 27, xiii. 35); 84 ordparos 
is likewise a peculiarly Lukan ‘expression, which we find again 
in Luke i. 70, Acts xv. 7, but elsewhere only in a quotation in 
Matt. iv. 4; for the frequent use of oréya, comp. also Acts xxii. 
14, vill. 35, x. 34, xviii. 14, Luke i. 64, for the use of the prepo- 
sition the phrase 6:4 yepés. These marks, therefore, much rather 
favour the Lukan origin of the narratives in question. In other 
respects also the language of the chapters is entirely that of our 
author: compare the expressions ér? 7d avrd, iii. 1, iv. 26; & 
kotAlas pytpds adrod, lil. 2; drevifev, ll. 4; trdpyeay, i. 6, 12; 
xapiCerOar, ili. 14 (comp. xxv. 11, 16, xxvii. 24) ; Gyxpt, ll. 21; 
kabeEHs, Ul. 24; otpatynyds Tod iepod, iv. 1; éorépa, iv. 3; ériBddrArAav 
Tas xeipas, lv. 3, V. 18; rAnoOjvar rvedparos dylov, iv. 8, 81; rAno- 
Ojvat (jrov, V.17; yvwords, iv. 10,16; evdmov, iv. 10, 19; cwrTnpia, 
Iv. 12; drevAy dredeio Oa, iv. 17; rapayyedrig TapayyéeAAey, V. 28 ; 
aipe puoviv, lv, 243 duo@vpaddy, iv. 24, v. 12; ravov, iv. 29, v. 38; 
er dAnOeias, iv. 27; pera wappynoias, iv. 29, 31; comp. ii. 29, 
xxvill. 31 (elsewhere only Heb. iv. 16; the other books always 
have év x. or rappynoia alone), 7a trdpxovra aird, iv. 32; comp. 
Luke viii. 3 (elsewhere always 7a tz. atrod, but the word is par- 
ticularly frequent in the Gospel of Luke); xaOéri, iv. 35; rapa 
tovs mééas, iv. 35, 37, v. 2,10; comp. vii. 58, xxii. 3, also x. 25, 
Luke vii. 38, viii. 35, 41, x. 39, xvii. 16 (elsewhere only in Matt. 
xv. 30); ri dr, v. 4, 9, comp. Luke ii. 49, viii. 25; poBos eyévero, 
v. 5, 11; da rév yeparv, v. 12; peyardverv, V. 13; ayyedos Kupion, V. 
19; ri dy yévouro, v. 24; Se?, v. 29; Kpepaoavres ert Etvrov, V. 30; 
comp. x. 39, xill, 29, réyew eval twa éavrdy, V. 36, the frequent 
te, was, aras, the constructions with the infinitive, iii. 2, 12, 18, 
iv. 2, 30, the rd wés, iv. 21, the eyeveto 8e, iv. 5, v. 7, the descrip- 
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tive participles, iii. 4, 7, v. 5, 6, 10, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 34, 
the anterior position of Sotva:, v. 31, the combination of divapis 
and ydpis, iv. 33; the mode of expression in iv. 1, comp. with 
Luke xx. 1. The contents also of this portion clearly reveal our 
author: in iv. 27, reference is made to a fact related only in 
Luke’s Gospel, and not unconnected with his peculiar tendency ; 
in v. 17, 34 ff, we find the same unhistorical representation of 
the relations of the Jewish parties towards Christianity, as in 
xxill. 6 ff; in iv. 6, v. 36, historical errors, which have their 
nearest point of comparison in those of Luke’s Gospel; iv. 32 ff, 
v. 15, the same verbally similar description in part as in li. 42 
ff; v. 15, a similar magical representation of miraculous power 
in the Apostles as in xix. 12, Luke vi. 19, viii. 46; in iii. 26, the 
destination of the Gospel for the Gentiles is indicated in a genu- 
inely Lukan manner simultaneously with the prerogative con- 
ceded to the Jews by Luke; in iv. 11 ff, the passage of the 
118th Psalm is used just as in Rom. ix. 33; iv. 12, has a com- 
pletely Pauline reading respecting salvation in Christ. Finally, 
if there is any basis for our earlier investigations, according to 
which the whole story of the Apostle’s two-fold imprisonment is 
unhistorical, and arose merely from an imitation of the tradition 
communicated in xii., we shall have no further scruple in pro- 
nouncing our three chapters to be the free composition of the 
author, and in tracing to this also the want of a closer connection 
of iii. 1 with the preceding part, not to the use of a fresh autho- 
rity. Moreover, in these chapters, v. 1—11, 17 ff., stand equally 
detached. This does not exclude the possibility that single 
features may have reached the author by means of written 
tradition, which may be especially the case with the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and the statement which, after the pre- 
eeding assertion of a general community of goods, is strangely 
enough made (iv. 36) to the honour of Barnabas. Here also we 
must ascribe the further details to our author, and not sup- 
pose any traditional authority at all for the main body of the 
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three chapters, except the record on which our 12th chapter is 
founded. 

It is otherwise with the said 12th chapter. The narrative 
of James’s execution bears an entirely historical impress; the 
account of the death of Herod Agrippa sounds indeed legendary 
enough; but that it reached our author by tradition we are 
obliged to suppose, as a kindred story is to be found in Josephus, 
which, however, differs too widely from ours to be regarded as 
its source. The imprisonment and liberation of Peter also are 
scarcely inventions of our author’s, for in itself they look far 
more like a legend than a product of literary reflection; and, 
moreover, we must presuppose a tradition of this sort in order 
to comprehend the origin of the two narratives in the 3rd and 
Sth chapters. In particular, the feature which is so striking in 
ch. v., that the liberation of the captive Apostle by an angel is 
completely useless, is most readily explained by the hypothesis 
that the author found before him the liberation by an angel. 
However, in this case also we must ascribe the account to the. 
author of the whole, as the style and language in no way 
differ from that of the remainder of the book, but rather in 
many traits bear the writer’s characteristics: compare the ex- 
pressions emBdAAewv tas yetpas, ver. 1; suépar tov afipwv, ver. 3; 
TiGcoOan eis pvdaxiy, Ver. 4; déev dAtoecr Svat, Ver. 6; dpapa, ver. 9; 
ék XeLpos, ver. id; Karaceloas TH) Xetpt, ver. 1d3 opobvpadsy, ver. 20; 
to ver. 7, Luke i. 9 bears a strong resemblance in expression ; 
with ver. 11 (viv of$a dAnOds), comp. x. 34 with the patvy, ver. 14, 
xxvi, 24 with ver. 24, vi. 7, xix. 20. 

Of the remaining portions belonging to the history of the 
primitive community (disregarding for the present vi. f.), we 
may with probability trace the narratives, viii. 4—40, ix. 31—42, 
to older and, indeed, to Jewish-Christian sources ; for the legend 
of Simon, viii. 9 ff, is of decidedly Jewish-Christian origin ; and 
the same is also indicated by the effect which is ascribed in viii. 
14 to the apostolic imposition of hands, as our author had no 
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motive for inventing a trait of this kind in honour of the Apos- 
tles of Palestine. This is the more likely, as the story of Tabitha, 
ix. 37, corresponds with the account in Mark’s Gospel, or its 
more ancient authority, respecting Jairus’s daughter ;! whereas 
our author, if regarded as the original inventor of this story, 
would have been more likely to bring it near the form given to 
it in his own Gospel. To this must be added the more general 
reason, that the endeavour of our book to render the Pauline 
miracles equal to the Petrine, implies the pre-existence of 
legendary Petrine miracles. But in this case also we have no 
occasion to attribute to our author any slavish dependence on 
his authorities; and as, moreover, the language of the paragraphs 
in question is entirely his own, we may trace back to him many 
material points—such, for instance, as the definite form of the 
speeches. 

Compared with our earlier results, we must concede a dispro- 
portionately large share in the story of Cornelius (x. 1—11, 18) 
to the spontaneous action of the author. It has been already 
shown that this story really admits of explanation only from 
the design of justifying the Pauline mission to the Gentiles 
by the example of Peter, the acquiescence of the primitive 
community, and the authority of undoubted revelations acknow- 
ledged also by the Jewish-Christian side. This of itself pro- 
hibits the supposition that it is derived from the Petrine legend 
or literature. But neither can it belong to Pauline legend; 
firstly, because design such as must be ascribed to the story 
is foreign to legend in general; secondly, because the further 
details of the story, this artistic web of double interconnected 
visions, shows that calculating reflection was at work ; nor is it 
likely that any one else should have reduced it to this form with 
literary skill, for its whole tendency makes it appear only as a 
particular in our author’s plan; the language is his throughout, 
and its development is in all parts so like the narrative of the 
9th chapter, of Paul’s conversion, that we must suppose it to be 

1 Baur, Paul. 192. 
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copied from it. It has been already observed that the Lukan 
narrative of the centurion of Capernaum seems to have influ- 
enced the description of Cornelius. Hence, even if some tradi- 
tion should have given rise to our narrative, scarcely more can 
have been derived from it than the notification that Peter won 
over to Christianity a centurion named Cornelius, who in that 
case must probably have been not a Gentile, but a proselyte. 
But, on the whole, it almost seems likelier that the story had 
not even thus much traditional foundation, but that it is pure 
fiction. | 

If the same source supplied all the traditional material which 
we have hitherto recognized as the probable foundation of the 
accounts of the primitive community in our book, we should 
conjecture with the greatest probability that it was a Petrine 
writing ; such at least is suggested by the narratives, xil., vill. 
425, ix. 32 ff; and the account of the event of Pentecost, in 
which Peter plays the principal part, would easily lend itself to 
this hypothesis; on the other hand, the incident between Philip 
and the Ethiopian, viii. 26, could be only casually mentioned in 
a writing of that description, though there is nothing to hinder 
us from deriving this story from another source. What manner 
of Petrine book it may have been that our author used as his 
groundwork, it is naturally impossible to discover with certainty: 
the conjecture’ that it was the Kipvyya Tlérpov is decidedly - 
wrong in so far as concerns that K. IL, the fragments of which 
Credner collected and commented upon in his Beitrige, I. 351 ff. 
The latter was perhaps even more modern than the Acts. One 
might rather think of the older work of the same name, which 
probably formed the original of the later writing, and likewise 
the most ancient stratum of the pseudo-Clementine literature, 
and from which much has passed over into the latter.2 But this 
also, so far as we can ascertain its contents from our Clementine 


? On which Credner, Hinl. I. 282, and Riehm, de font. Act. Ap. 176 ff, should be 


compared. 


* See Hilgenfeld, Clem. Recog. and Hom. pp. 41, 45 ff. 
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writings, does not seem well suited for the groundwork of our 
narrative. For although it appears from Recog. i. 22, 40 ff, 
that this writing also touched upon the history of the Apostles, 
the extract in the Recognitions mentions scarcely anything of 
that which is related in the first part of the Acts. Hence, if no 
further data should be found, we shall be sates sean to leave the 
question unanswered. 

There still remains of the pre-Pauline history chapters vi. and 
vii., in which are related the installation of the seven deacons 
and the execution of Stephen. Of this portion it has been 
almost generally supposed in recent times that either the whole, 
or from vi. 8 forwards, is derived from a source of its own; 
especially in the speech, vii. it is believed that positive traces 
of such a peculiar composition may be found. And it can- 
not be denied that the speech is distinguished by its peculiar 
arrangement, as well as the fineness of its details. But who 
can prove that it might not be the work of our author? Paul’s 
speech at Athens is also very peculiar, and yet it is unlikely 
that it is derived from any other than the author of the Acts: 
our whole work is carried out with great subtlety, and is rich in 
references which, often unmeaning at the first glance, are never- 
theless closely connected with the purpose of the whole; and 
thus just the most characteristic part of Stephen’s address is 
well fitted to be the composition of our author. The style and 
language of the speech, and of the whole section to which it 
belongs, are, even by Schwanbeck’s admission (p. 250), not 
different from those of the previous and subsequent portions ; 
much rather in this respect everything leads us to recognize our 
author. The number of the words which occur only in this 
part is not out of proportion to that of other parts; and equally 
little does the construction or phraseology betray striking pecu- 
liarities. On the other hand, we here find much that has no 
parallel except in Luke. Immediately, in vi. 8 (to limit our 
proof to this portion of the whole), if the combination of ydpis 
and svvayus is, as has been already shown, in Luke’s peculiar 
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manner, so is codia and xdpis, vil. 10; ov{nreiv, vi. 9, besides 
Mark, stands only in the two books of Luke; icydevw, vi. 10, is 
likewise a favourite in both (compare especially xxv. 7), also 
pay, vi. 11, 13, particularly combined with AadAciy ; with vi. 12 
compare iv. 1, xix. 29, xxiii. 27; wavecOa1, vi, among the his- 
torical books of the New Testament exists in Luke alone; é6, 
vi. 14, drevigew, vi. 15, vil. 55, are some of his favourite words ; 
the question, vii. 1, recalls Acts xvii. 11, Luke xxii. 67; the 
address, vil. 2, besides the many passages having dvdpes ddeAdol, 
reminds us especially of xxii. 1; iyovpmevos, vil. 10, besides three 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews and a quotation in 
Matthew, stands only in Luke xxii. 26, xiv. 12, xv. 22, in the 
same meaning; yj Aiyv’mrov, &c., vii. 4, 29, 36, 40, is Lukan ; so 
are eLarocréAAeww, Ver. 12, pvjya, ver. 16, avédvew kat rrAnOiver bau, 
ver. 17 (compare vi. 7, xii. 24), dxpis ov, ver. 18, fwoyoveiv, ver. 
19; duvards év Adyous Kat epyous, ver. 22 (Luke xxiv. 19, compare 
Acts xvill. 24), teroapaxovraerijs ypdvos, ver. 23 (compare xiii. 
18), avéBn ext rihv Kapdiav, ver. 23 (Luke xxiv. 38), also the use 
of xapdia, ver. 39, 543; dud yewpds, Ver. 25, év yepi, ver. 35, cwrnpia, 
ver. 35, tT} ervovan, Ver. 26, evtpopos yevdpevos, ver. 32 (compare 
xvi. 29, and the more frequent éugoPov yiyver Oar), edppaiver Bas ev, 
ver. 41 (evpp. frequent in Luke; the construction as in yalpe 
ev, Luke x. 20), ydpiv etpioxev, ver. 46 (Luke i. 30), 6 vWuwros, 
ver. 48, od« év xetporoujrous Karouxel, ver. 48 (xvii. 24), Suampier ban, 
ver. 54 (v. 33), trdpyxewv, ver. 55; éxrds éx SeEcav, ver. 25 (Luke i. 
11), dpoOvpaddy, ver. 57, pov peyddy, ver. 57, 60 (viii. 7, xiv. 
10, xvi. 28, xxvi. 24, Luke i. 42; viii. 28, xix. 37, xxiii. 46, 
iy. 33, also, as here combined with xpdfew), veavias, ver. 58, Beis 
Ta ydvara, ver. 60 (ix. 40, xx. 36, xxi. 5, Luke xxii. 41). It 
has already been shown that the trial as well as the last 
words of Stephen strikingly resemble the trial and last words 
of Jesus as given by Luke; and the affinity of our speech 
with those of Paul at Antioch and Athens was likewise 
demonstrated; all of which is most readily accounted for by 
unity of authorship. All these tokens make Stephen’s speech, 
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and the historical narrative connected with it as it lies before 
us, appear only as the work of our author. Schwanbeck’s objec- 
tions to this view (see Schwanbeck, pp. 250 f.) have not much 
weight, and are already refuted by the results of our inquiry.’ 
This certainly does not exclude the possibility that our author 
may have employed a special treatise, or some pre-existing 
notes upon the death of Stephen; and in an account of this sort 
words might already have been put into Stephen’s mouth which 
resembled our speech in fundamental ideas; for well as this speech 
suits the tendency of our book, some one else may also have 
worked in the same direction, or a really historical record about 
the martyr may have offered our author a peg on which to 
hang his discourse. The fact of his execution obliges us to as- 
sume that Stephen came into sharper collision with predominant 
Judaism than the Apostles of Palestine; and that this collision 
was connected precisely with a controversy against the service 
of the Temple is the more credible, since even within the limits 
of Judaism and Jewish Christianity, Essenism and Ebionitism 
regarded the sacrificial system as a defilement of true religion.? 
Still, the Stephen of our book goes far beyond Essenian prin- 
ciples ; for while the Essenes, though rejecting sacrifice, put great 
value on the Temple, Stephen is reproached (vi. 14) because he 
prophesied the destruction of the Temple and the abrogation of 
the Mosaic Law; and he himself, vii. 48 ff, alludes to the build- 
ing of a Temple in general as an error. Thus the precedent of 


1 Schwanbeck appeals, 1st, to the completeness of our narrative, but it has already 
been shown how little follows from this ; and, 2nd, to the preponderance of the ora- 
torical over the historical element in it, whereas the reverse is the case in all other 
portions of the book; but in the parts ii. 1— 41, xiii. 13—52, xvii. 16—34, xx. 17— 
38, and others, the rhetorical element decidedly preponderates. Finally, when Schwan- 
beck finds an important difference between our speech and the characteristics of the 
rest of the book, this assertion, according to the evidence above, must be so limited 
that no further inference can be drawn from it. 

2 See Jos. Ant. xviii. 1, 5; Clem. Ree. i. 37 ff.; and also Hilgenfeld, Clem. Recog. 
pp. 58 ff., who also quotes the passage from the Epistle of the Hebrews in Epiph. xxx. 
16, #APoyv Kararioa Tag Ovoiac, kai tay ph TabvonoOe Tov Odie, ob mabcerat ag’ 
vperv 7 Opyn. 
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the Essenes would not account for his principles; and the ques- 
tion arises whether, so far as they are here represented, they do not 
point back to the presupposition of Paulinism. At all events, 
their further details must belong to our author. For to have taken 
from an older authority the fine details running through the 
whole speech, he must have adhered so closely to this authority, 
that the entire accordance of our speech with the style and ex- 
pression of the rest of our book would be inexplicable. Hence, 
while we must leave it undecided how far the theme of his 
work was supplied to the author by a more ancient record, we 
can attribute the work in its present form to him alone. 

Of the Pauline parts, the sections in which the narrator makes 
use of the first person (xvi. 10—18, xx. 4—18, xxi. 1—17, xxvii. 
1—xxviii. 16, perhaps also 19, 21, 22, and the first three verses 
of xxi.’ with the exception of the opening words, favour the 
conjecture that they are derived from an older authority. On 
this supposition alone can it be explained how the author came 
to speak so just in these parts. If he wished to give himself 
out for one of Paul’s companions, as we have found probable, 
it would have been most natural to put the first person in one 
consecutive part, in the whole history of the period during which 
he wished to have been with Paul. But the first person not 
only disappears in xvi. with the arrest of the Apostle and his 
departure from Philippi, but again, in xx. 16, it is exchanged for 
the third, although the writer, according to xxvii. 1, appears 
Paul’s comrade in imprisonment. The most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon is the hypothesis that it was only in the 
parts designated that the author of our book had a record in the 
first person before him, but that he could not make up his mind 
to continue the first person in those portions which he added 
from other authorities or from his own resources. If he had not 


1 That these verses also partially belong to the record of the eye-witness, whom we 
must, perhaps, imagine at Philippi, is probable, owing to the ‘‘ Macedonian stand- 
point,” on which Schneckenburger, p. 43, and Lekebusch, pp. 184 ff., should be com- 
pared, 
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had the intention of passing for one of Paul’s companions, it 
cannot be doubted that he could only have derived the first per- 
son from a written authority. But many points of detail also 
favour our opinion. The exactness with which Paul’s journey 
and the occurrences pending its duration are described in the 
parts indicated (xvi. 11, xx. 5 f., 183—15. xxi. 1—8, xxvil., xxviii. 
11] ff.), cannot be explained by the object of our book, and recurs 
nowhere else in the same manner; and although picturesqueness 
of narrative is not foreign to our author, even where he obviously 
colours freely, it is vain to seek for passages comparable with 
xxvii. 14 ff, 27 ff, 37 ff. The language also of the parts in 
question has much that is peculiar. That of all portions in our 
book it contains the greatest number of words which do not recur 
again, would certainly in itself prove little, for a great proportion 
of these words are nautical terms,’ for the employment of which 
the purport of the Acts offered no other occasion. The acquaint- 
ance of the reporter also with the parts of the ship, the mani- 
pulations of the sailors, the phenomena of a wreck, and the 
nomenclature of these things, is not a decisive token, though it 
deserves observation. On the other hand, our paragraphs con- 
tain some very peculiar constructions and idioms. Among these 
are, xxiv. 3, dvadavévres tiv Kirpov; xxvii. 14, ¢Badre car airs 
dvewos; XXV1L. 28, Bpayd dé diacrijocavres Kai Bodioartes ; xxvil. 40, 
érapuvres Tov aptépova TH Tveoven; just the same use of Karéyev 
in kareixov cis Tov aiysaddv; Xxvii. 10, d7e with the infinitive fol- 
lowing; xxvil. 34, zpés ris tywerépas owrynpias; of single words 
observe the thrice repeated wréXus, xxvii. 7, 8, 16, which with 
Luke is elsewhere found only in Acts xiv. 18; the twice re- 
peated ypfjocOa, xxvii. 3, 17, otherwise unknown to the Lukan 
writings; the three-fold 77 ériovon, xvi. 11, xx. 15, xxi. 18, for 
which is elsewhere substituted (vii. 26, xxiii. 11) rj éxuvon 
pepo or vucri. In general, the preference of these paragraphs 
for participial constructions is worthy of notice. But with these 
peculiarities the language of the passages shows much that bears 


1 See the abstract in Bawmgarten’s Comm. ii. b, 389. 
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the stamp of the general Lukan type. Observe the expressions, 
™m pepe tov caBBdrwv, xvi. 18, — rdv dtvpov, xx. 6, — ris 
mevtnkoorys, XXi1. 16, and with this xiii. 14, i. 1, Luke iv. 16, 
xiii. 14, 16, xiv. 5, xxii. 7; Scavotyew, xvi. 14, compare Luke 
xxiv. 45, 32, and others; veda rvOwvos, xvi. 16, compare Luke 
iv. 33; épyacia, do. ; dxpis, xx. 6, and axpis ob, XXVii. 335; ixavds 
xx. 8, 11, xxvil. 7, 9, rH éxopéevy, Xx. 15; Ty €qs, XX1. 1; Oévtes 
7a yovara, XX1. 5; the infinitive with the article, xx. 7, xxvii. 1, 
4,7; the periphrasing oraels; xxvii. 21, Se?, xxvii. 21, xxiv. 26; 
tavov, XXVil. 22; pi poBod, xxvil. 24 (xviii. 9, Luke i. 13, 30, ii. 
10, v. 10, viii. 50, xii. 7, 32), yapiferOar (rwa twit), xxvii. 24, 
elsewhere only in iii. 14, xxv. 11, 16 (yap. is in general a special 
favourite with Luke); éyévero, with infinitive, xxvii. 44; od rip 
Tvxovoav, XXVill. 2, compare xix. 11; pydSev drorov, xxviii. 6, 
compare xxv. 5, Luke xxii. 41; trdpyev, xxvii. 12, 21, 34, 
XXVill. 7; cvvéyerOor, xxvill. 8, compare xviii. 5, Luke viii. 37, 
and especially Luke iv. 38 (elsewhere only in Matt. iv. 24); ra 
mept ov, XXVill. 15; finally, in the whole section the frequent 
use of ve. But it is still more important that the contents of 
the parts in question contain some things which we cannot well 
trace to an eye-witness. Although the expulsion of the demon 
at Philippi, xvi. 16, may admit of a natural explanation, this 
incident becomes questionable by its connection with the im- 
prisonment and liberation of Paul and Silas; likewise in the 
incident with Eutychus, xx. 9 ff, the description in the tenth 
verse, which too much resembles the restorations from the dead 
in the Old Testament, seems to be of later origin; in the same 
chapter, verse 16 is open to strong suspicions of an unhistorical 
pragmatism ; the little episode, xxvii. 21—26, which could be 
omitted without interruption of the context, looks very like a 
vaticnium ex eventu in behalf of a tendency; and likewise, 
verse 31, the words, which are in suspicious affinity with Luke 
XXiL 18, ovdevds yap duadv Opié ex THs Kehadfs wecetrar; finally, the 
miracles at Melita (xxviii. 8—10) far outstrip the bounds of 
credibility; and even if the adventure with the viper is possible, 
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the saying of the aborigines, verse 6, is very improbable.! These 
features testify that the record of Paul’s fellow-traveller in our 
book has not remained without additions and revision. More- 
over, it is actually the parts quoted in which the Lukan pecu- 
liarities of language are most distinctly perceptible. On the 
other hand, it cannot be supposed that this record contained 
nothing more than what the Acts makes known to us out of it; 
but what that may have been, and what was the general nature 
of the treatise in question, cannot now be discovered. Luke, 
however, may be regarded as its most probable author; at 
least, it is most easily to be conceived how the author of the 
whole book came to put this particular name at the head 
of it.? 

Next to the sections above discussed, the missionary journey 
has most appearance of having originally formed an independent 
whole. Especially does the beginning of this part, which relates 


1 The share of the author of the whole would be still greater if, in the interest of 
the Silas- or Timothy-theory, it is assumed that others besides the “we passages” are 
derived from the memoranda of a companion of Paul. In this case, the brevity of 
the records, xvi..6, xviii. 23, xx. 2f., the absence of historical truth in the state- 
ments, xviii. 18, xix. 11 f., would be pHa striking. This theory, a requires 
no further refutation. 

2 When the opinion given above is opposed (Lekebusch, p. 81, 384 f.) by the argu- 
ment that the unity of the Acts, and especially the continuous form of its language, 
prohibits the separation of the author of the travels from the author of the whole 
book, this has already been answered in the text. We do not suppose, indeed, that 
the author incorporated the travels-account unaltered, but that he revised, altered, 
abbreviated, and amplified it—in a word, that he used it as freely as any other 
documental authority. The above argument could therefore affect us only if it were 
generally impossible to produce a uniform historical account, notwithstanding the 
employment and partial repetition of older records. When Lekebusch further inquires 
why the author, if he dealt so freely with his authority, did not reduce the remaining 
‘material to the form of a record by an eye-witness, he might as well ask why Virgil 
did not make Aineas relate the whole of the Mneid, or Plato put all his Socratian dia- 
logues into the mouth of Socrates. He did not do it, just because he did not wish 
to be regarded as an eye-witness of the whole history, or as a companion to Paul in all 
his journeys, but only as that follower of Paul whose treatise he employed—i.e. as 
Luke. To carry out the part which he had selected, he could introduce his own addi- 
tions in the first person only where they encroached on the context of the Lukan 
record. But as he placed the name of Luke at the head of his book, and used the 
first person only where Luke was with Paul, this will be most naturally explained by 
the employment of a memorandum attributed to Luke. 
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anew, as something quite unknown, that Saul and Barnabas were 
at Antioch, not look at all as though it were originally derived 
from the same person who, in xi. 22 ff, relates the settlement of 
these two in Antioch, and has only just (xii. 25) mentioned their 
return from Jerusalem to this city. Hence one might be dis- 
posed, with Bleek, to assume an independent treatise as the 
source of our record; or at least to conjecture that its contents 
were derived from a different source from xi. 22 ff., wherever the 
latter notice may have come from. On the other hand, however, 
_ it must not be overlooked that this source must at any rate have 
been expanded and revised with the greatest freedom by the 
author of the Acts. In addition to the language of the para- 
eraph being entirely his, as one easily sees, there is much in 
the individual narratives that enables us to recognize his handi- 
work. In the account of the punishment of Elymas in xii. 9, 
the rrynobeis zvevparos dylov, drevicas eis adrov—in ver. 11, the 
Tepidywv ere yepaywyovs, comp. with ix. 8, point to our author. 
The manner in which the name of Paul is introduced in ver. 9, 
we already found to be analogous to the introduction of the name 
of Peter in the Gospel; that it comes from the author of the 
whole book is shown by the perfect regularity with which the 
Apostle is previously named Saul, and subsequently only Paul. 
Of the speech, xiii. 16 ff, it was likewise proved above that 
it bears resemblance to the speeches of Stephen and Peter, 
which would not admit of explanation if they were written in- 
dependently of it, and that it must therefore originate with the 
general author; moreover, compare with ver. 16, xii. 17, xix. 33, 
xxi, 40; with ver. 25, xx. 24; and Luke iii. 16, with ver. 27, xv. 
21, Luke xxiv. 25 ff. It has also been previously shown that the 
declaration in xii. 46, and the corresponding continued practice 
of the two messengers, appertain exclusively to the pragmatism 
of our author; we have likewise demonstrated the dependence 
of the story of the healing of the lame man at Lystra on iii. 2 ff, 
and the analogy of the scene in xiv. 11, especially the saying in 
ver. 15, with x. 25 f. Verse 16 ff. recalls xvii. 24, 27, 30. The 
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observations in xiii. 2, 4, xiv. 26, seem to belong to the author 
of the Acts, who had a special interest in very strongly empha- 
sizing the higher command to enter on the first mission to the 
Gentiles. Under these circumstances, the authority from which 
our author derived his materials, unless he used it very incom- 
pletely, must have been almost too scanty for an independent 
treatise, and one would rather conjecture that it must have been 
separate notes, perhaps taken from a more comprehensive work, 
from which he spun out the record before us. 

This conjecture is still more obvious with regard to the three 
accounts of Paul’s conversion. These accounts are related to 
one another by so thorough, and in a great measure verbal, affi- 
nity, that it is quite impossible to trace them to different sources. 
One and the same authority, however, could scarcely have con- 
tained all three, else it must have been a complete biography of 
the Apostle, or some work of similar extent to ours; but even 
then one must inquire what could have occasioned the three-fold 
repetition of the same story and the variations of the three 
accounts. In our book both may be explained, as to the main 
point at least, by its object; any other book could not have the 
same interest in recording three times the call of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and in intervening traits such as those communi- 
cated in ix. 26 ff, xxii. 17 ff. xxvi. 20, which, unhistorical as 
they are, are intelligible only from the general tendency of the 
Acts. These very peculiarities prohibit the hypothesis that 
the author derived one of his accounts, perhaps that of the 
9th chapter, from an older authority, and he framed the others 
in imitation of it; for if in so doing he adhered to his source 
with sufficient fidelity to follow it, in a great measure verbally 
in both repetitions, the important variations of fact are the less 
comprehensible ; but each of the three accounts contains un- 
historical elements, which can only be explained by the object 
of our book: the first and second, by the assertion that imme- 
diately after his conversion Paul went to Jerusalem to the Apos- 
tles; the first and third, by the statement respecting Paul’s 
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ministry in Jerusalem and Judea; the second, by the story of 
Christ’s appearance in the Temple. To this must be added, that 
the language in all three accounts alike is that of Luke ; that 
xxii. 20, distinctly looks back to vii. 58, viii. 1; that the whole 
arrangement of the intersecting visions in the 9th chapter, as 
already observed, has a striking affinity with the story in the 
10th Thus in all the three accounts we are able to recognize 
the pen of our author alone, and it becomes a question whether, 
beyond the Pauline Epistles (Gal. i. 13 ff,? 2 Cor. xi. 32) and 
the generalities offered by ecclesiastical tradition of Paul’s con- 
versation, he had any further authority for his description; or at 
least whether this source contained more than the main features 
that Paul was healed of his blindness by Christ’s appearance at 
Damascus and baptized by Ananias. 

We are also inclined to consider the Epistle to the Galatians 
as the sole authority for the so-called apostolic council, xv. 
1—35. It has been already shown that this account, so far as 
it differs from the representation in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, should be regarded as unhistorical, and as the product of . 
the peculiar pragmatism which dominates our book; that the 
speeches of Peter and James can belong to no one but our 
author; that the supposed resolutions of the assembly at Jeru- 
salem were never made; that consequently the apostolic missive, 
vers. 28, 29, cannot have been issued; that this missive betrays 
but too plainly the style of our author by a construction closely 
adhering to the prologue of Luke’s Gospel. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the language of the whole paragraph is through- 
out that of the rest of the book. What does it prove against 
such decisive tokens when, in behalf of the authenticity of the 
speech in ver. 13 ff., the name of Svpedy is adduced,? which our 


? Comp. also in detail ix. 11 and x. 5 f. 


2 A reminiscence of the expression, Gal. i. 14, TepLooorépwe Enrtwryn¢ vrapywy Téy 
TATPUKOY [Lov wapadécewy, is apparently contained in Acts xxvi. 11, gears) TE 
éupaopevoc abroic. 


9 Bleek, pp. 1036 f. 
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author, quite as well as the writer of the second Epistle of Peter 
(i. 1), may purposely have inserted to produce an archaic Jewish 
appearance ;' and for the composition of the missive by James, 
the Greek salutation with ya/pev, ver. 23, and the precedence 
of the name of Barnabas, ver. 25, both of which have been 
already discussed? Even the words, in which the letter stands 
alone among Lukan writings, dvackevdfew, duatypetv, ed mpdrre, 
erdvaykes, &npwoOe, can prove the less, as they may be met by 
other Lukan expressions, likewise rare in the New Testament, 
ofc, SpoOvpaddy, pydev wrréov (only besides in Luke ii. 13). 
Finally, when Ritschl,? abandoning the remaining contents of 
the 15th chapter, and especially the speeches included in it, 
endeavours to rescue as authentic the apostolic decree, or at 
least its essence, vers. 28 f., it has already been shown above how 
little it avails, after the loss of everything else, to maintain these 
last positions. Here therefore we can only return to the opinion, 
that in all probability, except the passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the author had before him no other older record of 
the transactions at Jerusalem. : 

For those portions which treat of Paul’s second missionary 
journey, as well as for the earlier notices of the church at 
Antioch (xi. 19 ff.), we should be inclined to assume more ancient 
authorities. But here again, not only does the language testify 
an independent revision by the author of the whole, but the 
contents exhibit evident traces of his agency. To him alone 
can appertain the report of the circumcision of Timothy, xvi. 
1 ff.; for even granting that tradition represented this Paulinist 
as being circumcised, and that he actually was so, Paul, accord- 
ing to his own principles, cannot have circumcised him. To this 
also belongs the statement in xvi. 4, which stands or falls with 


1 How little this sort of mimicry is foreign to him is shown also by the Dupewy, 
Luke ii. 25, and the Sipwy d¢ éiadeirar UWérpoc, which is inserted in Acts x. 5, 
xviii. 82, xi. 18, only because it is supposed that Peter is still quite unknown to 
Cornelius. 


2 Entstch. der altkath. Kirche, p. 121. 
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the historical existence of the apostolic resolutions. The narra- 
tive of the incidents at Philippi, xvi. 19 ff, has already shown 
itself to be far too unhistorical, and at the same time too similar 
in its composition to those of the 5th and 12th chapters, to be 
attributed to any other than our author, who may, perhaps, have 
spun them merely out of a general notice like that of 1 Thess. 
ii. 2; possibly, however, he may have had before him a some- 
what more detailed narrative. To him likewise undoubtedly 
belongs, with the other speeches of the Acts, the speech at 
Athens and the whole scene before the Areopagus ; for this his- 
torically improbable transaction has no other object than to 
furnish an occasion for the speech; and the latter, according to 
our previous observations, by its contents and arrangement, 
can be traced only to our author. The language, too, betrays 
his style in the formule, zapwédvero 75 rvedpa adrod ev adr, 
ver. 16 (comp. Luke xxiv. 32); ri dv Oédou, vers. 18, 20 (comp. 
u. 12, Luke i. 62); in periphrasis with the participles erAaBdpevoe, 
ver. 19, and Oradeis év péOm, ver. 22; in the ravtv, ver. 30. 
Hence, even if our chapter, and especially the speech, is dis- 
tinguished by a comparatively large number of words peculiar 
to itself,* we shall have to explain this phenomenon merely 
by the remark that here, where he makes Paul speak to a 
purely heathen and even philosophical audience, the author is 
less cramped than usual by Jewish-Christian ideas and expres- 
sions. How much of the further records as far as xx. 1 our 
author found before him, how much he added himself, can 
scarcely be determined with accuracy. In general, we shall pro- 
bably be right in attributing the outline of the Pauline journeys, 
and all in which no particular tendency is betrayed, to older 
authorities, the nature of which, however, can scarcely be dis- 
covered; on the other hand, it is very probable that some por- 
tions originated solely with our author, although he may perhaps 
have found points of attachment for them in the legends or 


' Chap. xvii. has thirty-four words which are only found here in Luke, but twenty- 
six of them alone appear in nineteen verses, 16—34. 
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documents he employed. Among these is the much discussed 
and continuous trait that Paul always preaches first to the Jews, 
and only when they reject him, to the Gentiles; probably also 
the account of the Jewish accusation, xviii. 13; perhaps also the 
vision, xviil. 9, as neither is without a pragmatic tendency; more 
decidedly, after our previous inferences, must we reckon among 
them the journey and the shaving of the head, xviii. 18—23, and 
the characteristic representation of John’s disciples, xviii. 25, 
‘xix. 1 f.; although the remaining statements respecting Apollos 
seem to be historical, and the story of John’s disciples may like- 
wise be connected with an older tradition ;! likewise the story 
of the Apostle’s wonder-working handkerchiefs, xix. 12, which 
incurs great suspicion of being imitated from the corresponding 
story of Peter, v. 15; furthermore, vers. 19, 21, the statement 
that Paul made the positive resolution to go to Jerusalem ; also 
the lively description of the Ephesian insurrection probably pro- 
ceeds primarily from our author, whose manner it suits, although 
it offers scarcely any stumbling-block to criticism; at least one 
can hardly regard as traditional the speeches of vers. 25 ff. and 
35 ff, which contain no peculiarity of expression. The linguistic 
character of all these portions does not differ from that of the 
remainder of the book. 

In ch. xx., the observation in ver. 16 at once leads us to recog- 
nize the pragmatism of the author. We have already found it 
probable that to him belongs the Ephesian speech, vers. 18 ff. ; 
not only is the language entirely that of our author,? but also 


1 Which may have arisen from an actual recollection of an historical incident, but 
perhaps also from dogmatic motives. At least there is something striking in the 
number twelve of the baptized, xix. 7, which so remarkably corresponds to that of the 
Apostles of Palestine. Or might the story, as an ultra-Pauline counterpiece to the 
Ebionite legend of Simon, have referred originally to the primitive Apostles, so that 
its meaning would have been to tell the Ebionites that their Apostles themselves were 
first led by the Pauline wvedpua beyond the Jewish narrowness of the Baptist and his 
disciples ? 

2 Comp. the expressions, yivecOa: pera ruvoe, ver. 18 (vii. 38, comp. Luke ii. 14, 
otherwise only in 1 Cor. xvi. 10); Onposig, ver. 20; duapapripseoat, vers. 21, 23, 24; 
kai voy, vers. 22, 25, comp. iii. 17, x. 5, xiii. 11, xxii. 16; raviv, ver. 32; redaody 
roy dpdmov, comp. xiii. 25; duépxeoOa, ver. 25; vixra kai Hpépay, ver. 31 (xxvi. 7, 
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its whole standpoint and tendency; and as we know too that 
he freely puts his own thoughts in the mouth of his hero, we 
shall the less doubt that he has done so here also, From our 
author alone can be derived the narrative, xxi. 18—26, which is 
somewhat superficially attached to the preceding record of an 
eye-witness by the owv piv, ver 18; as this narrative, utterly 
unhistorical, can be explained only by the standpoint of our 
book, and of ch. xv. in particular. We should doubt whether 
any traditional occasion was given for it. Of the Jerusalemite 
and Czesarean portions, the two discourses of chs. xxii. and xxvi. 
have been already proved to be the free composition of the 
author ; how it stands with neighbouring stories (xxi. 27—40, 
xxii, 22—29, xxv. 13 ff, xxvi. 24 ff), we know not exactly, but 
it is probable that they are founded on a tradition, perhaps on a 
shorter notice in the memorandum of the travelling companion, 
previously and subsequently employed, and which can scarcely 
have been entirely silent respecting this period. Yet traits such 
as xxii. 28 f., xxv. 14 ff., 25, xxvi. 31 f., and the whole tone and 
language of the portion in question, show that our author ampli- 
fied the traditional material with perfect freedom. The case 
may be similar with the trial, xxiv. 1—23, and with the ensuing 
discussion, xxiv. 24 ff The preceding narrative (xxiii. 11—35) 
certainly contains too little historical motive for us to believe 
it to be invented by the author; but as little can it be supposed 
that he had authentic information of all the separate conversa- 
tions, such as that between Lysias and the two centurions, vers. 
23 f., or possessed a transcript of the letter of Lysias, vers. 26 ff; 
a purpose may, moreover, be suspected in this letter; and the 
announcement of ver. 11, with its close connection with the 
subsequent rescue from death, seems almost too well suited to 
the pragmatism of our book not to be its own production after 


Luke. ii. 37, also in Mark iv. 27, but in another sense); ravecOa, ver. 31; zapa- 
riPeoOa, ver. 82; vrodeuvivat, ver. 33; avriAauBavecOa, &e. ; and in the narrative 
verses, peTakareioOa, ver. 17; ixavoc, ver. 37; cic ra yovara mpoonvéaro, ver. 36, 
comp, vii, 60, ix. 40, xxi. 5, Luke xxii, 41. 
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all. In the narrative, xxv. 1, the repetition of the motive em- 
ployed in xxiii. 15 already raised our suspicions; and it must 
remain undecided whether the author did not himself evolve 
this trait. More positively may the transaction before the San- 
hedrim, xxii. 30—xxiii., be put to his account, as the great his- 
torical improbabilities under which this record labours can find 
their explanation in his standpoint and interest alone. The 
position here assigned to the Pharisees and Sadducees towards 
Christianity is the same that we already found in chs. iv. and v.; 
and the part of Paul as a pious Jew corresponds entirely to the 
unhistorical representation of his relation towards Judaism which 
pervades the whole book. Only vers. 2—5, with the apolo- 
getic terms of their conclusion, seem to take into account some 
story hostile to Paul of contemptuous conduct towards the high- 
priest. For similar reasons we must also pronounce the final 
scene at Rome, xxvii. 17 ff., to be a free fiction of the author. 
Historically regarded, not only are the details of this scene, but 
also the whole, improbable in the extreme ; the more suitably it 
is adapted as the key-stone of the whole book to all that we 
have heard of Paul’s conduct from the time of his first appear- 
ance, the more effectually does it serve to display the object in 
which our book culminates, how Paul by the will and dispensa- 
tion of God, rejected by his fellow-countrymen, came to Rome 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles. The author of such a narrative 
could only be the author of our book. 

This investigation of the origin and the sources of the Acts 
serves to confirm the results previously obtained respecting its 
object and its credibility. The more doubtful it makes the 
purely historical character of the book, the more distinctly does 
its ecclesiastical significance become apparent, and herewith the 
circumstances of a period respecting which there is so great a 
deficiency of other certain intelligence. If we sacrifice much of 
a presumably historical record of the apostolic age, we obtain in 
its place direct and authentic information concerning the state 
of the Church at the beginning of the second century. It is a 
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question whether this acquisition does not counterbalance the 
loss; and whether a smaller but certain possession is not of more 
value than a greater one which, contested on all sides, is perhaps 
in reality only to a very small degree our free property. Even 
if it were not so, the consideration ought not for a moment to 
hinder the historical critic from the performance of his duty. 
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National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Translated from the German 
by Arthur Ransom. Vol. I. 2nd Edi- 
tion. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, 
Religious Groundwork. Vol. II. The 
Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Deci- 
sion. Vol. III. The First Preaching, 
the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self. 
confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, 
Signs of the approaching Fall, Recog- 
nition of the Messiah. Vol. V. The 
Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, The 
Entry into Jerusalem, The Decisive 
Struggle, The Farewell, The Last Sup- 
per. Vol. VI. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, The Death on the Cross, Burial 
and Resurrection, The Messiah’s Place 


in History. 8yo, cloth. Each 10s. 6d. 





Kuenen (Dr, A.) The Religion of Israel to 


the Fall of the Jewish State. Trans- 
lated by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religions. (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Laing and Huxley. Pre-Historic Remains 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with Notes on the Human Remains 
by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. ee 


Lane (E. W.) Arabic-English Lexicon, 
derived from the best and most copious 
Eastern Sources. Vols. I. to VI. (to 


be completed in 8 vols.). Royal 4to. 
Each 25s. 


Vol. VIL. Fascic. I. I. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. ach 6s. 


Latham (Dr. R. G.) Two Dissertations on 
the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and 
of Shakespear. 8vo. Ds. 


Lepsius (0, R.) Standard Alphabet for 
reducing Unwritten Languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems to a Uniform 
Orthography in European Letters. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. oS. 


Letters to and from Rome in the Years 
A.D. 61, 62, and 63. Translated by 
C.V.S. (by Sir Richard Hanson). 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Lindsay (Dr. James, M.A.) The Analytical 
Interpretation of the System of Divine 
Government of Moses. 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth. 6s. 


Linguistic Notes on some Obscure Pre- 
fixes in Greek and Latin. (4 Parts.) 
Crown 8yo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


Macan (R. W.) The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. An Essay in three Chapters. 
Published for the Hibbert Trustees. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Mackay (R. W.) Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of Christianity. 8vo, cloth. 
(Published at 10s. 6d.) 6s. 








Catalogue. 5 


Malan (Rev. Dr. 8. 0.) The Book of Adam 
and Eve, also called the Conflict of 
Adam and Eve with Satan. A Book 
of the early Eastern Church. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, 
and other Eastern works. 8vo, cloth. 

7s. 6d. 


Massey (Gerald) A Book of the Beginnings. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Sym- 
bols, Religion and Language. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


The Natural Genesis. 2 vols. Imp. 
8vo, cloth. 30s. 


Milinda Panho, the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Bud- 
dhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 8vo. 2ls. 


vide also Pali Miscellany. 








Mind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology 
and Philosophy. Nos. 1—32. 1876-83. 
8vo, each 3s. Annual Subscription, 
post free, 12s. 


Miiller (Professor Max) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the Religions of India. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1878.) 8vo, cloth. 

10s. 6d. 


Nibelungenlied. The Fall of the Nibel- 
ungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild. An English Translation by W. 
N. Lettsom. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Nicolson (Rev. W. M.) Classical Revision 
of the Greek New Testament. Tested 
and applied on uniform Principles, with 


suggested Alterations of the English | 


Version. Crown 8yo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Norris (E.) Assyrian Dictionary. Intended 
to further the Study of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


O’Owry (Eug.) Lectures on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 
People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 





an Introduction, by Dr. W. K. Sullivan. 
Numerous Wood Engravings of Arms, 
Ornaments, &c. 3vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Oldenberg (Prof. H.) Buddha, his Life, his 
Doctrine, and his Order. Translated 
by Dr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo. 18s. 


vide Vinaya Pitakam. 


Pali Miscellany, by V. Trenckner. Part I. 
The Introductory Part of the Milinda 
Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo. 4s. 


Panhellenic Annual for 1880. Edited by 
S. Parasyrakes. With 21 Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 5s. 


Peill (Rev. George) The Threefold Basis of 
Universal Restitution. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 


Pennethorne (John) The Geometry and 
Optics of Ancient Architecture, illus- 
trated by Examples from Thebes, 
Athens and Rome. Folio, with 56 
Plates, some in colours. Half morocco. 


£7i: Fa. 


Pfleiderer (0.) Paulinism: a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Philosophy of Religion. Translated 
by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, of 
Dundee. (In 3 vols.) Vol. I. 8vo. 


Platonis Philebus, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix; together with 
a Critical Letter on the “Laws” of 
Plato, and a Chapter of Paleeographi- 
cal Remarks, by the Rey. Dr. Chas. 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. As, 


Euthydemus et Laches, with Critical - 
Notes and ‘“ Epistola critica” to the 
Senate of the Leyden University, by 
the Rev. C. Badham, D.D. 8vo, cl. 4s. 


Convivium (Symposium), with Cri- 
tical Notes and an Epistola (de Platonis 
Legibus) to Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. C. Badham, D.D. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 














6 Williams and Norgate’s 


Protestant Oommentary, A Short, on the 
Books of the New Testament: with 
general and special Introductions. 
Edited by Professors P. W. Schmidt 
and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. (In 3 
vols.) Vol. I. Matthew to Acts. Vol. 
II. Romans to Galatians. 8vo, cloth. 

Each 10s. 6d. 

Quarry (Rev. J.) Genesis and its Author- 
ship. Two Dissertations. 2nd Edition, 
with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal. &vo. 12s, 

Reliquis Agquitanice; being Contribu- 
tions to the Archeology and Palzon- 
tology of Périgord and the adjoining 
Provinces of Southern France. By 
Lartet and Christy. Edited by T. 
Rupert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S. 87 
Plates, 3 Maps, and 130 Wood En- 
gravings. Royal 4to, cloth. £3. 3s. 


Renan (E.) On the Influence of the Insti- 
tutions, Thought and Culture of Rome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Renouf (P. le Page) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 8vo, cloth. 

10s. 6d. 


Reville (Rev. Dr. A.) The Song of Songs, 


commonly called the Song of Solomon, 
or the Canticle. Crown 8vo, cl. 1s. 6d. 


Sadi. The Gulistan (Rose-Garden) of 
Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. A new Edition 
of the Persian Text, with a Vocabu- 
lary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s, 

Samuelson (James) Views of the Deity, 
Traditional and Scientific : a Contvri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Schmidt (A.) Shakespeare Lexicon, A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Works of the Poet. 2 vols. Imp. 
8vo, 30s.; cloth, 34s, 





Schrader (Prof. E.) The Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. O. C. Whitehouse. 
(In the press.) 


Schurman (J. G.) Kantian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study. 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Seth (A.) The Development from Kant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees.) 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


Sharpe (Samuel) History of the Hebrew 


Nation and its Literature. With an 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. 8vo, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys 
between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet. 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
vide also Bible, and Testament. 


Smith (Arthur M.) A System of Subjective 

Political Economy. 8vo cloth. 5s. 
Political Economy Examined and 
Explained. Containing an Explica- 
tion of that which the Publie under- 
stand by the words, Wealth, Value, 
and Capital. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Smith (Rev. J. F.) Studies in Religion 
under German Masters, Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


vide Ewald’s Prophets and Job. 


Sophocles. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of MSS., newly 
collated and explained. By Rev. F. H. 
M. Blaydes. I. Philoctetes. II. Tra- 
chinie. III. Electra. IV. Ajax. 8vo, 
cloth. Each 6s. 


Spencer (Herbert) First Principles. 5th 
Thousand, withan Appendix. 8vo. 16s. 
The Principles of Biology. 2 vols. 
8vo. 34s. 
The Principles of Psychology. 4th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 
—— The Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. 
21s. 




















Catalogue. 7 


Spencer (Herbert) Ceremonial Institutions. 
(Principles of Sociology, Vol. IL. Part 
1.) 8vo. 78. 

Political Institutions. (Principles of 

Sociology, Vol. II. Part 2.) 8vo. 12s. 

The Data of Ethics. Being the 
First Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 

—— The Study of Sociology. Library 
Edition (being the 9th), with a Post- 











script. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— The same, cheaper Edition, 4th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


— Classification of the Sciences: to 
which are added, Reasons for dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Essays: Scientific, Political, and 

Speculative. (Being the First and 

Second Series re-arranged, and con- 

taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 

4th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Essays. (Third Series.) Including 

the Classification of the Sciences. 3rd 

Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Richard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards. No. 1. 
English, 18s. No. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Races, 16s. No. 3. Lowest Races, 
Negritto Races, Polynesians, 18s. No. 
4, African Races, 16s. No. 5. Asiatic 
Races, 18s. No. 6. American Races, 
18s. No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians, 
21s. No. 8. The French Civilization, 
30s. 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Van Viloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Bs. 

Stephens (George) Old Northern Runic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous Engravings on 














Wood and 15 Plates. Vols. I. and 
Il. Folio. Each 50s. 
Vol. III. (In the Press.) 





Macbeth, Earl Siward and Dundee: 
a Contribution to Scottish History 
from the Rune-Finds of Scandinavia. 
Plates. Ato. 2s. 
Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a 
Scandinavian Font about the year 
1000. -4to. 6s. 


Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of 
Oingus the Cuidee. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 

10s. 6d. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 

boards. 6s. 

The Creation of the World. A 

Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 

with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 

cloth. 6s. 


Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus for the 
People. The Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


Sullivan (W. K.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 

Taine (H.) English Positivism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


Tayler (Rev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl. 5s. 


Testament, The New. ‘Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of “The History of 
Egypt,’ &c. 14th Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. ls. 6d. 


Thoughts (365) for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually-minded Persons. By the Author 
of ‘ Visiting my Relations.” Printed 
with red lines. Crown 8vo, cl, 2s. 6d. 














8 Williams and Norgate’s Catalogue. 


Tien (Rev. A.) The Levant Interpreter: 
a Polyglot Dialogue-book, in English, 
Turkish, Modern Greek, and Italian. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Turpie (Dr. D, McO.) The Old Testament 
in the New. The Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New classi- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original: the 
various Readings and Versions of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 

—— Manual of the Chaldee Language: 
containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cl. 7s. 


Vinaya Pitakam: one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. In 5 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. The Mahavagea. Vol. 
II. The Cullavagga. Vol. III. The 
Suttavibhanga, I. (Parajika, Samgha- 
disesa, Aniyata Nissaggiva). Vol 
IV. The Suttavibhanga, II. (Maha- 
vibhanga, Bhikkunivibhanga). Vol. 
V. The Parivara, &c. 8vo. Each 21s. 





Williams (Rev. Dr. Rowland) The Hebrew 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. Translated afresh 
from the Original, with regard to the 
Anglican Version, with Illustrations 
for English Readers. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 22s. 6d. 

Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and 

Collects, for Devout Persons. Edited 

by his Widow. Feap. 4to, cloth 

extra. 12s. 6d. 

Broadchalke Sermon- Essays on 

Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 

lution, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 








Wright (G. H. B.) The Book of Job. A 


new critically revised Translation, with 
Essays on Scansion, Date, &. By 
G. H. Bateson Wright, M.A., Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford, Head Master of the 
Government Central School, Hong 
Kong. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Zeller (Dr. E.) The Contents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
Overbeck’s Introduction to the Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette’s Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE have published the following Catalogues 
of their Stock. 


1. Cuasstcat Catatocur. Greek and 


Latin Classics. 


2. THEroLostoaL CaTaLoeue. Including 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. 


3. Frencnu Catatocug. General Litera- 
ture, History, Travels, &e. 


4. German Catatocun. General Lite- 


rature. 


* Map Catatoeug. Foreign Maps and 
Atlases. 


5. Linguistic CATALOGUE. 
Languages. 
* Tpatian CATALOGUE. 


* SPANISH CATALOGUE, 


European 





6. OrrENTAL CatTaLoeup. Oriental 
Languages and Literature. 


7. Mepican Catatocuz. Medicine, 
Surgery, &e. 

8. Naturat Hustory  CatTaLocur. 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Pale- 
ontology. 

9. Naturan Scrence CatTaoaus. 


Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, &e. 

10. Art CaTaLogus. Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture and Engrav- 
ing. Books illustrated by Artists. 

1]. Scoot Catatoauz, Elementary 
Books, Maps, &c. y, 

+b 
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